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PREFACE 


THE reader’s indulgence is sought for the fact that 
what may be to him the most interesting part of this 
book has necessarily to come in the concluding chapters. 
It is the author’s purpose to suggest a_restatement 
of some of the old problems of life concerning 
woman, zsthetics, réligion, evil, ethics and personal- 
ity, ‘The solutions offered are discussed in the later 
chapters; but they are based upon the generalizations 
and conclusions which are built up in the first few sec- 
tions, the final judgments gaining their validity from 
the foundation laid in the early part of the book. 

If the reader is discouraged by the abstractions in 
the opening chapters, and finds that old phrases are 
used with new meanings, he is asked either to turn 
over and begin his reading perhaps with Chapter VI, 
which treats of personality, or to make his choice from 
the table of contents, as one gives preferences in a book 
of essays. The alternative is to persevere from the_ 
beginning, realizing that in aftempting his exploration, 
the author has been under the necessity of using arbi: 
trary definitions to describe the unfam1 Fieatie once 
the reader has mastered them, will give the clue to the _ 
meaning of the book. = 

When, for example, the reader encounters such 
terms as “absolute freedom,” the “creative impetus,” 
the “mechanical impetus,” “egoistic creative activity,” 
and “spiritual creative activity”; when he is led toward 
extinction, which yet serves as the starting point of 
creative freedom; when he is asked to understand the_ 
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material as emerging from the immaterial, that is to 
say, to consider matter and not-mattér as the same in 
origin; when the subconscious and the self-conscious 


are explained as being no more than different methods 
of activity by the creative impetus—let the reader try. 
to be patient until the entire argument Is covered. For, 
without this basic evidence, what follows would have 
no visible authority for being said. 

What the author has tried to do in establishing the 
method for his treatment of the evolution of feminine 
estheticism, ethics, art, religion and the general con- 
ditions’ of life in, Pytenncen has been first to 
accept existence as it is, and then to follow it backward 


toward the origin things, as_far_as science will 
allow. Science, by its discovery of electrons and its 
conception of pure mgtion, leads us from the materia 
into the immaterial; and the immaterial tends toward 
extinction or entire elimination of parts, or what in this, 
book. is called Absolute Freedom. Then, since we know 
existence exists, apparently it_ has emerged away from 
Absolute Freedom, as a movement which leaves extinc- 
tion behind. How this has been brought about, b 
spiritual creativeness which is spontaneous and ers 
determined, the first few chapters attempt to explain. 
Creative Freedom oe the name given in this book ‘to. 
the” quest which spines es evolution of ee in 
tS progress away trom the disint mn 
= sees way from e disintegration of Absolute 
Mich emphasis will be placed in what follows, on 
the activities of the “subconscious.” The author here 
labors under the handicap of having to use the word 
subconscious at a time when it is so largely employed 
in connection with psycho-analysis. The procedure of 
psycho-analysis is examined in this book in its proper 
place; but the author’s general use of the word sub- 
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conscious in other parts of his book has nothing to do 
with Freudian pathology. Subconscious direction of 
living forms of activity is a normal movement of the 
creative impetus and has long antedated self-conscious- 
ness. Dr. William Brown, Wilde Reader in Mental 
Philosophy at Oxford University, giving a_recent defi- 
nition of the subconscious (Hibbert Journal, April, 
1925), calls it “the fundamental tendencies of the mind 
that are not directl repregented in_conscigusness.” tt 
How these cfindamentl tendencies” operate this. 
book attempts in some measure to show, and also to. 
a. — 3 — 
explain why they operate. The difficulties of the anal- 
ysis resemble, one may say, the course of evolution, 
itself, which has brought forth man and woman, love, 
art, religion, creative activity and the ethical relations. 
of life only after hard experience in seeking the way. 
to_self-expression. In much the same manner, it is 
necessary for the author to begin at his starting point, 
if he is to offer his explanations of the results of evolu- 
tion which emerge in terms of human freedom. For, 
inevitably, the inquiring mind is faced with the eternal 
query as to why oes are as they are and the difh- 
e 


culties of living are reflected in the difficulties of tracing 
ae eee oS eS i min Se eenemmemedtns see 
the meaning of life. . 


self-developing, th 
of what is creatively new, as well as his development 

a ea ined we Gaal i — 
of the processes ot instinct intellect, and creative activ- 
ity, are responsible for the interest, in philosophic vital- 
ism, which is spreading far and wide in academic and_ 
popular circles alike. Even where the name of Bergson 


eae 


is unknown or where his books remain unread, his 
influence exists, carried forward by those who have 
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themselves, self-consciously or subconsciously, re- 
sponded to the Bergsonian arguments. Readers of 
this book, familiar with Bergson’s writings, will realize 
how much the author owes to him. 

The author also wishes to acknowledge the assistance 
given to him by Professor Harry A. Overstreet, who 
has read his manuscript and has made criticisms and 
suggestions of value. The author is indebted, as well, 
to many Japanese friends for helping him to explore 
the fields of Buddhism and Shinto, among them, vari- 
ous fellow-members of the Meiji Japan Society, of 
Tokyo. Responsibility for the conclusions drawn from 
the facts of Buddhism and Shinto, however, the author 
cannot evade. The responsibility is his for contrasting 
Buddhism and Christianity in the way the two religions 
have been treated in this book; and likewise, the author 
must accept accountability for his analysis of Shinto in 
terms of creative activity.. If the comparisons between 
Oriental and Occidental evolutionary movements 
herein presented, assist ever so little toward a better 
understanding among the peoples of the East and 
West, the author will rejoice. He desires to be num- 
bered among those who regard humanity as a single 
family, of spiritual origin; though including different 
racial individualities, whose divergent viewpoints make 
life so much more attractive by permitting creative 
activities to grow in versatility, and personalities to 
expand away from mechanical sameness toward stimu— 
lating dissimilarities. roe 

“The author feels how inadequately he has performed 
the work of writing and rewriting his book. He has 
said his say as far as is the small power within him. 
He believes others can interpret more clearly than he 
the various factors of life, as he has set them forth in 
the way he sees them; and he hopes they will do so. 
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He has put his own conclusions into a book, hesitantly, 

but emboldened by Bergson’s pronouncement that: 
A philosophy of this kind will not be made in a 
day. Unlike the philosophical systems properly so 
called, each of which was the individual work of a man 
of genius and sprang up as a whole, to be taken or left, 
it will only be built up by the collective and progressive 
effort of many thinkers, of many observers, also, com- 
pleting, correcting and improving one another.”—Cre- 
ative Evolution (p. XIV). 

As one of the “many observers” of life, the author 
asks the indulgence of his readers for what is now 
to follow. 

Je Wate. 

New York, October 1, 1925. 
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CHAPTER I 


ABSOLUTE FREEDOM 


Tus book is an inquiry into the evolution of life and 
an analysis of the way life seeks spiritual fulfillment 
in humanity. In order to understand what the evolu- 
tion of life means, we must try to trace existence, as 
we know it, as far as we can toward its origin. If we 
can find out how the evolution of the existence of 
things began, we shall have a clue to its direction and. 
its strivings. What we want to know about life, pri- 
marily, is the circumstance of our own personal associ- 
ation with it, and what it means for_us. We must, 
therefore, base our investigation into the existence of 
things on reality as we live it. Ri: 

When we examine existence here and now, we find 
what seem to be two fundamental factors at work. The 
first we call freedom or spontaneity of creativeness; 
the second we call natural law or cause and effect or 
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vidual right to our own freedom, thereby changing our 
denial into an affirmation by actions which speak louder 
than words. 
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ence because its activities are not entirely under me- 
chanical control. When we speak of natural law, we 
mean the mechanical union of cause and effect, so that 
if we know the cause_and its way of operating, we can 
ascertain what the effect will be before it happens. 
Since it Is our purpose to begin our inquiry into life 
by tracing existence backward toward its source, we 
shall try to follow in tirn each of these two basic 


—- 
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movements of existence toward their own beginnings, 
wherever they may lead us. To do this, however, will 
require the use of strange and unusual terms, for we 
shall have to pass beyond the limits of matter, which 
we See, hear, touch, taste and smell, and enter into the 
realm of the immaterial, where there is no form of _ 
matter having qualities directly responsive to our sensés. 


a 


“We shall have to break up the matter of everyday 
experience and pursue it until it disappears into the 
immaterial, and further back, even, than that. Such 
an analysis is hard to conceive as possible, despite in- 
creasing scientific justification for it, because our minds 
have been so evolved that they work best when dealing 

. = F —_— — a 7 . = 
with material things and not with the immaterial. 

In addition we must encounter the difficulty that it 
is impossible to think of a beginning as existing solely 
by itself. Immediately we try to do this, we ask what 
existed before the beginning, and inquire how things 
could have begun out of nothing, if nothing existed 
before the beginning of things. In other words, we 
cannot move backward to a beginning unless at the 
same time we go back beyond the beginning to what we 
may call the “non-beginning.” That is to say, we can 
identify original beginning only by the presence along- 
side it of “non-beginning,” or what we shall call “ex- 
tinction,” into which beginning itself can vanish and 
from which it may, therefore, emerge. 
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This is a problem sufficiently baffling in itself; but 
we face another still more puzzling. We must regard 
extinction as having a reality of its own if beginning 
disappears into it. Unless extinction has its own reality 
we cannot hope to find what extinction is. Here, it may 
seem we are using words without any natural meaning. 
If extinction is a reality, it may be said, then existence 
cannot have become extinguished, for that would be 
a self-contradiction. Nevertheless, the difficulty is not 
so serious as it may be made to read. It is only because 
we are used to certain fixed definitions of material 
words that we appear to be lost amid verbal paradoxes 
when we consider extinction having reality in its own 
right as a necessary preliminary to the beginning of 
the existence of things as we know them. 


What Extinction Means 


What does extinction mean? We light a candle and 
after a while blow out the light. The candle has 
vanished from a piece of wax, six inches high, to five 
inches. One inch of wax has burned away; but it has_ 
not_passed into extinction. The flame has done no 
more than change the matter in the candle into heat 
or a form of energy, dissipated through the surround- 
ing atmosphere, but not destroyed. We may trace the 
origin of the candle to the sun’s energy, which has 
passed to the earth in the form of sunshine and has 
been stored up in flowers from which the bees extracted 
it and turned it into the wax that made the candle. 
So, only the form of energy changed when the candle 
burned. There is no extinction here. Extinction means 
that nothing remains in any form whatever after the 
annihilation occurs. Nevertheless, we repeat, extinc- 
tion itself must be a reality, since what becomes extinct 
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passes into extinction. How can we demonstrate so 
apparent an absurdity? 

Let us recall that until recently, before the discovery 
of radioactivity and electrons, science condemned et- 
forts to change baser metals into gold as a form of 
witchcraft due to ignorant superstition. Now, how- 
ever, the principle of transmutation is scientifically 
known and scientists themselves are trying to discover 
how to make the ‘the principle work so that cheaper ele- 
ments of matter can be e changed into gold, Likewise 
until the discovery of electrons and the theory of rela- 
tivity, science insisted that matter, or energy, could not 
disappear. Matter could change its form and scatter 
its energy, as in the example we have given of the 
candle; but it could never vanish. The amount of 
energy in the universe, science claimed, had always 
been what it always would be. This hypothesis, for- 
merly one of the fundamental working conceptions of 
science, is called the theory of the conservation of 
energy, and is associated with the hypothesis of the 
indestructibility of matter. But, science no longer 
trusts these theories as infallible. In the words of 
Professor James Johnstone: 


The law of conservation of energy has surely “received notice” 
from the theory of relativity. 


While Sir Oliver Lodge, in a recent statement de- 
clared: 


Forty years ago, he would have said “yes” to the theory that 
matter was indestructible, permanent and absolute. But, the elec- 
trical theory of matter came, and matter was found not to be so 
conserved as was thought and the odd thing was that motion could 
change it.? 


* Hibbert Journal, January, 1924. p. 394. 
* Address before University of London Union. London Times, Feb, 
ruary 6, 1924. 
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In 1923, at the laboratory of the General Electric 
Company’s plant, Pittsfield, Mass., the author was pres- 
ent when an electric charge of 2,000,000 volts was sent 
through a piece of kindling wood. The wood was 
splintered in half. Running through each of the two 
halves was a small groove about one-eighth of an inch 
in diameter, where the electricity apparently had drilled 
its way. The wood had disappeared entirely from this 
groove. There were no remains of it anywhere and 
no indication that it might have been burned out. The 
tentative theory suggested by the laboratory workers 
was that the wood from the groove might have become 
disintegrated, or, we may say, might have become ex- 
tinct. Thus, practical scientific investigators no longer 
are bound to the hypothesis of the conservation of 
energy and the indestructibility of matter. The theory 
of energy or matter changing its form—as with the 
burned candle—is not all-inclusive. A new hypothesis 
is being added, that disintegration, or extinction of 
matter or energy, may occur under certain conditions. 

We are justified, therefore, by scientific research, in 
considering extinction as a possibility. Science cannot 
interpose a peremptory command forbidding investiga- 
tion of extinction. So we may proceed with our in- 
quiry, moving backward from existence as it is known 
to us, in our search for extinction, as the necessary pre- 
existence of the beginning of things. 

Let us take natural law first. This movement of 
existence displays itself in mechanical relationships of 
cause and effect between forms of matter or energy. 
When matter or energy enters into extinction, natural 
law accompanies it. For, by extinction, we mean the 
parts of everything have disintegrated, by separation, 
having become isolated from all their own particles of 
parts. Thus, extinction destroys cause and effect by 
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enforcing the separation of the parts of cause and effect. 
That is to say, natural law itself, which exists only if 
cause and effect are uninterrupted, vanishes in extinction. 
If natural law were to sustain its mechanical power in 
extinction, matter or energy would be obedient to it 
and would not become extinguished. The parts would 
survive showing natural law had overcome extinction; 
and so it would be impossible for science to regard as 
no longer eternal the theories of the conservation of 
energy and the indestructibility of matter. But, as 
we have just seen, science is beginning to do this very 
thing. Neither energy nor matter, by the newer hy- 
potheses of science, has eternal durability of its own. 
As both vanish into extinction they extinguish natural 
law equally with their own obliteration. It is impos- 
sible for us, therefore, to use natural law as our guide 
in seeking the origin of existence. We have followed 
this movement of mechanism into extinction only to lose 
it there. That is to say, we cannot discover what ex- 
tinction is by means of natural law, for natural law 
vanishes in extinction. But we must have a way of 
identifying extinction because until we can analyze this 
conditionless state which precedes the beginning of 
existence of things, we cannot understand how existence 
itself can have had any beginning. 


Extinction and Freedom of Parts 

Let us now try to trace the other movement of 
existence which we call freedom, back to extinction, 
and see whether it will serve as a better guide. Here, 
again, we shall have to use words which will seem 
strange because we are not accustomed to moving out 
of the realm of the material into the immaterial. Nev- 
ertheless, we know that when we speak of freedom we 
mean above all else, independence. Furthermore, by. 
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independence we mean separation. Whatever is inde- 
pendent of anything is separated from it. Let us carry 
this normal idea of freedom to its simplest form of 
expression, moving it_ backward toward its beginning as 
far_as_it_will allow us to do. Let us pronounce a 
declaration of independence not only for everything, 
but also for every particle of every part of everything. 
Let us, in a word, extend freedom to the uttermost. 
Let us proclaim what we may call absolute freedom. 

In absolute freedom, all parts vanish because each 
particle of each part has entered into its own complete 
independence. Absolute freedom means absolute sep- 
aration. What is free of anything is separated from 
it; and what is free of everything is free of all of its 
own parts. No parts or particle of parts can exist in 
absolute freedom in any form whatever, for if they 
did, the parts would not be completely separated and 
freedom would not be absolute. 

Now, in tracing natural law back to extinction, we 
saw that extinction meant complete separation of all 
parts. Extinction of_parts and absolute freedom of_ 
parts are the same. We have, therefore, followed 
freedom back to its origin, as absolute freedom, and it_ 
has taken us into extinction, not to_lose us there, but 
to permit us to examine extinction as a phase of freedom 
carried to its own uttermost point of_independence. 
Thus, mechanism vanishes in extinction, but freedom 
survives. 

We are confused by this conclusion because we 
imagine an object of matter which we encounter in 
our ordinary experience of existence to be a unity, 
capable of infinite subdivisions, always leaving behind 
a remainder which cannot be made to disappear. We 
think of matter as being divided by being cut in two 
and each half being cut into two more halves, forever. 
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This, however, is not the way of dividing matter into 
its parts when we trace matter to its origin. Matter, 
indeed, is not a unity. Unity is not the same as union. 
Unities, in association form a union; but, unity itself is 
final, irreducible, conditionless independence. Unity is 
the opposite of union and the completion of disunion, 
carried to its uttermost extreme. Matter is a union of 
its own parts and is not a unity in itself. In dividing 
matter into its parts, we do not keep segregating it into 
smaller units of the same material. We separate what- 
ever piece of matter we may have under investigation 
into molecules and then we break up the molecules 
into atoms and the_atoms into positive and negative 
electrons. Tera ee 

Each division of matter in this way into its simpler 
parts is, in actual Fact, a grant of greater freedom to 
the parts whereby they become increasingly liberated 
from one another. Separation and freedom in this 
sense mean the same thing. Let us demonstrate this 
fact with a drop of water. Water is composed_of 
molecules, made up in each case of two atoms of hydro- 
gen and one atom of oxygen. Ifa drop of water is 
separated into its individual molecules, each molecule 
has been made free; it_is independent of the other 
molecules and the drop of water has disappeared. 
Then, we may cause any molecule of water to vanish 
by separating from each other the oxygen and hydro- 
gen whose combination makes the molecule possible. 
The disappearance of_the molecule means no more 
than that the oxygen and hydrogen—the parts of the 
molecule—have obtained in_turn their own freedom; 
they no longer associate with each other. Further- 
more, we may separate from each other the two atoms 
of hydrogen which combined with the one atom of 
oxygen to make the molecule of water. When we 
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do this, each atom of hydrogen becomes individually 
free. But, all atoms are made up of electrons. Hence, 
the atom of hydrogen may be regarded as disappearing 
when its constituent electrons—which are the parts of 
the hydrogen atom—separate from one another. This, 
however, is to say no more than that each electron 
has gained its freedom from the hydrogen and exists in_ 
its own independent right; or_that the parts of the 
hydrogen are free. SSH 
We may go further still, in extending freedom. Sir 
Oliver Lodge says there is “more than a hint” that the_ 
electrons “are essentially resolvable into etherial en- 


ergy”; * while Professor H. H. Turner of Oxford Uni- 
versity does not stop here. He declares that “modern 
reasoning following recent experiments and observa- 
tions is tending” to the “sweeping conclusion” that 
“the ether does not exist.” * 

We are thus warranted in believing that the elec- 
trons are on their way to being reduced to some form 
of energy, either etherial motion, or_if the ether is_ 
made to vanish, then to pure motion, itself. Energy or 
motion—which may turn out to be but different names 
for the same thing—without something that moves or_ 
is energized, is incomprehensible to logic. But, we 
shall not be unduly concerned Ace logic 
equally holds inexplicable the existence of positive and 
negative electrons as bases of matter, for electrons ap- 
pear not to be tangible things, but forms of electrical 
motion. Yet, science can count the electrons in the 
elements of matter, trace their movements and even 
bombard them. So, when we consider matter reducible 
to pure motion, we are within the limits of scientific 

*«The Latest Ideas in Physics.” Harper's Magazine, April, 1924. 


p. 662. ; 
* Introduction to The Foundations of Einstein’s Theory of Gravita- 


tion, by Erwin Freundlich (English Edition). pp. xiv, xv. 
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theory, even though we may be beyond the bounds of 
logic. But, pure motion is not itself unity; for pure 
motion cannot escape the possibility of being reduced 
still further; while unity, being irreducible, must await 
absolute freedom for its appearance. That is, pure 
motion, to which matter may be reduced, we must 
conceive as being competent to terminate its movement. 

If pure motion, as the simplest possible form of 
beginning, comes to a stop, what then? Only one 
thing can have happened. Motion has retired into 
absolute freedom. It has become liberated from the 
law controlling movement. Its parts have vanished 
into complete independence. If it be asserted that pure 
motion can have no parts, at least we must grant it 
an area of movement, for otherwise it couldn’t move. 
That is to say, it must have dimension or top and 
bottom parts or here and there parts. When pure 
motion ceases, its dimensions disappear. Only unity 
remains. The extinction of absolute freedom has over- 
taken motion, and law permitting movement thereafter 
can exercise no power or freedom would not be abso- 
lute. Absolute freedom endures, but not motion in any 
mechanical form whatever for extinction holds in abso- 
lute freedom and destroys mechanism. 


Mathematical Proof of Absolute Freedom 


We have ventured upon this interpretation of extinc- 
tion as absolute freedom of parts encouraged by the 
analytical efforts of physics, which ever seeks matter’s 
ultimate. We define the ultimate as absolute freedom, 
where the parts of matter vanish into complete inde- 
pendence, in terms not inconsistent with the newer tend- 
encies in science. But, we must not leave the subject 
at this point without calling attention to a movement in 
higher mathematics toward what seems a similar goal. 
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A trend in this direction is observable in the writings 
of Professor A. S. Eddington of Cambridge Univer- 
sity, the leading expositor of relativity in the leading 
mathematical center of Great Britain." Professor Ed- 
dington appears to be a pioneer on the track of proof 
of absolute freedom that may be expressed by means 
of mathematical equations. 

We cannot enter upon a technical presentation of 
Professor Eddington’s treatment of the subject. For 
a summary, we turn to Dr. P. R. Heyl, physicist of 
the United States Government Bureau of Standards, 
himself a popular expositor of Einstein’s principles. 
Dr. Heyl, explaining Professor Eddington’s mathe- 
matical meanings, says: “‘All of his writings on rela- 
tivity are permeated by the curious delusion (never 
openly stated) that a quantity which becomes unity 
loses its dimensions.” * 

Dr. Heyl, while calling Eddington Einstein’s “most 
brilliant expounder,” at the same time challenges the 
conclusion that “a quantity which becomes unity loses its 
dimensions.” But, we see in this disagreement only an 
example of the difficulties self-consciousness has in ex- 
pressing subconscious meanings. Professor Eddington, 
following the subconscious trail, is blazing the way. By 
the principle of absolute freedom his conclusion seems 
inevitable. Unity means full separation of parts; and, 
therefore, when quantity becomes unity it has under- 
gone extinction and its parts have vanished. This, 
however, is to say no more than that all dimensions 
become annihilated when their parts win complete inde- 
pendence in absolute freedom. So, mathematics may 
be competent to produce an equation expressing the 


*See his Mathematical Theory of Relativity. 
2 The Common Sense of Relativity. p. 42. Amplified by informa- 
tion to the author, 
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reality of extinction in terms of absolute freedom, based 
on the fact that “a quantity which becomes unity loses 
its dimensions.” 

Indeed, mathematics originates in so-called “meta-_ 
physics” or, we may say, in extinction. How otherwise 
can we explain the evolution of the dimensions of 
geometry from a point, which has no dimensions, and 
which is defined as “that which has position only”? Or, 
if we ignore the existence of extinction, how can the 
meaning of an arithmetical unit be understood? 
Giambattista Vico, apparently, was the first to empha- 
size the metaphysical basis of mathematics, two cen- 
turies ago. Benedetto Croce, describing Vico’s analysis, 
says: 

From metaphysics, geometry takes the point by drawing it, that 
is by annihilating it as a point, and arithmetic the unit by multi- 
plying it, that is by destroying it gua unit.1 

Similarly, if we reverse the process and trace mathe- 
matics backward, we find length, breadth and thickness 
obtain absolute freedom as their parts separate into 
points which exist only in extinction. 

Having proceeded thus far, let us summarize what 
we have sought to do and take note of wheré we_are: 

“We have followed the two movements of ¢ of existence, _ 
natural Taw and freedom, backward from the existence 
of thin; ings into extinction, in search of a way of analyzing 
non-beginning, as as the eternal predecessor of the begin- 
ning of existence. We | e have | ve found that mechanism 1. van- 
ishes in extinction, leaving behind no clue to_help_us 
discover what extinction is. We have also found that 
freedom followed into extinction does not vanish, but 
on the contrary at attains its uttermost com pleti on as abso- 


* Philosophy of Giambattista Vico. Translated by R. G. Colling- 
wood. p. 12. 
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lute freedom. We have been able, therefore, to iden- 
tify extinction in terms of_absolute freedom. 

We have not, however, found how the beginning of 
things can emerge from the non-beginning of extinc- 
tion or absolute freedom. All we have done has been 
to show that extinction has a reality of its own, as abso- 
lute freedom, which can absorb material existence by 
means of disintegration or complete freedom of parts. 
We must now proceed to_examine absolute freedom 
further, to find whether there is a_ manner of emer- 
gence, whereby the existence of things may enter into its 
own beginning and evolve away from extinctign. 


CHAPTER II 
BEGINNING OF EXISTENCE 


We know things exist by our own experience of _ 
them. At the same time, we have traced the existence 
of things back to their extinction in absolute freedom. 
Therefore since things may vanish into absolute free- 
dom and since things also exist, we may conclude ‘that 
existence Pie ene ar ere can come forth 
from aMofite tress But, how is this possible? 

Existence cannot emerge from absolute freedom by 
means of natural law because we have seen natural law 
itself become extinct in absolute freedom. Natural 
law, since it has no existence in absolute freedom, is_ 
incompetent even to produce itself. “Mechanism, there- 
fore, cannot account for the iis Uoaiast ng o of existen existence. _ 

eur ‘beside mech mechanica T production which we, see at_ 
work in the normal relations of existence, there is. 
another form of pro production not controlled by the 1 me- 
chanics of cause and effect, but which rather controls 
itself. This kind of production 1S is based on on its own. 
freedom. We call it creative. What distinguishes 
creativeness from ni: natural Taw is that t the former has 
freedom and the the latter i is not ot free. “When creativeness 
associates with matter, as it t always dox does in our experi- 
ence of it, its its freedom comes in conflict with the mech- 
anism of na natural Iaw which resides in. in matter. For this 
reason the Pa of creativeness often is hard to de- 
tect. Nevertheless, enough freedom is manifested 
within ourselves, in the struggle of creativeness to 
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express itself, for us to say that_what is creative is free 
and what is not creatiye is mechanical. By this defini- 
tion we can differentiate between the two forces. 

Creativeness requires freedom for its own self-ex- 
pression. Ihe more freedom creativeness has, the more 
creative can it become. Where absolute freedom exists, 
therefore, absolute creativeness can exist likewise. So, 
we may regard absolute freedom, in full reality, as 
being absolute freedom of creativeness. 

Absolute freedom of creativeness, or, as we shall call 
it, pure creativeness, we must describe as being spon- 
taneously self-originating. We cannot ask where it 
Aone for the question is self-contradictory. Spon- 
taneity of creativeness originates itself. It is self-crea- 
tive, poids subject solely to its own self-determination. 
This we can understand from personal experience. 
Limited as our freedom of creativeness is by its material 
form, nevertheless our originality of creative effort 
comes forth of its own accord, spontaneously, permit- 
ting us to_create, as Bergson has emphasized, the new 
and the un redictable. 

The elemental self-creativeness within ourselves is 
restrained in the fullness of its freedom by the mate- 
riality of our environment, where cause and effect clash 
with our desire for spontaneity. But, in absolute free- 
dom, there is unconditioned existence of immateriality, 
without any interruption from cause and effect. So, 
where absolute freedom of creativeness is, it appears 
in its full purity of continuous spontaneity, self-origi- 
nating its own immediacy of creative omnipotence. 

Pure creativeness as thus operative we can describe 
only“as God ‘or the Unconditioned Absolute or Om- 
nipotence or the Power Behind Evolution or Pure 
Spirit. In this book we. shall use the last. term and 
speak of Pure Spurit, for we wish to emphasize the 
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fact that all existence is spiritual, Pure Spirit is omnipo- 
tent beyond any possible confinement of parts. It is 
not concerned while in absolute freedom of creative- 
ness with accomplished acts; for acts require union of 
parts and parts have no existence while absolute free- 
dom prevails. Pure Spirit, omnipotently engaging in 
pure creativeness beyond the confines of matter and 
natural Jaw, expresses its purity by an uninterrupted 
spontaneous immediacy of creative power, not by pro- 
ductivity. "This is difficult to understand because our 
minds are predominantly interested in material pro- 
duction—which is our own method of seeking prog- 
ress—and so we have to reverse our natural mental 
tendencies to grasp the meaning of pure creativeness as 
immaterial and apart from created things. But, if we 
deny pure creativeness can exist without created prod- 
ucts, how shall we accept present scientific theories 
about pure motion, apart from things which move, or 
electrons apart from electrified matter? 

It is characteristic of creativeness to desire versatility 
of expression. Pure creativeness ever seeks the new. 
When there are different movements creativeness can 
develop, we do not have to find explanations for crea- 
tiveness striking out in new directions beyond the fact 
that the directions offer possible opportunities for ex- 
tending creative versatility. The wider the diversity 
of creative power, the more extensively does creative- 
ness make itself manifest, following its own normal 
inclinations toward the new and the original. 


The Origin of Existence 


In this way, existence of things, life in material form, 
and matter itself have had their origin. Pure creative- 
ness being unlimited in creative power may limit abso- 
lute fee in any direction. segabsclteets aie 
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be limited, then the evolution of material existence, 
which depends on the co-operation of parts, becomes 
possible. For existence thus to have a beginning, away 
from the non-beginning of absolute freedom, it has 
been necessary only for Pure Spirit to limit absolute 
freedom y self-projecting creativeness ina new direc- 
tion. We may say, indeed, that the basic principle of 
thg materialistic beginning of existence is suppression, 
= Oa ? — 
not addition. The suppression of absolute freedom will 
affow pure motion to begin by permitting parts of pure 
motion to cohere; and out of pure motion materiality 
can have its evolutionary commencement. 

We do not yet know the actual process whereby 
material things may have developed from immaterial 
motion; but this is to say no more than that_self-con- 
sciousness does not yet know how immateriality evolves 
into matter. Science, however, has traced matter back 
tos immaterial electrons leading toward pure motion. 
So the implication of the material and immaterial 
merging into each other cannot be denied. Pure motion 
is immaterial, but it is_immateriality that can have 
moved away from the disintegration of absolute free- 
dom; and this form of immateriality, by having parts 
which hold together, can, therefore, mark the begin- 
ning of existence of things away from non-beginning. 
Scientific research is now suggesting such a solution 
of the problem of materialistic beginning, tending to 
sustain what | Bergson, with prophetic vision, wrote 
in 1889: 

If molecular movement can create sensation out of a zero of 
consciousness, why should not consciousness in its turn create 
movement either out of a zero of kinetic and potential energy, or 
by making use of this energy in its own way? * 


1 Time and Free Will. p. 152. 
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But, while limitation of absolute freedom permits 
parts to come into being, that factor alone cannot 
account for material existence holding together. The 
whole is greater than the sum of its parts. The sum 
of the parts of a machine is the same wherever the parts 
may be; but the machine is not whole and has no 
existence unless the parts are united so as to make the. 
machine go. The difference between the parts and the 
whole is that the whole is the sum of the parts plus the 
creative element which gives expression to its purposes 
by integrating the parts in a_relationship that works. 
In the same way, what gives reality to existence and, as 
it were, makes existence go, is creativeness. Thus, it 
becomes apparent that two movements are at work in 
evolutionary progress. 

The first movement, matter coupled with natural 
law, provides the material parts of_existence. We 
shall call it the mechanical impetus, | 

“The second movement, creativeness making use of 
the material parts in evolying creative activity, we shal 
call the creative impetus, — os rs 

Although the mechanical impetus is dominated by 
cause and effect, yet its very repetitions are the out- 
come of Pure Spirit’s creative versatility, subordinating, 
however, incessant originality to the creatively sustained 
factor of stability; while the creative impetus is Pure 
Spirit evolving away from the immateriality and dis- 
inte er aie absolute freedom and using its own sta- 
bility in material form to satisfy its desire to create 
objectively. Thus, the creative impetus and the me- 
chanical impetus are both self-projections of Pure Spirit 
away from absolute freedom. But, we can simplify our 


ener 
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conception by regarding them as having originated in 
Pure Spirit and leaving Pure Spirit’s immaterial om- 
nipotence behind as they come into their own begin- 
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nings. Pure Spirit, the creative impetus, and the 
mechanical impetus are one; and this one is spiritual, 
whether it be immaterial or material in_its ways of 
expression. 

The meeting of the creative impetus and the me- 
chanical impetus makes creative freedom possible. 
Creative freedom is that condition of existence which 
permits creativeness to express itself by external, ob- 
jective, individual self-realization which absolute free- 
dom’s disintegration prevents, The quest of creative 
freedom by the creative impetus is the search for ways 
of self-development in ever deeper and more versatile 
terms. Absolute freedom and creative freedom do not 
interrupt, antagonize or assist each other. Each has 
its own existence. Pure Spirit, in absolute freedom, 
engages in_pure creativeness, creating by immaterial 
omnipotence, not things, but subjective creativeness; 
while at the same time, within the bounds of crea- 
tive freedom, Pure Spirit seeks objective creativeness, 
whereby spirituality seh ere in_individual form 
and in a totality of movements which we may call the 
Finity of the Infinite. 

The evolution of Pure Spirit as individual centers 
of creative activity is not a pantheistic movement. Each 
individual creative impetus attains its individuality 
within a material form; or, we may say, within its_ 
material machine which it has devised as an instru- 
ment for activity, it is,self-creative. Individual _per- 
sonality, as we shall see later, is the highést ‘orm Of 
creative production. ‘hat is to say, the creative 1mpe- 
tus, as an individual center, self-evolves its own per- 
sonality in_extending the movement toward creative 
freedom. ~Pantheism tends to destroy the value of indi- 
viduality, while the evolution of life, as we experience 
it, indicates that it is by increasing the emphasis upon 
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the self-development of individual personalities that 
progress is maintained. 

While Pure Spirit is equally the source of the me- 
chanical impetus and the creative impetus, the latter 
is superior to the former in that it represents in its own 
right, the pure creativeness of Pure Spirit’s immateri- 
ality. But, it has abandoned this mode of self-expres- 
sion in seeking expressiveness through the use of 
materiality and individuality. Nevertheless, the mem- 
ory lingers; and so we understand the superiority of 
creativeness to the things the creative impetus creates 
out of matter. Creativeness, the all-pervasive character 
of Pure Spirit, is the ideal which the creative impetus 
seeks, in its encounters with matter. 

The creative impetus, emerging from the immateri- 
ality of absolute freedom, does not, however, know 
the ways of matter. It has been compelled to evolve 
its own methods of entering into matter and forming 
matter into machines for purposes of activity. The 
evolution of life is thus the self-development of the 
creative impetus in finding out by experience and experi- 
ment how to subject matter to its will and how ta 
overcome_matter’s resistances to creative progress, in 
objective terms. From the very beginning of existence, 
the creative impetus has had to make its own way, 
having left omnipotence behind in absolute freedom 
and being dependent on its independent exertions. Its 
progress: has been the result, therefore, of its own 
self-creativeness. 

We must not, however, regard the movement of 
creative freedom which has led to our own universe 
of objective materiality, as being the only way pure 
creativeness could have moved out of absolute freedom. 
Had Pure Spirit desired to limit absolute freedom by 
a minimum of creative effort, it could have created no 
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more than an immaterial mind for mental imaginings, 
without the use of matter, but competent to develop 
mental reactions to unreal entities. Thus, instead of 
composing and playing a symphony, Pure Spirit might 
have self-created the mental reaction to a symphony. 
So, the universe might have come into existence as a 
perpetual dream of omnipotence, having no more ob- 
jective reality than the subjective figments that appear 
to us in our sleep. 

Such a universe would have limited absolute freedom 
through the creation of the immaterial parts of the 
dream which would have held together. But, the 
phantom beings of the dream could not have had per- 
sonalities of their own. All would have been self- 
created within Pure Spirit by subjective consciousness. 
We ourselves may create imaginary activities for imagi- 
nary persons. But, as real persons they would not 
sustain the accuracy of our mental imaginings. Being 
themselves capable of creative activity, they would do 
what they choose, which would remain unknown until 
they did it. 

Had Pure Spirit gone somewhat beyond the dream 
and created external personalities, capable of objective 
activities but doing no more than Pure Spirit’s bidding, 
absolute freedom might have been somewhat more 
overcome than by subjective consciousness. But, such 
an outcome, allowing no liberty to the individuals, 
would only have substituted absolute mechanism for 
absolute freedom, as far as the living puppets them- 
selves were concerned. Spirituality, in them, would 
have had no self-creative function and no responsi- 
bility for self-development. Pure Spirit would have 
been but master of the strings, a poor pastime for 
omnipotence. 
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The Individual Reality of Existence 


So weak an evasion of the extinction of absolute 
freedom has been rejected for the risks and perils of 
an objective evolution seeking creative freedom to the 
full. We are not mechanical mannikins of a dream or 
a drama. Weare Pure Spirit, moving away from the 
disintegration and immatefiality of absolute freedom 
as separate centers of action, so that existence is being 
evolved by its own individuals and has been from the 
beginning. Instead of lagging in a dream, existence 
eco into its own self-creative reality, at the 
beginning of creation. That is to say, Pure Spirit has 
self-projected itself externally toward creative free- 
dom, seeking the completest possible attainment of 
objective creativeness. 

An author who creates the characters in his book is 
responsible for their activities. To this extent, the 
author exhibits creativeness, but only within himself, 
and limited to what he desires the characters to do. If, . 
however, the author could have self-projected his crea- 
tiveness into the characters, not in their adult form, 
but from the very beginning of evolutionary existence, 
then creativeness would have self-developed within 
the characters who would have created real personalities 
of their own, the highest mark of creative freedom. 
Spontaneity of creativeness would thus have been far 
more versatile than if the author had made the charac- 
ters do his bidding. In this manner Pure Spirit has 
self-projected its own creativeness in individual form 
for self-development through the evolution of the 
individual creative impetus seeking creative freedom. 

We crave enlargements of the area of creative free- 
dom; but we can hold them against the mechanism of 
matter and egoistic rivalries only by painful effort. 
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So, we may at times seek the greater ease of a routine 
existence, which imitates mechanism and gives us a 
false view of life’s real creativeness. Nevertheless, 
creative freedom is thus demonstrated by our very 
failures; for were man never able to fail nor to choose 
the easiest way to satisfy his desires, humanity would 
be under mechanical control destroying freedom. 

To deny the existence of creative freedom is to 
abandon the race to our rivals who do not stop to 
reason whether they can create the power to overcome 
obstacles but seek the proof in the results. We know 
matter’s inclement reality gives way to the creative 
activist, but not to him who acts on the assumption 
whatever he does has been preordained, and, Haire 
no responsibility can rest on him for the outcome. 
The universe, therefore, must be more than the omnipo- 
tent imaginings of a panpsychic mentality; for when 
we act as though we were but parts of a mental vision, 
controlled in all we do, we imperil our personalities 
by depressing the exercise of our creative powers. Such 
fatalists accomplish little in life compared with indi- 
viduals relying on their originality and their capacity 
for self-development to carry them forward. That is 
to say, here is a self-creative difference in results due to 
man’s choice of his philosophy of life. 

Doubtless every philosophy contains some truth. 
When we engage in philosophic study, the subconscious 
and the self-conscious both contribute. But, as we 
shall see later, the subconscious and _the_self-conscious 
have no sure basis of understanding. They tend to 
confuse each other and the sum of their knowledge con- 
tains unsuspected errors. This is why philosophies are 
contradictory. A full philosophy of life must reconcile 
all philosophic contradictions by showing how the con- 
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fusions have arisen as common subconscious knowledge 
has_been given different self-conscious interpretations. 

An instance will make clear how this may happen. 
Scientific handling of_electrons permits us_to conceive 
the material and immaterial as interchangeable. Sub-— 
consciousness doubtless has always known this and 
knows the reasons; but _self-consciousness cannot fathom 
them. Furthermore, matter may be material, or may 
become immaterial, or it may change from the imma- 
terial into absolute freedom and so become bereft in 
immateriality of all its parts. Here are three con- 
fusing phases of change: materiality, immateriality and 
absolute freedom. Subconsciousness, old in experience 
with matter in all forms, and self-consciousness, new 
in its knowledge, have no automatic way of communi- 
cating; and so errors of disastrous consequences may 
creep into self-conscious deductions of the meanings 
of these three factors. The word “immaterial” may 
increase the confusion of self-conscious logic still fur- 
ther because it is susceptible of different meanings. 
Immateriality of matter as self-consciousness receives 
the clue from subconsciousness, may mean pure motion 
without something that moves; or it may mean cessa- 
tion of pure motion by disappearance of motion’s parts 
into the extinction of absolute freedom; or it may mean 
creativeness creating beyond the confines of matter 
for the sake of creativeness alone. Here is as much 
cause for estrangement between subconscious meanings 
and self-conscious interpretations of them as in the 
saying of Buddhism that the three great illusions of life 
are mind, matter and the immaterial. 

Under these varying influences, philosophy may 
follow pathways leading to opposite results; for the 
tendency of logic is to accept a single basic factor and 
pursue it in a straight line. Logic is interested only 
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secondarily in results; primarily it is interested in its 
own equilibrium, which is disturbed when there are 
several basic factors to be reconciled. Thus, the source 
of all being in the immateriality of pure creativeness 
as a fact known to subconsciousness, may be grasped by 
self-conscious logic and used to demonstrate that there 
can never be any reality in matter, because the imma- 
terial cannot evolve into the material. 

On the other hand, self-consciousness may insist that 
since it handles matter and_makes successful use of 
materiality, the subconscious knowledge of the imma- 
teriality of pure creativeness as the source of existence 
is no more than a mirage. Logic, impartially loyal to 
equilibrium, in whatever direction it is started may 
then affirm that matter cannot disappear into the imma- 
terial and consequently all oe is only a_form of 
matter. In each case, the philosophic viewpoint is in- 
conclusive. The materialistic difference between ap- 
pearance and reality vanishes when appearance serves 
the same end as real When philosophy searches for 
origins, however, then it may divide existence into 
appearance and reality, calling them the material and 
the immaterial, or the reverse; but it cannot discard 
either. It must reconcile itself to both and both to 
living reality and living reality to man’s creative indi- 
viduality. That is to say, it must include experience in 
its results. ats ” = * 
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The Individual and the Race 
In emphasizing individuality, however, we must 


remember that besides individuality in life there is also 
harmony. The principle of spiritual union and self- 
creative personality we shall discuss later. For the 
moment, if we think of Pure Spirit self-evolving from 
the immaterial to the material, as human personalities 
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to extend creative freedom to the utmost, we_are justi- 
fied in speaking of ourselves as individuals. But, if we 
turn from the present to the past, from our individu- 
ality to our origin, then we realize all existence is united 
in a common evolutionary ancestry as_descendants_of 
Pure Spirit, making harmony possible. — 
When we speak of Pure Spirit evolving as fallible 
human beings, in the quest of creative freedom, we 
must not imagine Pure Spirit renouncing its omnipo- 
tence, deliberately, to win back its lost knowledge as a 
motive for creative activity. Omnipotence moves in 
the immaterial. Undetermined materialistic results of 
the creative impetus are the outcome of another move- 
ment, and cannot be known until they are created. So, 
there is no pre-existing knowledge to forget. It may 
be foreseen that water will run downhill; but it cannot 
be foreseen when, how or if the creative impetus will 
pump water uphill. We cannot be endowed with deter- 
ministic knowledge and at the Same time engage in 
creative activity tothe full. We can know that it will 
require about a generation for a forest of trees to reach 
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maturity; but we cannot possibly know what the next 
generation will do with the trees. Omnipotence cannot 
tell us; for the next generation will have creative per- 
sonalities who will evolve entirely new desires, requir- 
ing new ways of treating wood to satisfy. Indeed, the 
next generation will be self-creative individuals of Pure 
Spirit, and Pure Spirit would not be creative, but me- 
chanically deterministic if it could foretell its own 
future activities. 

If Pure Spirit in the beginning had self-projected 
itself as human beings with omnipotent mechanical 
knowledge, mankind to this extent would have been 
mechanical and human personalities would have been 


quite different from what they are. Determinism 
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instead of creativeness would have predominated as 
humanity’s characteristic mark. Elsewhere in the uni- 
verse such may be the evolutionary movement; but 
we know it has not taken that direction here. It is a 
veritable self-contradiction to imagine that if man is 
a self-evolutionary center of Pure Spirit, seeking objec- 
tive creative activity, he must have been self-endowed 
in the beginning with all knowledge of matter, which 
is itself another spiritual movement. Man’s own crea- 
tive activities bring forth new uses of matter that can- 
not possibly have been foreseen. What we really seek 
when we think in such terms is the mechanical satis- 
faction of having our wants fulfilled without the pain- 
ful effort of creative activity. We are tempting our- 
selves to turn to the mechanical impetus and make 
ourselves mechanical. 

The perplexity of fallibility existing in an evolution 
which can only have originated in Pure Spirit disap- 
pears when we realize that the infallible purpose is_ 
to endeavor tg extend creative freedom to the utmost 
by means of spirituality self-projecting ‘itself as the 
creative impetus in_one movement and as the mechan- 
ical imy impetus in_ another | movement. These two move- 
ments coming . together permit objective materialistic 
self-creativeness on the part of Pure Spirit in individual 
form. Pure Spirit would destroy its own omnipotence 
if it had to possess the necessity to foresee the results 
of all of its possible evolutions. For, in that case, all 
of its possible evolutions would be limited to those 
that could be foreseen and would make impossible those 
that could not be foreseen through being self-creative. 
The only way movements can be made foreseeable is to 
prevent them from self-evolving the unforeseeable. 
Such an evolution is possible; but its results must be 
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quite different from those which spring from unpre- 
dictable creative ability. 


The Paradox of Omnipotence 


Instead of magnifying omnipotence by demanding 
that it must foresee all of its own movements, we sup- 
press omnipotence by this limitation. For we declare 
omnipotence is not unlimited, but on the contrary, is 
limited by the fact that it cannot self-project its crea- 
tiveness into self-creative objective centers of activity, 
competent to evolve new and original results in mate- 
rial terms. This theory is undone by a paradox. If 
omnipotence is unable to create the movement of un- 
foreseeable creative freedom, then it is not omnipotent, 
since, by the hypothesis omnipotence can create any- 
thing; but, if it is not omnipotent, then there is no 
omnipotent power preventing the movement of un- 
foreseeable creative freedom. The paradox itself is 
overcome by the fact that omnipotence moves in one 
direction and creative freedom in another, the first en- 
gaged in immaterial pure creativeness and the other 
evolving utilitarian materialistic creativeness. 

If humanity had been given mechanical knowledge 
of matter, by omnipotent fiat, man’s evolutionary de- 
velopment would have been quite different from what it 
has been, while at the same time man would not have 
beensaved from the pains and evils of existence. 
Knowledge and the right use of knowledge are not the 
same. Superior mechanical knowledge has often de- 
stroyed humankind. Man, in many things, knows what. 
is_best_ for him, with what we may zal omnipotent 
finality; and the mechanical means of accomplishment 
are present, gained ae experience. Yet, man does 
not do what he ought to do. When human personality 
has not created the character, will and tenacity necessary 
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to withstand materialistic temptations, the more power 
man possesses over matter to bend it to his desires, the 
greater is the danger of materialism destroying him. 

Professor Frederick Soddy suggests the possibility 
that in the past there may have existed “the wisdom of 
a lost Atlantis,” * and he adds: 


Nothing but the most sublime egoism . . . can make it appear 
improbable that what occurred so suddenly and mysteriously in the 
past few centuries of recorded history may not have occurred before, 
not once but perhaps many times during the vastly longer period 
of which no record has yet been interpreted. It is only right to 
consider the possibility that the command exercised over Nature in 
the twentieth century may have been attained, possibly exceeded, 
previously.” 


If this be so, we are not compelled to attribute the_ 
disappearance of high civilizations of the past to mys- 
terious cataclysms of nature, beyond the power of 
ancient science to_anticipate and avoid. Rather, the 
catastrophes may have been due to degeneracy ‘of 
mankind, caused by the attainment of too much pros- 
perity before man had evolved his personality to the 
| necessary to accept materialistic success and with- 
stand its temptations to_desert the spirit of pure crea- 
tiveness. We know the power of easy prosperity almost 
invariably crushes those who so eagerly reach out for 
it, in the present era of progress. So, we can under- 
stand the danger to which humanity would have been 
subjected « at its 1 very beginging, 1 by, some inconceivable 
process of creative immediacy, omnipotent knowledge 
of the mechanical impefts had given man infallible 
control over matter before he had self-developed his 
personality in keeping with so_perilous a responsibility. 
After many catastrophes, the creative impetus, indeed, 


* Science and Life. p. 85. 
* Ibid. pp. 86-7. 
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might well have evolved such dangerous knowledge 
out of humanity, so that man could start afresh, in 
ignorance, the better to further the quest of creative 
freedom. Man’s salvation is not in superwisdom, but 
in his accumula ation of knowledge equally with such 
self-evolution of his character as is necessary to make 
proper use of his knowledge. But, there can be no such 
mutual adjustment by omnipotent fiat. Tt_can come 
only by experience, if creative freedom is to be 
sustained. 

We see the creative impetus seeking creative freedom 
in desiring most what it has to strive for and discount- 
bial bouon — ee we NT 
ing what we get as gifts. Indeed, if creative activity is 
not within our reach, we imitate it by creating obstacles 
to_be > overcgme. All games with their arbitrary rules 
for victory have this as their purpose. Mark Twain 
has parodied the feeling in Huckleberry Finn by his 
description of the needless difficulties created by Tom 
Sawyer for rescuing the runaway slave, Nigger Jim. 
Tom’s insistence upon digging a way into the cabin 
where Jim is imprisoned, instead of unlocking the door 
and setting the negro free, amuses us, and yet subcon- 
sciously wins our admiration for Tom’s perseverance. 
We feel the creative impetus struggling to engage in 
activity, and so we predict a career for Tom. 


Why Does Man Seek Difficulties? 


But, there is no obvious reason in logic why humanity 
should so persistently offer to combat obstacles and to 
seek them out so that they may be overcome. Tf we 
were unaware of the strengthening effect such efforts 
have upon our personalities, our reason would never tell 
us. Indeed, logically, we might assume that battling 
against matter would cause races and individuals to. 


succumb. We might conclude, rationally enough, that 
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only those could survive who were masters of subter- 
fuge or who had developed stolid qualities of resist- 
ance, so that they might escape conflicts with matter’s 
obstinacies which so persistently sap our strength and 
vitality. 

Suppose this were so. Suppose struggle destroyed 
our personalities and survival of the best meant sur- 
vival of those best adapted to avoid the complications 
of matter, instead of survival of those who master life’s 
difficulties. The human race would have become primi- 
tives in perpetuity. Instead of controlling the planet, 
we would know nothing of creative freedom and would 
have no worthy destiny. We would have brought the 
quest of the Finity of the Infinite to a furtive end, 
evading all obstacles except those associated with 
mere existence, and not even being conscious of our 
surrenders. 

No explanations other than Pure Spirit’s desire to ex- 
tend creative freedom to the utmost can account for 
our refusal to follow paths of evasion and our illogical 
challenges to difficulties which bring us no reward 
except personal worthiness. it. we ourselves have not 
self-evolved the necessary courage to resist the prof- 
fered ease of the mechanical impetus, we make heroes 


of the great souls of the past who have sacrificed all 
for creative freedom. It is their spirit that stirs us 
more than any other. So we engage in hero worship, 
which is worship of creative freedom personified. It 
helps sustain us amid determinism’s difficulties, and 
proves creative Freedom’s reality. 


CHAPTER III 
SPIRITUALTIVY OF -MATIER 


How far we can go in declaring matter to be per- 
sistently obedient to the same natural law is an un- 
solved problem in the newer physics. Somewhere, in 
the course of matter’s devolution, natural law must lose 
control over it, for otherwise there could be no such 
disappearance of matter into extinction as modern 
research indicates. For this reason, it is necessary to 
approach the question of the inevitability of natural 
law or the mechanical impetus, cautiously. There is 
probably no absolute, eternal inevitability in the uni- 
verse. Matter’s loyalty to determinism may not be 
permanent because of the slow but cumulative influence 
of creative factors, perhaps never wholly absent from 
matter’s environment and never entirely at rest. When 
we speak of effect always following cause under the 
same conditions, our logic may be meaningless, for 
conditions may never be quite the same, though beyond 
our present means of detecting slight variations. This 
may be a reason why under subconscious stimulus there 
is ever a spontaneous tendency to reject the self-con- 
scious logical theories of materialism as the controlling 
force in life. Professor William McDougall, in his 
address as president of the Psychological Section of 
the annual meeting of the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science, 1924, said: 


Thirty to forty years ago, when I began to study science, consid- 
erable moral courage would have been required to insist upon the_ 
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purposive nature of man. . . . But, today, how different is the situ- 
ation. Even at the date I speak of, a few great physicists warned us 
against regarding the principles of physical science as adequate to 
the interpretation of human life. And today, these few voices 
have swelled to chorus which even the deafest biologist can hardly 
ignore. Einstein and Eddington and Soddy and a score of others 
repeat the warnings of Maxwell and Kelvin and Poynting and 
Rayleigh. And the physical universe of eternal hard atoms and_ 
universal elastic\ ether, the realm of _pure_mecha ics, has_ become 
a_welter of entities and_activities which change in development 
and disappear like the figures of the kaleidoscope, The psychologist 
who would believe in the efficiency of human effort no longer needs 
fling himself in vain against the problem, how can mind deflect an 
atom from its predetermined course? For the atoms are gone; 
matter has resolved itself into energy; and what energy is no man 
can tell, beyond saying it is the possibility of change, of further 
evolution. 


This statement of the case being true, we cannot 
regard predestination of matter as eternal. But, no 
difficulties present themselves here in the development 
of creative freedom; rather the reverse. Matter holds 
together sufficiently to serve the purpose of the creative 
impetus. Indeed, since the mechanical impetus has 
originated through the suppression of absolute free- 
dom by pure creativeness, its primal loyalty is not to_ 
mechanics, which could never have brought it_out of the 


extinction of absolute freedom, but to the power of 
pure creativeness, its source of being. Thus, the me- 
chanical impetus is not controlled by an automatic self- 
originating cause, but there is spontaneity of creative- 
ness in the manner at least of matter’s beginning, which 


perhaps never is entirely obliterated. 


Mechanism Has No Infinity 


Hence, though we speak of the mechanism of matter, 
we must not be understood as implying that there is 


*New York Times, August 9, 1924. 
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an infinity of mechanical power in materialistic being. 
Matter is not the master. It serves rather as the raw 
material for creative activity. It follows a sufficiently 
stable course to allow the creative impetus to progress 
by means of creative activity in the quest of creative 


freedom; for it has ore tenacity in holding together 
th im 


to_make the efforts of the creative impetus to mold it_ 
worth while. We may say after a fashion that the 
mechanical impetus challenges the creative impetus 
because the mechanical impetus does not respond crea- 
tively to invitations to reveal itself. It waits for the 
creative impetus to take the initiative. But, the me- 
chanical impetus is not inert and does not forever follow 
a solitary line of movement. This is highly advan- 
tageous to the creative impetus, for matter cannot be 
eternally stabilized if it is to furnish generation after 

PEER ————— 5 Saya as 
generation with renewed materials for creative activity. 
We know by experience that matter’s reaction to time, 
to the simple progress of duration, is not a negative_ 
reaction, but effects a change in matter’s own sequences. 
Thus, when we build a house, we depend on cause and 
effect to hold bricks and mortar together. But, after 
time has passed for a sufficient while, cause and effect 
change, and instead of holding the house together, 
impel it to decay and fall apart. 

Thus, though the mechanical impetus produces mate- 
rial which the creative impetus is competent to use in 
extending its activities, that is but a part of what the 
mechanical impetus contributes to the quest of creative 
freedom. Equally important is the removal of used-up 
material. The mechanical impetus holds matter to- 
gether whereby creative activity is encouraged to come 
forth, and this movement of matter we call integration. 
But, the mechanical impetus also takes matter away 
whereby room is made for further creative activities, 
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and this movement we call disintegration. Each move- 
ment is necessary for the creative impetus to pursue 
the quest of creative freedom over a long period of 
time. 

Our failures we more often desert than destroy; 
and our successes, too, we eventually cast aside, for we 
create not to possess a created thing as the reason and 
end in itself. We create because we are centers of 
creative activity, ees striving as we shall show 
later, to develop persona ity. Whether or not we are 
successful creatively, we continue to strive to create 
and recreate. But, we could not do this if natural 
law were to hold matter together forever in original 
static forms, thereby blocking the fresh use of matter 
that. had been used previously in the past. For even 
the early earth would have been permanently cluttered 
with primitive roducts. _ There 1 must be three condi- 
tions for the mechanical impetus to follow before the 
creative impetus can use matter adequately—integra- 
tion, disintegration and reintegration. 

“Tf we ask why the forms of matter which we know, 
have arisen, and no others, we show that very sense of 
curiosity which is the creative impetus’s most important 
aid to progress. For, to ask is preliminary to finding 
out, and by our resulting experiments we increase our 
knowledge and widen our personalities through securing 
the knowledge by our own efforts. Furthermore, we 
incite ourselves thereby to create new combinations of 
matter which the mechanical impetus would never have 
provided for us. We first create our capacities for 
handling matter, as in chemistry and metallurgical ex- 
plorations, and then by persistence in this very analysis 
we make matter what it was not before. 

Not only are we able to change the forms of matter 


to meet our changing and expanding desires, but natural 
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law itself shows a capacity for change, thereby causing 
confusion from time to time to scientific axioms. The 
“solar system” of an atom does not obey the laws of 
our own solar system, which but recently were thought 
to have an eternally representative character. What 
Sir William Rutherford calls “laws of probability” * 
seem to operate within the atom, but the same laws 
might destroy the character of interplanetary relations 
which apparently require a more dependable proba- 
bility of repetitions. Bertrand Russell says “the ordi- 
nary laws of matter are more like a statistical aver- 
age.”* That is to say they do not hold the same for 
all. Einstein asserts that “a law cannot be final if_only 
for the reason that the conceptions which we use ta. 
formulate it show themselves to be imperfect or insuf- 


a 


ficient as science progresses.” * 


Matter’s Spiritual Testimony 


The lack of eternal mechanical power on the part 
of natural law, which relativity especially emphasizes, 
may be the birthmark of matter as having originated in 
pure ‘creativeness. So, we may say matter’s conduct 
testifies to its spirituality. We suspect this cannot be 
so, however, because matter is lifeless and is mechani- 
cally controlled; while we regard spirit as intangible, 
invisible, and ceaselessly active beyond any control. In- 
vestigations of Professor Nels Bohr, Professor R. A. 
Millikan and others, however, permit us to see that 
this attitude is but a false impression caused by the 
limitations of self-conscious logic. Science, under utili- 


*«The Electrical Structure of Matter.” Presidential address be- 
fore the British Association for the Advancement of Science, 1924. 

*Lecture on Mechanism and Life at Columbia University, April 
2, 1924. 

“Quoted by Alexander Moszkowski in Einstein the Searcher. p. 
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tarian influences, thought until lately that matter’s 
ultimates were atoms, corporeal and indivisible, like 
microscopic billiard balls. But, the atom has now been 
broken up, and in Professor Millikan’s words: 


We all agree that so far as physical science has gone, there have 
appeared but two fundamental entities, namely positive and negative 
electrons, which seem to be the building stones of the universe. 

The electrons are not themselves material things, but 
appear to be electricity without anything that has been 
electrified. Matter’s solidity, tera: is but its tem- 
porary form. Matter was not solid in its beginning. 
Matter’s origin in present scientific terms of description 
is nearer to the spiritual than to the material. Science 
has got rid of materiality as matter’s own ultimate. 
When science speaks of matter as passing from material 
substance into etherial energy, or as disappearing beyond 
the ether into pure motion, it has deserted materialistic 
phraseology and is accepting spirit’s own vocabulary 
of immateriality. The outward qualities of matter, 
therefore, which have made us doubt its source in Pure 
Spirit, are only evolutionary results which assist in the 
development of creative activity. They are real while 
they exist; but their reality continues only as they last. 
This is to say no more, however, than that the me- 
chanical impetus can change matter’s form. 

Living matter is matter within which the creative 
impetus has inserted itself, to construct a machine for 
its activities. Instead of making a mechanical machine 
from without, the creative impetus evolves a machine 
from within, though experimentally and with many 
errors, because the creative impetus has no omnipotent 
power. We, who are centers of the creative impetus, 
are outwardly material, for our bodies are made of 

1 Address before American Chemical Society. New York Times, 
April 23, 1924. 
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matter and are the primary instruments for our creative 
activities. Also, we_ who are centers of, the creative 
impetus seek to mold matter r external to us, into mate- 
rialistic products by our power of cre creative activity. So, 
matter has a double character from ‘the ¢ creative impe- 
tus’s 1s%s standpoint in | in that it can bes ‘molded from w within— 
as the creative impetus evolves the the living body and 
organs while remaining within them. sR eA TEN E 
them from within—and can can be molded from without as, 
when the creative impetu us us makes ma matter into 2 > a house. 

Within the living body, the creative impetus subjec- 
tively | has s evolved a living ‘machine out of matter; and 
then, using th the | living machine as as its instrument, the 
creative impetus objectively molds matter outside the 
body. The two movements cannot be ‘properly u: under- 
stood if we stress too much the difference as one of kind 
instead of one of degree. A woman kneading dough 
is_a_center of the creative impetus. Her body is a 
machine made out of matter, by a _ subjective operation 
from within matter itself, by the creative impetus. The 
creative impetus also” uses her body as a_machine to 
make matter—the dough—into bread, by an. objective 
operation. In ‘both cases, the creative impetus is in 
control of matter, for the woman’s body and the dough 
are equally matter, the first controlled “from within 
and the second c controlled from without. 

6 all of its its operations, the creative impetus encoun- 
ters matter’s resistance. This resistance, however, is bu is but 
another na name for the inexperience of the creative im- 
petus in not knowing how to mold a and guide matter 
with full efficiency. Matter’s resistance, too, we_may 
describe as no more than the competence of the me- 
chanical impetus to keep matter consistent to its own 
mechanism, which, “indeed, although not not eternal, is suf- 
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ficiently persistent to_serye the creative impetus by 
holding the parts of material products together. 


Matter Is Not the Equivalent of Life 

Efforts to explain life in terms of the mechanical 
impetus seek mechanical equivalents for the emotions 
in an attempt to demonstrate that Pure Spirit is me- 
chanical and not self-creative. Suppose it be found 
that certain glands control displays of affection, for 
instance, and that by increasing or decreasing the gland 
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secretions, affection may be stimulated or diminished. 
Affection is not thereby made a mechanical quality. 
The creative impetus, seeking to utilize affection— 
which we shall analyze later—must organize its bodily 
machine so that objective use of affection is made pos- 
sible. If gland secretions which are poured into the 
bodily machine create the right conditions of bodily 
matter for an affectionate fenee by the creative im- 
petus within the_bodily machine, this means no more 
than that the creative impetus has evolved an effective 

See ee a ae > : 
way to make affection work. For, affection is not only 
a mental attitude. If it were that alone, creative activ- 
ity would be limited to the subjective activities of a 
dream world. Affection must use the bodily machine 
to create objective expression, or_its purpose will have 
been foiled by the difficulties the mechanical impetus 
offers to the creative impetus. If we discover a rela- 
tionship between glands and affection, the creative 
impetus, which has become self-conscious in our per- 
sonalities, has made the discovery from the outside, of 
its own subconscious handiwork. For, the relationship 
between glands and affection has been established by the 
creative impetus, subconsciously from within the ae 
long before the creative impetus discovered the rela- 
tionship self-consciously from without the body. All 
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discoveries of the way the human machine works are 
BOIS 

similar results of self-conscious awareness by the crea- 
tive ve impetus of its own products which it has subcon- 
sciously evolved. | 

Within Tiving matter ig the creative impetus, seeking 
to mold matter into eyer mgre efficient instruments for 
activity ; and also within matter ig “the. mechanical i im- 
petus, holding matter t to mechanical consistency. The 
two forces which thus meet are not evenly matched. 
Matter and natural law can evolve without the crea- 
tive impetus; but the creative impetus cannot progress 
in objective form without matter. Clay can exist with- 
out the potter; but not the p potter as a potter, , without 
clay. _ Since the creative impetus must use matter and_ 
since natural law holds matter together, the cr creative. 
impetus must everywhere adapt itself to matter’s ways 
and to the conditions of natural law. Otherwise, there 
can be no creative activity objectively expressed; for if 
the creative impetus applies resistless power to suppress 
matter’s obstinacy, it_will destroy its own purpose. It 
will force materiality to ) disappear into the void of 
absolute freedom. — 

So, the creative impetus must limit its efforts to what- 
ever tension matter and natural law will stand. It 
must experiment with matter’s ways, therefore, since no 
omnipotent knowledge of matter is possible if creative 
freedom is to endure; and since matter’s weakness often 
turns to strength because of the creative impetus’s own 
inexperience and ignorance of materiality. 

The presence of both the creative impetus and the 
mechanical impetus within living matter makes the 
mechanical impetus’s responses unforeseeable, thou ugh 
it_ may may know nothing except determinism. The crea- 
tive impetus adds ds something new and unpredictable 
to > the \e joint situation. This fact a accounts for the fre- 
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quent appearance of seemingly arbitrary changes in_liv- 


ing matter’s conduct. If the human body were only a 
deterministic machine, medical treatment would be a 
mechanical proceeding, like repairing an engine. But, 
the body often responds differently to the same medi- 
cine for the same illness, due to the fluctuation of the 
creative impetus. 

Galen, the great Roman physician of the second cen- 
tury, A.D., relates that he found a woman patient was 
not ill, but in love, because her pulse beat rapidly when 
the name of Pylades, the dancer, was mentioned, while 
it was indifferent to other names.’ Here, the creative 
impetus within the bodily machine of the woman, seek- 
ing to mate with Pylades, had met with difficulties. The 
reaction of the creative impetus affected the bodily 
machine, causing alterations in the pulse. It was not 
the mechanical impetus which had fallen in love. A 
mechanical machine has no likes and dislikes. It was 
the creative impetus which selected Pylades for its mate, 
and felt itself defeated at the lack of response of the 
creative impetus within Pylades. The result was a 
change in the bodily machine of Galen’s patient, due 
to the creative impetus’s fluttering efforts to remold 
matter to a defensive state or for repair. So, when 
the creative impetus has organized matter into a center 
of action, exact prevision a what the mechanical im- 
petus will do is impossible. The mechanical impetus 
does not exercise the control over the living body. The 
control centers in the creative impetus, which, itself_is 
limited, however, by its own inexperiences and by the 
limitations of matter. 

The creative impetus is restrained too from applying 
heavy pressure against matter which it_has organized 


*Quoted by Lynn Thorndike in History of Magic and Experi- 
mental Science, Vol. 1, pp. 144-145. 
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into a living center of action because of the presence 
of pain. [he creative impetus seems to have devised 
pain as an alarm signal to make itself aware of the 
danger of breaking through matter. But, matter’s own 
difficulties and the lack of omnipotent knowledge by 
the creative impetus have made the system imperfect. 
Here is another indication that life is not controlled 
by deterministic absolutism, but creates its way by ex; 
perience as it progresses. 

The less successful creative life is, the more per- 
sistently does the creative impetus strive to survive, 
because the more centers of action there must be for 
progress to have its chance to extend creative freedom. 
The birth rate is comparatively high among classes rela- 
tively lacking in creative ability; but it is low among 
the more creative groups. In the first case, there must 
be large numbers of individuals for even a few to ap- 
pear who can be stimulated to creative activity. In 
the second case, creative activity is assured with fewer 
numbers. Here is a tendency which to the present has 
rested with the creative impetus working subconsciously. 
But, the creative impetus is now seeking self-conscious 
direction of the movement. This is an indication of 
the way the creative impetus self-consciously improves 
its own subconscious methods, which may not always 
be errors, but primitive modes of survival subject to 
evolutionary improvement. 


Matters Difficulties Are Not Eternal 


Matter’s difficulties do not have to be forever present, 
opposing creative progress. If by our own activities 
we discover how to overcome hardships, we have won 
for the creative impetus a new lease of freedom. No 
force outside humanity itself will have made life more 
agreeable or more secure or less complicated. We will 
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have advanced along the road of creative freedom due 
to our own efforts. Still, it may be insisted that for all 
practical purposes there is no real difference between 
success omnipotently prescribed for us, thereby making 
us deterministic machines, and success transmitted to us 
as the result of the painful difficulties of the past gen- 
erations. In either case, are we not beneficiaries with- 
out effort on our own part? We shall examine this 
factor in more detail when we study Heredity. For 
the moment, we may point out that the benefits we 
obtain by what Count Korzybski calls the “ten billion 
living man-powers of the dead”* are the accumulated 
results of the gains of the creative impetus in its indi- 
vidual strivings. The difference is decisive between 
such an inheritance and, let us say, a fortune bequeathed 
to_us. The fortune permits us to abandon creative 
activity for the ease and security of determinism, which 
undermine personality. But, the_higher standards of 
living, transmitted to us_as_heirs of _the past, are pri- 
marily urgings to_enter enlarging fields of creative 
freedom. We do not live passively on these advan- 
tages, but start afresh from them, equipped for more 
complicated activities. 

The ten billion living man-powers of the dead whose 
work in bygone ages is our inheritance have become for 
us deterministic instruments, fabricated by the creative 
impetus in the past for its future progress through 
matter. The man-powers of the dead are not them- 
selves creative factors in life. They cannot of their 
own efforts extend creative freedom. It is for us to 
keep the mastery over them continuously, for other- 
wise their frequently facile qualities may conquer us, 
as luxurious and indolent living and ease of gaining a 
livelihood so frequently do by fastening our exclusive 


* Manhood of Humanity. p. 126. 
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interest on materialistic prosperity, to the loss of our 
spiritual character. 

Personal safety often lies in clinging to the primi- 
tive, for creative freedom is perilous in its responsibili- 
ties. The civilizations of ancient times have all passed 
away. The remote ages of primitive man have come 
down to us, however, sustained by the savages of the 
wilds. That is to say, the more the creative impetus 
aproaches the mechanical impetus in its choice of con- 
duct, the less risk does it run of painful reactions. But 
that is to say no more than when this happens in the 
struggle between them, the mechanical impetus has won 
the contest by the difficulties which it develops along 
the road to creative freedom. The only way to know 
matter is to test it. Progress never moves in a straight 
line because each generation that receives gifts from the 
past can keep them only by creating personalities ade- 
quate to carry forward the new learning. Giordano 
Bruno was burned at the stake in Rome two thousand 
years after Aristotle, whose philosophy he attacked to 
the great scandal of the Church; for the pagan Athe- 
nian’s “logic and physics, together with the Ptolemaic 
system of astronomy, were then considered inseparable 
portions of the Christian creed.” * 

Indeed, in every individual there is an element of 
choice which may turn to mechanical ease in search of 
satisfaction. The easy way is an imitation of the me- 
chanical impetus, which, as we have seen, is associated 
with the creative impetus in the bodily machine. This 
fact of association, we may say, seems at times to have 
a detrimental influence on the creative impetus. It 
appears to tempt the creative impetus to hesitate in 
pursuing the quest of creative freedom because of the 


"Biographical History of Philosophy, by George Henry Lewes. 
p- 318. 
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obstacles along the road. The mechanical impetus, me- 
chanically obedient, metaphorically may suggest that 
it has a better time than the creative impetus, whose 
pursuit of evolutionary progress so frequently ends in 
disaster and almost always leads to the pain of effort. 
But, in reality the determinism of matter is never 
trustworthy from the standpoint of stability. The me- 
chanical impetus integrates matter only to disintegrate 
it. Its own appearance of permanence and contentment 
is not justified by experience. Matter_is ever under- 
going change and seems inclined even toward disinte- 
gration or or extinction. _ So, t the_ creative impetus, 1 ie Bits 
trusts to the security of f imitating the mechanical ways 
of matter, disintegrates its own creative power. 


CHAPTER IV 


THE CREATIVE IMPETUS’S TWO WAYS 
ORPACT IV Lie 


We know by our experience of life that activities 
occur both by self-conscious and subconscious direction. 
The two movements associate with each other and also 
seem at times in conflict. They are both interdepend- 
ent and independent in their relationships. They ap- 
pear to represent two methods of procedure, while yet 
they act as if they had a common origin. The primary 
differences between them are their varying displays of 
self-awareness and the fact that one operates subjec- 
tively and the other operates objectively. That is, 
subconsciousness conducts itself as though it were 
familiar with itself from the inside and had no need 
of an_analytical function because it engages in direct 
action; while self-consciousness outwardly realizes and 
analyzes itself and the situations it faces. Both are 
forms of consciousness. 

Consciousness exists of itself wherever there is dura- 
tion. Bergson has pointed out the impossibility of 
avoiding this conclusion in his work on Duration and 
Simultaneity: 


One cannot speak of a reality which endures without introducing 
consciousness. ‘The metaphysician makes a universal consciousness 
intervene, directly. Common sense thinks of it vaguely. The 
mathematician, it is true, does not have to occupy himself with it, 
since he is interested in the measurement of things, and not in their 
nature. But, if he asks what he is measuring, if he fixes his atten- 
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tion on time, itself, he necessarily represents to himself succession, 
and consequently the past and the future, and consequently a bridge 
between the two (if not, he will have only one of the two, a pure 
instantaneity): then, again, it is impossible to imagine or conceive 
a common trait between past and future without an element of 
memory, and consequently, of consciousness. 


Consciousness endures in Pure Spirit since pure crea- 
tiveness by its very character implies duration. But, 
an anthropomorphic meaning is unnecessary in under- 
standing the consciouness of Pure Spirit which is not in 
association with matter, and where the intent is spon- 
taneity of creativeness for its own sake alone. But, 
material existence as we know it, evolving toward crea- 
. ——+— es dam sats 1 eeecoaee 
tive freedom in individual forms and having to ex- 
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periment in creating its passage through matter, requires 
the anthropomorphic presence of self-consciousness. 

So, consciousness, while enduring as subconsciousness 
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which is the original method of the creative impetus 
in directing its activities, has evolved self-consciousness 
to deal with life and matter from the outside and to 
attain self-knowledge of individual personality, so that 
creative freedom can be furthered. Self-consciousness 
permits consciousness to consider creativeness not as an 
uninterrupted continuum, but as divisible, whereby po- 


tential activities and tentative movements so advan- 


SS 


tageous to experimental progress are made more pro- 
ductive. Subconsciousness, producing direct inner im- 


mediacy of action in imitation of the immaterial process 
of Pure Spirit, and self-consciousness evolving ways of 
restraint and quick corrections, and competent also to 
emphasize individuality, are no more than different 


attitudes of awareness on the part of the creative 
impetus. 


These two movements, however, were evolved under 


* Durée et Simultanéité. pp. 60-61. 
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different conditions and at widely separated times, and 
they do not fully understand each other’s methods. 
Thus, when we look back on an accomplishment we 
have just produced, we often seem to face something 
so strange that we cannot understand how we were able 
to create it. While the creative operation was in prog- 
ress, we really were not self-conscious of ourselves, but 
were under subconscious direction. ‘That is to say, we 
ourselves, in self-conscious mood, frequently cannot 
recognize our own subconscious handiwork. Neverthe- 
less, each method of operation, whether it be below 
the surface of self-awareness or above the surface, is 
equally the activity of the creative impetus. We know 
by the fact of being “buried in our work” that we can 
sink our own self-consciousness into subconsciousness, 
proceeding more effectively by this device than if we 
have to keep self-consciously urging ourselves to per- 
sist in our efforts. Subconsciousness, indeed, through 
its self-development in plants and animals before hu- 
manity was reached in the evolutionary scale, has had a 
start_of millions of years in experience over self-con- 
sciousness. Self-consciousness has developed only as. 
a late addition to the subconscious evolutionary inheri- 
tance of the creative impetus. 

Self-consciousness widens the interests of subcon- 
sciousness, extending creative activity by its broader 
vision. Self-consciousnesgs is the creative impetus come 
to the surface of its own living machine which it has 
created from within the machine, to observe both itself 
and matter from the outside. Self-consciousness stimu~ 
lates action by making desires versatile and enticing 
and by providing a wider realization of progressive and 
co-operative purpose in the quest of creative freedom. 
But, it has none of the precision and accuracy of sub- 
consciousness for it has not yet reached that stage af 
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experience. It is continually making the most trivial 
mistakes and betrays by its hesitancies and inexactitudes 
in dealing with matter its late appearance along the evo- 
lutionary line. Indeed, when we speak of a person 
being self-conscious, we mean he is uncertain and awk- 
ward in manner, without the immediacy of self-control 
that subconsciousness displays. We refer to naturalness 
as being unconscious, meaning it is subconscious. The 
ability of subconsciousness tq adapt itself to. an environ- 
ment with quick understanding hi has all the skill of the 
old, experienced hand. But, it is “sel f-consciousness 
that sees new environments and points the way for sub- 
consciousness to extend creative activities. 

The ego is the creative impetus expressing itself both 
subconsciously ‘and ‘self- consciously. ~ Our tendency, 
however, i is to recognize ourselves only in terms of self- 
consciousness, considering subconsciousness rather as our 
machine. This is because we seem to know subcon- 
sciousness only through self-consciousness; while self- 
consciousness had more liberty of action and sees fur- 
ther objectively, and can hear itself talk to itself and 
others. Self-consciousness thus has a certain arro- 
gance, looking down on subconsciousness as youth ever 
regards age and experience. Furthermore, self-con- 
sciousness, in juvenile freshness of analytical power, 
observes the age-long work of subconsciousness in con- 
structing and sustaining the bodily machine; and as the 
machine runs with a regularity which appears from the 
outside to be mechanical, subconsciousness is regarded 
as a form of mechanism. This is a profound mistake. 
Subconsciousness is the creative impetus at work below 
the surface of interest in| itself. Self-consciousness’s in- 
terest is is personal, in |, in itself; but subconsciousness reflects 
the at attention of the creative impetus as fixed rather on 
its goal of creative freedom and on its bodily machine 
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as its instrument for activity. The efficiency of sub- 
consciousness gains from the fact that it does not divide 
its energy between self-contemplation and attainment 
of the creative impetus’s desires. But, it is only through 
self-consciousness that a widened understanding of 
changing objective reality is brought to subconscious 
attention. Self-consciousness, however, can interrupt 
the progress of subconsciousness by keeping self-con- 
sciously aware of itself even after having put subcon- 
sciousness in the right direction. In this mood, we try 
to act and watch ourselves act either for our self- 
approval or to gain self-confidence. Thus, as Professor 
John Dewey says, “self-conscious will to power is found 
mainly in those who have a so-called inferiority com- 
plex.”* That is, the more subconscious we are of 
ourselves in action, the more do we make ourselves at 
one with the work in hand.” Self-conscious will to 
power is an effort to_substitute willing for action. The 
inferiority complex here evident, in reality, means that 
we do not trust our subconscious powers to carry us 
through, when we have problems of power to meet, 
but instead, try to use self-consciousness to stimulate 
ourselves artificially. 


Subconsciousness Develops by Experience 


Subconsciousness developed its various attitudes 
toward life at different evolutionary stages. Some of 
the old ways are no longer useful, for new environ- 
ments require new methods of dealing with them. Sub- 
consciousness, however, is restrained from continuous 
change by its tenacity of purpose, by its lack of an ex- 
tensive objective viewpoint and by the inherited chan- 
nels of action it has made for itself which we shall 
examine when we analyze heredity. How self-con- 


* Human Nature and Conduct. p. 142. 
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sciousness can convey its knowledge to subconsciousness 
is as difficult a problem as the transfer of subconscious 
knowledge to self-consciousness. Experience has not yet 
found a common basis of understanding between these 
two attitudes of the creative impetus. When a sure 
way of intercommunication is discovered, the quest of 
creative freedom will be greatly assisted. 

We may see something of the working of subcon- 
scious creativeness by examining language. Here is an 
instrument evolved subconsciously by the creative impe- 
tus to extend creative activity and also to give form to 
vocal longings for esthetic expression. Language 
comes forth as a creative product, not as a ma- 
chine-like, mechanical affair, but revealing signs of the 
creative impetus learning by experience and forgetting 
forms of activity which are never associated with mech- 
anism. Languages are passed on by the subconscious to 
the self-conscious, created in such forms as are beyond 
self-conscious realization of the process. Self-conscious- 
ness, accepting language from subconsciousness, uses it 
as a machine just as it accepts the body from subcon- 
sciousness for use as a machine. But, both machines 
have been made by subconscious operations of the crea- 
tive impetus. Self-consciousness may try to describe 
the marvels of the co-operations of the body as me- 
chanically evolved since the bodily structure is sus- 
tained in life by the creative impetus acting subcon- 
sciously and beyond self-consciousness’s present ability 
to duplicate. But, the marvels of the co-operation of 
language defy a mechanical explanation by self-con- 
sciousness, which can imitate the process, itself. We 
refuse to accept the amazing complexities of case, de- 
clension, conjugation, roots, terminations and other 
classes of linguistic structure as having come together 
automatically by some mechanistic law. We realize 
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they must have been created by the human beings who 
use them. Still, they were not made self-consciously. 
The creative act has been subconsciously done by the 
creative impetus; and self-consciousness takes creative 
credit to itself when it does no more than create meth- 
ods for analyzing languages and discovering the sub- 
conscious ways of their growth and their distinguishing 
characteristics. Language is the most familiar instru- 
ment self-consciousness uses; and yet when self-con- 
sciousness itself tries to make a self-conscious language, 
as Esperanto, it rejects its own handiwork and returns 
to the subconsciously created machinery of expression as 
more natural. Subconsciousness thus demonstrates its 
practical efficiency over self-consciousness. Dr. A. A. 
Goldenweiser shows that: 


While we regard the language in which we think and express our 
ideas as very particularly our own, the grammatical structure of that 
language rests on the unconscious. The complicated systems of 
classifications, categories and nuances, which make up grammar, are 
used by the individual without the least realization of their presence. 
In primitive communities where writing is unknown, individuals 
are totally unaware of the very existence of a grammar underlying 
the language they daily use. ‘The situation is not very different 
today, for the fact that grammar is taught does not prevent us from 
absorbing the structure of our mother tongue without the least ref- 
erence to whatever conscious knowledge we may acquire of its gram- 
matical principles. Only at the cost of a deliberate and persistent 
effort can the mind be brought to deal analytically with the elements 
of the grammar it constantly employs in thinking.t 


That is to say, the mind, by a deliberate self-conscious 
act, must learn self-consciously what it already knows 


and, in fact, has created, subconsciously. For, the mind 
is but another name for the creative impetus or the per- 


sonality, seeking efficient ways of self-expression. 
To speak of losing one’s mind, we may add, is a mis- 


* Early Civilization. p. 17. 
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statement of fact. There has never been any demon- 
stration of any kind showing the mind has been lost. 
What is meant by the expression is that the creative 
impetus’s control over parts of the bodily machine, as 
the brain or nervous system, has been lost, so that ob- 
jective expressiveness cannot be guided from within. 
The bodily machine has been created by the creative 
impetus without omni ‘ipotent help and Pate means of 
slowly accumulated experience. It is, therefore, i imper- 
fect and often fails to withstand the strain put on it. 
When a motorcar breaks down, the driver in his seat— 
or, We may say, 7 say, emb bodied i in the car as 1s the. creative im- 
petus is embodied in the bodily machine—is s still the 
driver ‘and has not been lost. F What has been lost is 
the driver’s control over his car, not over himself. 
Lf the car cannot be repaired, the driver ver may be_aware 
of other forms of embodiment whereby he can reach 
his destination, as a railway train. Or, he may proceed 
without any embodiment at all and solely within him- 
self, as by walking. 


Psycho-Analysis Seeks the Co-operation of Both 
Forms of Consciousness 


Psycho-analysis is_an_ operative method whereby 
sel f-consciousness tries to make the bodily machine more 
effective through counteracting x subconscious tenacity 
of ideas. We have just. seen that subconsciousness 
clings to its Ideas even though they no longer meet 
existing conditions. “This characteristic of persistence 
is of the utmost value to to the creative impetus. If sub- 
consciousness were naturally vacillating and had to be 
continuously put on the scent anew, the creative impetus 
would not have progressed very far toward creative 
activity. It is often difficult to start subconsciousness 
at work in a. new direction, especially when effort en- 
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counters matter’s resistance; but once the start has been 
made, subconsciousness holds the direction with con- 
siderable fidelity. The creative impetus has had to 
develop in subconsciousness ability to be resolute_in 
acquiring knowledge from experience and storing it up; 
for this has been the main way to progress. Discrimina- 
tion, too, has been evolved with considerable efficiency, 
where subconscious development alone is concerned, 
as, for instance, in the co-ordinations of the various 
parts of the bodily machine. But, where self-conscious 
purposes are concerned, as in the extension of creative 
activities, subconscious discrimination is inefficient. So, 
as self-consciousness evolved very much later than sub- 
consciousness, co-operation between them is_ difficult 
and often results in grotesque and tragic errors on both 
sides. | 
Psycho-analytical knowledge is knowledge gained 
by self-consciousness of.certain defects in subconscious- 
ness’s reasoning processes as applied to external, objec- 
tive affairs, which, in reality, are the concern not of 
subconsciousness as much as of self-consciousness. The 
creative impetus in its youth, may have received a 
fright, producing a deep impression of fear suggesting 
the necessity for self-protection to the youthful subcon- 
sciousness. This suggestion is due to subconscious habit 
in more primitive conditions when self-consciouness 
had not developed an easy. ability to deal with such 
matters. Under primitive conditions, subconsciouness 
might have been competent to evolve a proper response 
to the danger; but this work having passed to self-con- 
sciousness, the subconscious skill has atrophied to a large 
extent, while yet subconsciousness before it has gained 
a mature outlook in the individual, at times tries to 
respond as of old. So, a fright may cause subconscious- 
ness to try to react to a danger warning without being 
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able properly to do so. A permanent condition of dis- 
turbed subconscious reactions may then occur until such 
time as self-consciousness may succeed in directing the 
attention of subconsciousness to the fact that there is no 
longer any purpose being served by subconsciously re- 
sponding to the memory of the fear. When this hap- 
pens, subconsciousness drops its interest in the matter 
and what is called a psycho-analytical cure has been 
brought about. The psycho-analyst himself, who treats 
the patient, is no more than the self-consciousness of one 
creative impetus trying to reach into the subconscious- 
ness of another creative impetus or trying to show 
the other’s own self-consciousness how to do so, itself, 
and pass the reassuring information along. 

The symbolism used by self-consciousness which 
psycho-analysis has discovered, shows how crudely 
self-consciousness may try to express the meaning of 
subconscious disturbances when self-consciousness is 
unaware of the basis of the subconscious agitation. A 
similar inefficiency is shown by self-consciousness in 
dreams, where self-consciousness tries to solve its own 
problems of objective, material existence in subcon- 
scious terms of the immaterial. So result those fantastic 
effects of dreams as though matter were constantly rising 
superior to forces controlling its materiality and being 
remolded by immaterial means, known to subconscious- 
ness, but in reality foreign to self-conscious activities. 
The differences and contradictions in interpreting 
dreams, psycho-analytically, result from the inefficient 
efforts of subconsciousness to express itself in ways 
clear to self-consciousness; and also to the difficulties of 
self-consciousness in translating the subconscious sym- 
bols of communication. Subconsciousness and self-con- 
sciousness are not infallible. Both make mistakes in 
analyses and interpretations, which are difficult to detect, 
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and which add to the possibilities of error in psycho- 
analytical treatment. 

Conditions of mutual awareness between self-con- 
sciousness and subconsciousness seem often to occur, 
whereby psycho-analytical cures are made by the indi- 
vidual, without self-consciousness retaining a memo- 
rized record of the fact. In these cases a sort of spon- 
taneous psycho-analysis removes subconscious complexes 
which interrupt creative activity, without necessity for 
professional aid. This happens, for instance, when we 
self-consciously force ourselves to advance into the 
dark, despite subconscious fears, and convince subcon- 
sciousness that its complex, whatever it might have 
been, was groundless. The more clearly subconscious- 
ness and self-consciousness can co-operate in co-ordi- 
nating their knowledge, the more efficient man becomes. 
This movement 1s proceeding from both directions, 
subconsciousness trying to inform self-consciousness of 
its powers as self-consciousness tries to guide subcon- 
sciousness. 


Subconscious Knowledge of the Ancient Sages 


The astonishing accuracies of ancient investigators 
into the reasons for things, before the era of science, 
frequently perplex us. We meet such ancient forms 
of knowledge constantly and wonder how man could 
have guessed right so often before he had scientific 
methods of studying phenomena. These results were 
not guesses. The store of such knowledge of the past 
is largely the outcome of subconsciousness breaking 
through to self-consciousnes and passing on its informa- 
tion. Exactitudes and inexactitudes intermingle in 
ancient lore because self-consciousness added to the 

ie —r eee pe —— —— 
reality of subconscious knowledge its own misinterpre- 
tations, not corrected by external analysis. Subcon- 
es, 
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sciousness possesses its facts about existence because_it 
has built up matter from the inside for its own use. 
Its knowledge is subjective but synthetic. Science _is 
the_name given to the method whereby the creative 
impetus self-consciously seeks to know matter by taking 
it apart from the_ oe analytically. Both methods 
co-ordinated, give the maximum results. 

The Bergsonian method of studying reality below 
the surface, we may interpret as a_movement of self- 
consciousness into the realm of subconsciousness, solely 
to_ observe what happens. Differences that may result 
in the kinds of knowledge brought to the surface by 
self-consciousness do not invalidate the Bergsonian 
method. They are due to different degrees of inter- 
pretative ability on the part of self-consciousness when 
analyzing subconscious knowledge and to interpositions 
of self-conscious logic which confuse subconscious truth. 

When man is able to co-ordinate subconsciousness 
and self-consciousness to an extent far beyond the nor- 
mal, the result is what we call genius. The manner 
of genius is to_express itself in the form of original 
insight. The subconscious awareness of the creative 
impetus, in genius, has found a_way of making its 
knowledge pass into possession of_self-consciousness; 
while the knowledge of self-consciousness moves into 
subconsciousness and inspires subjectively directed action 
afresh. The freedom of this inter-association results 
in a union of the two viewpoints, subjective and objec- 
tive, and so the quest of creative freedom is carried 
forward for a large advance. Gauss, the mathema- 
tician, is said to have exclaimed, “I have the result, 
only I do not yet know how to get to it.”* He meant 
the creative impetus had penetrated to the solution 
of the problem subconsciously, and had made self- 


* Quoted by Moszkowski. Of. cit. p. 97. 
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consciousness aware of its success; but the self-conscious 
interpretation of the solution v was diffict ficult. So often, 
indeed, is this true, as to fo suggest that at subconsciousness 
may move amid dimensions where self-consciousness 
has not_as yet - the necessary experience to follow. The 
flash of in sight, whereby subconscious knowledge enter enters 
suddenly into Sif aeeneaatene or shows there isa method 
of communication which 1s as yet ‘self-consciously inex. inex- 
plicable. All self-consciousness knows is_that it has 
the result; not how it_has received ate 

“The e extent to which co-operation exists in the evolu- 
tion “of life is only dimly realized b by _self-conscious- 
ness. “We hi have not developed th the self-conscious ability 
to.ana alyze the way co-operative movements vements due to sub- 
conscious initiative operate; but we can observe in 
various cases. ; results that seem “explicable. O nly a as the 
outcome of subconscious ; intent. Self-consciousness has 
evolved the quality of self-sacrifice of the individual by 
his own act in the interest of extending creative freedom, 
warfare casualty lists being the most notable example of 
this on a large scale. There must be many similar sub- 
conscious movements toward self-sacrifice below the 
level of self-consciousness, which have helped the sub- 
conscious struggles toward creative freedom; and some 
of them doubtless have reached a completion which 
would amaze us if we could read subconsciousness aright. 

Chance and coincidence come upon us with a sudden- 
ness that may appear to deny the spontaneity of crea- 
tive intent. So, when we encounter co-ordinations of 
the creative impetus, instead of interpreting them in 
terms of deliberately intentional co-operation we may 
seek the explanation in terms of the spontaneity of 
coincidence. But, if we accept the theory of chance, 
we must ignore the fact that chance is never persistent. 
Chance flits about. In persistence we are entitled to 
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look for purpose; but chance cannot be purposive or it 
ceases to be chance. 

Thus, chance cannot explain the threefold simulta- 
neous factors of birth, maternal lactation and the in- 
fant’s knowledge of the way to apply itself to its 
mother’s breast. Persistence in co-operation is too 
apparent here for chance to be an acceptable explana- 
tion. Furthermore, lactation and the suckling’s knowl- 
edge of the process of feeding do not have mutually 
advantageous utilitarian purposes. There is no indi- 
vidualistic material value to the mother in being able 
to supply milk to the infant. We may seek to explain 
the suckling’s knowledge of the way to possess the 
milk as subconsciously evolved through utilitarian pres- 
sure; but the mother contributes the milk without per- 
sonal reward except in the development of her zsthetic 
power and maternal affection. These advantages, how- 
ever, are not open to a materialistic interpretation, 
among either animals or humans. Indeed, often ma- 
ternity results in positive danger to the mother—in- 
stead of utilitarian benefit—as she protects her young 
against attack. 

Thus, there is far more in life than the struggle to_ 
survive. Life in single-cell form is practically im- 
mortal. By evolving into multicellular forms, life has 
increased its difficulties of survival. Adjustment to 
environment here is in reality departure ant an en- 
vironment of security in search of an environment 
where peril prevails. The individual in such cases 
is sacrificed to the progress of the species, but from 
the materialistic standpoint the individual has no interest 
in sacrificing itself for the common good. Although 
self-consciousness does not yet understand how the 
multi-cellular adaptations occur, there is evident some 
form of purposive intent operating. The creative im- 
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petus seems subconsciously ever to be seeking a common 
goal—the quest of creative freedom—which of itself 
may serve to produce co-operation that yet 1s not delib- 
erately planned in advance. 


The Earthworm’s Evidence of Co-operation 


Independent adaptability may be a form of co-opera- 
tion when the objective is the same. Thus, one of the 
primary essentials of evolution at the commencement 
of planetary existence was a proper environment for 
vegetation, the earthly storehouse of solar energy. De- 
velopment of vegetation is precarious without tillage of 
the soil; and in the beginning, the earth’s crust was 
hard and not well adapted to agriculture. A random 
mechanical appearance, therefore, seems too improbable 
an explanation to account for the self-evolution of the 
creative impetus as worms, ranking among the earliest 
of the earth’s inhabitants and stimulating the spread 
of vegetation as nothing else could have done. These 
industrious agriculturalists plough the earth’s crust, sof- 
tening it and fertilizing it to such an extent that Darwin 
calculated over a period of a million years in England 
and Scotland, 320,000,000,000,000 tons of earth had 
passed through the bodies of worms,* and he added: 

Worms prepare the ground in an excellent manner for the growth 
of fibrous-rooted plants and for seedlings of all kinds. They 
periodically expose the mold to the air, and sift it so that no stones 
larger than the particles which they can swallow are left in it. 
They mingle the whole intimately together, like a gardener who 
prepares fine soil for his choicest plants. . . . The bones of dead 
animals, the harder parts of insects, the shells of land-molluscs, 
leaves, twigs, etc., are before long all buried beneath the accumu- 
lated castings of worms, and are thus brought in a more or less 
decayed state within reach of the roots. Worms, likewise, drag an 
infinite number of dead leaves and other parts of plants into their 
burrows partly for the sake of plugging them up and partly for 


* Formation of Vegetable Mould (Appleton, 1898 edition). p. 261. 
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food. ‘The leaves which are dragged into the burrows as food after 
being torn into the finest shreds and saturated with the intestinal 
and urinary secretions are commingled with much earth. This earth 
forms the dark-coloured, rich humus which almost everywhere 
covers the surface of the land with a fairly well-defined layer or 
mantle. . . . It is believed by some persons that worm-burrows, 
which often penetrate the ground almost perpendicularly to a depth 
of five or six feet, materially aid in its drainage. . . . They allow 
the air to penetrate deeply into the ground. They also greatly 
facilitate the downward passage of roots of moderate size, and 
these will be nourished by the humus with which the burrows are 
lined. Many seeds owe their germination to having been covered 
by castings; and others buried to a considerable depth beneath 
accumulated castings lie dormant, until at some future time they 
are accidentally uncovered and germinate. Worms are poorly pro- 
vided with sense-organs, for they cannot be said to see, although 
they can just distinguish between light and darkness; they are 
completely deaf, and have only a feeble power of smell; the sense 
of touch alone is well-developed. They can therefore learn little 
about the outside world, and it is surprising that they should exhibit 
some skill in lining their burrows with their castings and with 
leaves, and in the case of some species in piling up their castings 
into tower-like constructions. But, it is far more surprising that 
they should apparently exhibit some degree of intelligence instead 
of a mere blind instinctive impulse in their manner of plugging up 
the mouths of their burrows. ‘They act in nearly the same manner 
as would a man who had to close a cylindrical tube with different 
kinds of leaves, petioles, triangles of paper, etc., for they commonly 
seize such objects by their pointed ends. They do not act in the 
same unvarying manner in all cases, as do most of the lower ani- 
mals; for instance, they do not drag in leaves by their foot-stalks, 
unless the basal part of the blade is as narrow as the apex, or nar- 
rower than it. When we behold a wide, turf-covered expanse, we 
should remember that its smoothness, on which so much of its 
beauty depends, is mainly due to all the inequalities having been 
slowly leveled by worms. It is a marvelous reflection that the whole 
of the superficial mold over any such expanse has passed, and will 
again pass, every few years through the bodies of worms. The 
plow is one of the most ancient and most valuable of man’s inven- 
tions; but long before he existed the land was in fact regularly 
plowed and still continues to be thus plowed by earthworms. It 
may be doubted whether there are many other animals which have 
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played so important a part in the history of the world as have these 
lowly organized creatures.4 


That is to say, worms as organized by the creative 
impetus are competent to do a specific work. They 
have been so evolved that they have no outside inter- 
ests. The feebleness of their sense organs is such that 
they are not distracted from their lowly labor. Never- 
theless, it is not necessary to consider either omnipo- 
tent external direction or blind chance as controlling 
the situation. The general tendency of the creative im- 
petus being toward creative freedom, there results a free- 
dom of co-operation at times which from an objective 
Viewpoint seems to have the same effect as compulsion. 
The forms and methods of the creative impetus, in its 
evolutionary movements are dependent on its own ex- 
periments. As man, who essentially is the self-con- 
scious form of the creative impetus, changes his plans 
to meet changing conditions, so the creative impetus 
in its subconscious forms changes both its forms and_ 
its methods to_meet changing conditions which them- 
selves often result from its own subconsciously directed 
experiments. 

Mutually advantageous adjustments of different 
forms of the creative impetus can result because the 
forms serve their individual interests by co-operating 
or because their interests are the same. Thus, the 
worm, seeking nourishment from the soil, assists the 
plant, which also seeks nourishment from the soil. 
Each, adjusting itself to the soil, tends to adjust itself 
to the product of the other, for the worm makes use 
of the plant as the plant makes use of the worm, each 
struggling to express activity in its own way. It is 
not, however, to the inanimate earth we must turn 
to look for the controlling factor in this situation, but 

*Tbid. pp. 312-316. 
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to the presence of the creative impetus—that is to say, 
to the presence of a desire for action, in both plant and 
worm which causes both to adapt themselves to their 
environment. 

Shall we go further than this and suggest that the 
creative impetus in the worm has adjusted itself to the 
needs of the creative impetus in_plant life, somewhat 
as the creative impetus in. mammals adjusts itself to 
the needs of _the creative impetus in infants, existing 
as individuals away from the mother? We have not 
the necessary self-conscious knowledge of subconscious 
movements to say. Certainly, had there been no worms, 
the earth might not have possessed abundant vegeta- 
tion; and the creative impetus, bereft of an adequate 
store of energy, might have failed to progress as it has 
done. But, this may be to say only that if the creative 
impetus had not experimented in so many independent 
and creative directions in search of ways for expressing 
activity, it would not have succeeded in the quest_of 
creative freedom. Many of these independent move- 
ments have failed to further evolutionary progress; 
many others have succeeded in doing so. Perhaps the 
worm evolution belongs to the latter class simply be- 
cause the creative impetus keeps eternally experiment- 
ing, subconsciously, as man ever persists in self-con- 
scious experiments. 

However this may be, the basic difference between 
the earthworm and the plow as agricultural imple- 
ments, is that the earthworm is a machine made by 
the creative impetus from within matter, while the 
plow is a machine made by the creative impetus from_ 
the outside of matter. The structural advance from 
worm to plow shows the advantage in creative activity 
the_creative impetus has gained in evolving human 
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beings. For, the creative impetus in man is competent 
to_engage in versatile activities by making instruments 
supplementary to the bodily machine due to the 
addition of self-conscious knowledge to subconscious 
knowledge. 


CHAPTER V 
KNOWLEDGE AND ACTION 


THE characteristic movement of creativeness is 
toward originality of self-expression. The creative 
impetus pursues this fundamental tendency with con- 
stant versatility. Wherever a new creative develop- 
ment appears possible, the creative impetus Soh 
organizing matter into an instrument for action, ad- 
justed to the new environment, however lowly, and 
follows up its experiment by_means of hereditary per- 
sistence and evolutionary variations. 

But, since the creative impetus is without omnipo- 
tence and since it has to create its way as it advances, 
many of its experimental movements have ended in 
failure. The creative impetus does not see the end 
-when it begins a new movement in search of an ex- 
pansion of creative freedom. It_strives to_create its 
own end, or rather to continue progressively creating 
without end. Often, however, the resistance of matter 
cannot be overcome because of the creative impetus’s 
lack of experience, and_so_ new undertakings fail to 
advance despite continuous pressure. 

This fact of experience demonstrates that the creative 
impetus is not directed from a central station by omnipo- 
tence. Although the creative impetus is the self-projec- 
tion of Pure Spirit away from absolute freedom’s dis- 
integration toward the integrating fields of creative 
freedom, we must not imagine two things, a maker and 
something made from the outside. The maker, that 
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is to say, Pure Spirit, self-creates its own way, in the 
form o the cr creative impetus, seeking to_extend creative 
freedom in whatever experimental directions seem tQ 
offer possibilities of f objective development. 

‘The rivalries that occur because of conflicting direc- 
tions of the creative impetus at are no more than what 
we may call “self-rivalries,” since all the movements 
are Pure Spirit’s own. These competitive movements 
em nee the fact that the cr creative impetus evolves i wieke 
terms individualism and is not an amalgamated 
aavenicht of a panps a_panpsychic mentality, » destroying indi- 
viduality. If there were no rivalries in the evolution- 
ary efforts to seek wider forms of of activity and_to pro- 
duce versatile Tiving machines for this purpose, life 
would give evidence of being panpsychically or auto- 
ma itically deterministic. 

The reason why life seems to be_without any plan, 
apparently evolving in haphazard fashion, is in reality 
because the creative impetus is itself creatively free 
and is not under mechanical control. If life were 
always. exact in its movements, always co-operating and 
never making mistakes, it would reveal itself as seeking 
to evolve human beings without the ability to self. 
determine their personalities, having, rather, the irre- 
sponsibility of machines. Had the movement of the 
creative impetus been in this direction, humanity would 
have been sufficiently different from what it is to have 
given us the clue. As it is, we_know this cannot haye 
been the intention of the self-projection of Pure Spirit 
away ay from absolute freedom. For, we do not rank 
high in permanent esteem those among us who succeed 
without creative effort. Rather we mark human prog- 
ress by the way inherited privileges are abolished and 
we normally hold self-d -development t and creative initia- 
tive as our ideals. This persistent trait ‘of | humanity 
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cannot be a chance coincidence. It must have meaning 
as showing us that the way the Finity of the Infinite 
seeks to travel is the way of self-creativeness in knowl- 
edge and action. 


Creative Element iy, Error 


The errors of the creative impetus are signs of 
creative experimentalism at work. Our tendency is to 
believe the creative impetus ought not to make mis- 
takes if it has a spiritual origin. But, this is because 
subconsciously we recall our origin in the immateriality 
of Pure Spirit where there is immediacy of pure crea- 
tiveness in full perfection. Self-consciousness then 
translates this reminder in_erroneous terms to imply 
that spirit must equally be beyond error in its mate- 
rialistic environment. The fact that spirit as the crea- 
tive impetus is creating its own pathway in the quest 
of creative freedom, though known to subconscious- 
ness, has difficulty in making itself understood in self- 
conscious terms, which are attuned primarily tq matter 
and not to the immaterial. 

Certitude may result from creative activity, as the 
consequence of experimentalism and increasing skill of_ 
the creative impetus in its encounters with matter. But, 
certitude cannot be omnipotently bestowed on the crea- 
tive impetus without causing evolution to follow_an 
entirely different direction from that of creative free- 
dom which is the movement the Finity of the Infi- 
nite is following within our own personalities. Indeed, 
created products may be wrong and may yet have crea- 
tive value, clearing the way for success by a_process of _ 
elimination. Thus, T. H. Huxley pointed out that: 


The geocentric system of astronomy with its eccentrics and epi- 
cycles was an hypothesis utterly at variance with fact which never- 
theless did great things for the advancement of astronomical knowl- 
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edge. Kepler was the wildest of guessers. Newton’s corpuscular 
theory of light was of much temporary use in optics, though nobody 
now believes it. . . . It sounds paradoxical to say that the attain- 
ment of scientific truth has been effected to a great extent by the 
help of scientific error.? 

Indeed, perhaps we may add, more than Huxley was 
aware, for a corpuscular theory of light, or a hypothe- 
sis somewhat akin to it, seems at times to be on its way 
back again, now that the ether is suspected of having 
no existence. 

The creative impetus, by its ve ry errors has su sUC- 
ceeded in 1 extending its control over matter; and it is 
by progress in materialistic development tk that the quest 
of creative freedom is most persistently furthered. The 
purpo siveness ‘Of creative : activity, we_ shall s see in the 
next chapter, has the 1e self- development of personality 
as its highest intent. But, creative activity must have 
of itself value to the per rsonality, ir , in its own turn, since 
otherwise there would be no immediate incentive of the 
individual to persevere in encounters with matt matter. De- 
sires thus wee their part in the ne quest of creative free- 
dom. ~ They are 2 the self-conscious enticements which 
the creative impetus develops to urge itself forward. 
We regard desires as stirring us to satisfy wants. So 
they do, but more significant of the real purport behind 
desires is the ever recurrent wish for further attain- 
ment, which in turn never fully satisfies us. 

Carlyle told Emerson the best thing he knew of 
America was that there a man could have meat for his 
labor.” But, the best things in any country are its dis- 
SHE akorks not its realizations. Satisfactions | may 
stimulate self-confidence, but unless there are renewed 
dissatisfactions, creative activity sinks “to ever Tower 
levels. Perpetually sa satisfied 1 nations are > buried i in me- 


* Method and Results. p. 62. 
* English Traits. p. 9. 
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chanical ways of life. Creatively active nations always 
show discontent and are ever restless under accom- 
plishment, as they seek wider fields of creative freedom. 

So utilitarianism, constantly courting new productiv- 
ity, is the chief stimulant of creative activity. Mate- 
rialistic success, more than any other single factor, has 
urged the creative impetus forward in evolutionary 
development. Every advance in thought serves a utili- 
tarian end in some form, for utilitarianism is the widest 
gauge of progress. When mental freedom shakes off 
old prejudices, the consequences are good for the ex- 
pansion of creative activity. Tradition has a valuable 
conserving quality, but it tends to cling to the mechani- 
cal for preservation beyond its time. Utilitarianism, 
therefore, is served when genius scatters old concep- 
tions to the winds, even in the most abstruse philosophic 
or scientific circles. The news that only a dozen men 
in the world are competent to understand Einstein’s 
mathematical formule leaks out of academic halls and 
strengthens confidence in other fields that originality 
can be right, even though it be dismissed by those in 
authority to whom it is inexplicable. Innovators are 
thus encouraged to persevere, and the self-confidence 
of aged authority in its own omnipotence is shaken. 
The discoverer of a great scientific principle seldom 
has utility in mind; but his is utilitarian work, never- 
theless. For, soon after the discoverer follows the 
inventor, who seeks the practical consequences of the 
discovery, and_by making use of them aids the mate- 
rialistic progress of the creative impetus in furthering 
creative freedom. 


Creativeness and Materialism 
ee ae ates Te 


Exclusive worship of utilitarianism, however, may 
lead men astray, because it may tend to emphasize the 
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value of matter as superior to the spiritual factor of 
creativeness whereby materialistic products are made. 
But, creative activity is.entitled to its proper reward in 
utilitarian terms, for by this means man ever keeps ep- 
larging his capacities is creativeness. The most gen- 
eral harm materialism works on man ig through its 
tendency to suppress man’s versatility of interest in 
life and to narrow his outlook to_his work in_hand. 
The creative impetus, in moving toward creative 
freedom, may run into the danger of mechanical spe- 
cialization. To overcome the impulse to adopt a single 


oe a 


These fluctuations we must maintain if we seek a wide 
understanding of life, though they scatter our energy 
and endanger our specialized activity. Hence, versa- 
tility does not often attract us. It_has little value in 
terms of wealth and requires payment in terms of 
humility by revealing to_us our ignorance of the uni- 
verse beyond our small corner of it, So, though versa- 
tility stimulates our understanding of spirituality which 
ever seeks creative expansion, we prefer the larger _pro- 
ductive output of specialization. 

Utilitarianism and spirituality must co-operate har- 
moniously in knowledge and action for man to extend 
creative freedom to the utmost. Confucius, who had 
a profound sense of creative values, which China’s love 
of formalism has misinterpreted, was asked by his dis- 
ciples during a_visit to a_crowded city, what should be. 
done for the city’s population. cine replied: 

“Enrich them.” nan 
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Asked what should be done next, Confucius an- 
swered: 

“Then educate them.” * 

This advice, given twenty-four hundred years ago, 
we may interpret in modern terms to mean first engage 
in_creative activity and then develop spiritual culture, 
which was what Confucius meant by edugation. The 
two form a complementary whole; but creative activity 
is the more difficult to acquire and sustain, and there- 
fore rightly ranks first in development. But, if en- 
richment is sought in material terms without leaving 
room for interest in_creativeness itself, which is what 
spiritual culture seeks to encourage, the quest of crea- 
tive freedom misses its way. 

Man, indeed, demonstrates this fact, by ever seeking, 
in the long run both utilitarian and spiritual knowl- 
edge. Man may fall into self-conscious errors in inter- 
preting their mutual values, and self-consciousness may 
try to cling to its misinterpretations, yet the creative 
impetus eventually devises ways of testing both mate- 
rialistic and spiritual knowledge in terms of creative 
results. For in the end we usually distrust the indi- 
vidual who does no more than talk, in replacement of 
productivity. Idle intellectualism uses words without 
materialistic or esthetic values, while yet demanding 
recognition equally with creative activity or even as 
superior to it. And so if we succumb to mere verbiage, 
we endanger the quest of creative freedom. 


Creative Freedom Is Tested by Results 
This is not to say that an intellectual interest in life 
which widens our understanding of the actualities of 
*Quoted by Ku Hung-Ming in lecture at Mainichi Auditorium, 


Osaka, Japan. Tokyo Nichi Nichi (English edition), November 6, 
1924. , 
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existence has no value. Its value is apparent in a_ 
broadening of personality which influences the attitude 
of the individual toward the problems of creative activ- 
ity that he faces and increases his spiritual understand- 
ing of creatiyeness. But, intellectualism, cultivated for 
its own sake, as though being a_sage were an end in_ 
itself, tends to suppress creative activity, and is harm- 
ful_to the evolutionary progress of creative freedom. 

We can see this result in China, where the philosophy 
of Wang Yang-Ming had its rise in vain protest against 
quiescent scholarship. Wang Yang-Ming, soldier, 
statesman and Confucian scholar, was born in 1472. 
Seeking to end arguments enduring by the century 
without results about how to know the nature of things, 
Wang ins Mine taught that knowledge and actjon 
are the same. odern Western philosophy, knowing 
nothing of Wang Yang-Ming’s priority of discovery, 
claims this ancient Chinese conclusion for its own, trac- 
ing its origin to Kant, who lived 250 years later than 
Wang Yang-Ming. Thus, H. Wildon Carr, summa- 
rizing the contemporary philosophy of Croce, describes 
Croce as teaching that “knowing is for the sake _of 
doing, and doing has meaning only in so far ag ituis_ 
conditioned by knowing. In this distinction between 
knowing and action or doing, Croce is, of course, offer- 
ing us nothing original in philosophy; he is simply 
following the grand lines of philosophy as laid down 
in the critiques of Kant.”* And, we may add, as 
Wang Yang-Ming, two and a half centuries before, 
also laid them down. 

Let us observe the different responses in the Orient 
to the principle that knowledge and action are the same. 
In China, Wang Yang-Ming’s teaching was rejected in 
favor of the Sung School, whose principal representa- 


* The Scientific Approach to Philosophy. p. 156. 
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tive was Chu Hsi, a famous Confucian scholar of the 
twelfth century." The Sung or Chu Hsi doctrine said: 


First study all the things under heaven beginning with the known 
principles (reason) and seeking to reach the utmost. After suffi- 
cient labor has been devoted to it, the day will come when all 
things will suddenly become clear and intelligible. When that time 
has arrived, then we shall have penetrated into the interior and the 
exterior, the apparent and the hidden, principles of all things, and 
understood the whole nature and function of our minds.” 


But, Wang Yang-Ming saw that this effort to gain 
omnipotent knowledge before engaging in action was a 
vain desire and blocked progress. So in irony he said: 


The common people say that in investigating things one should 
follow Hui (the philosopher Chu), but where is there anyone who 
has been able to carry out his teachings in practice? I myself have 
tried to do so. In former years I discussed this with my friend 
Ch’ien, saying, “if to be a sage or a virtuous man one must investi- 
gate everything under heaven, how can at present anyone acquire 
such tremendous strength?”’ Pointing to some bamboos in front of 
the pavilion, I asked him to investigate them and see. Both day 
and night Ch’ien entered into an investigation of the principles of 
the bamboo. For three days he exhausted his mind and thought 
until his mental energy was tired out and he took sick. At first I 
said that it was because his energy and strength were insufficient. 
Therefore, I myself undertook to carry on the investigation. Day 
and night I was unable to understand the principles of the bamboo, 
until after seven days I also became ill because of having wearied 
and burdened my thoughts. In consequence we mutually sighed 


For Chu Hsi philosophy see ‘Historical Development of the 
Shushi Philosophy in Japan,” by Arthur Lloyd (Transactions of the 
Asiatic Society of Japan. Vol. XXXIV, part IV); Chu Hsi and His 
Masters, by J. P. Bruce; and The Development of the Logical Method 
in Ancient China, by Hu Shih (Published by the Oriental Book Com- 
pany, Shanghai). See also for Confucian philosophic schools, “Con- 
fucian Philosophy in Japan,” by W. Dening (Transactions of the 
Asiatic Society of Japan. Vol. XXXVI, part II). 

° The Development of the Logical Method in Ancient China, by 


Hu Shih (Suh Hu). p. 2. 
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and said, “We cannot be either sages or virtuous men, for we 
lack the great strength required to carry on the investigation of 
things.” + 


Investigation of things in China meant in reality 
investigation o moral and political problems, not scien- 


tific learning, For China was not equipped with scien- 
tific instruments. Wang Yang-Ming, seeking to study 
the inner principles of the bamboo by no more than 
mental conjuring—what William James called “intel- 
lectualism,” which he said Bergson had killed without 
hope of recovery—” was parodying the Chu Hsi effort 
to acquire knowledge of things by mental concentration 
instead of engaging in action which of itself makes 
knowledge stand revealed. 

Wang Yang-Ming taught that the mind’s knowledge 
manifested itself not fntile reasoning, but in activity. 
He may have overemphasized the fullness of subcon- 
scious knowledge, but he did not press his argument in 
this direction. Rather he sought to_inspire creative 
activity by directing his criticisms against that_element 
in the Chu Hsi philosophy which sought to_reason per- 
petually instead of acting—always a fertile excuse for 
evading the difficulties of progress. Wang Yang-Ming 
tried to evolve a philosophy which would make man a 
center of knowledge in terms of action. Chu Ht said 
first_ know, then act; but_Wang Yang-Ming did not 
separate the two. 


Such a theory, insisting that knowledge must express 
itself in action, encourages self-reliance and individual 


development and so ) furthers the cause of creative free- 
dom. It compels men to_work if they would lay claim 


a 


to worthiness, and-not sit back hoping to acquire final 


*The Philosophy of Wang Yang-Ming, by F. G. Henke. pp. 
177-178. 
* A Pluralistic Universe. p. 215. 
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enlightenment before acting, which as_an_end_in_itself 
serves no progressive purpose. China turned from the 
doctrine of Wang Yang-Ming and clung to the ener- 
vating principles of Chu Hsi; and China, in conse- 
quence, fell away from the saving qualities of creative 
activity. 


Creative Activity in Japan 


The teaching of Wang Yang-Ming, however, in the 
seventeenth century, passed to_Japan, where it became 
known as the Oyomei schog]. Through the persistence 
of Nakae Toju, known as the Sage of Omi,’ Kuma- 
zawa Banzan’ and others, the Oyomei doctrine gradu- 
ally spread among the Japanese. It encountered the 
resistance of classical Confucianism as taught by Japan- 
ese followers of Chu Hsi, who were encouraged to 
spread their doctrine of quietism by the fact that Japan 
was entering upon the much-needed peace era of the 
Tokugawa period following centuries of exhausting 
civil strife. Nevertheless, despite the natural desire 
for scholastic calm which the Chu Hsi theory of learn- 
ing stimulated at a time when | Japan required more 
than anything else an | opportunity to sit still and think, 
the element of creative activity in Oyomei “caused _it it 
to wield an ifcreasing influence in the more restless 
Japanese circles. Leaders of Japanese ‘thought at first 
tried to reconcile Oyomei and Chu Hsi; but, as the 
creative element in Oyomei became more apparent, it 
was antagonized as tending to undermine constituted 
authority. Nevertheless, Oyomei continued to make 


*See “The Life and Teaching of Nakae Toju,” by Galen M. 
Fisher (Transactions of the Asiatic Society of Japan. Vol. XXXVI, 
part I); and “Kumazawa Banzan,” by Galen M. Fisher (Transactions 
of the Asiatic Society of Japan. Vol. XLV, part II). 
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progress, increasingly stimulating the Japanese because 
of their own innate sense of self-reliance and creative 
freedom. Wang Yang-Mingism could not be stamped 
out in Japan, as had been the case in China where 
creative activity did not have the power it possessed 
in the isolated island empire. 

The encouragement given to creative freedom by 
the doctrine that knowledge and action are the same 
is written in the history of Japan, for, the Oyomei 
teaching eventually “furnished one of the principal 
incentives” of the Restoration of 1867, which replaced 
feudalism in Japan with modern constitutionalism.* 
The persistent expansion of Oyomei in Japan shows 
the creative spirit existed in Japanese life long before 
Japan encountered the creative forces of the West. 
Indeed, surprise at Japan’s ability to co-ordinate its 
national life to Western ways with such spontaneity is 
due solely to Western lack of perception of the power 
of creative activity represented in such forms as the 
Oyomei philosophy and Shintoism, which we shall ex- 
amine in detail later. Had the Japanese been unfamiliar 
with creative freedom before the onslaught of the 
West, they would have fallen victims to Western mate- 
rialism as have all nations lacking in creative power. 

We may say the creative impetus of the West showed 
to the creative impetus of Japan new methods of ex- 
tending creative activity; and the creative power already 
existing in Japan proved its presence by adapting itself 
to the foreign devices for extending utilitarianism. So, 
we can interpret the Japanese acceptance of Wang 
Yang-Mingism from China as marking the deep stir- 
rings of creative freedom during the vivifying period of 
nearly 250 years when the Tokugawa shoguns kept 
Western imperialism at bay by their uninterrupted 

* The Awakening of Japan, by Okakura Kakuzo. Pp: 75° 
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policy of isolation. Consolidating its creative activity 
in this era of continuous peace, Japan was able to face 
successfully the ruthlessness of Western materialism. 
Nothing in this encounter but the power of creative 
activity saved Japan. 

The Chinese, who rebuffed the teaching of Wang 
Yang-Ming, were not competent to meet the challenge 
of the Western creative impetus. Had the spirit of 
Wang Yang-Ming’s doctrine been accepted in China as 
it was in Japan, China would not have fallen prey to 
international utilitarianism. The Chinese, now, how- 
ever, are beginning to understand what their great 
Confucian scholar, soldier and statesman tried to teach 
them. Himself living contemporaneously with Chris- 
topher Columbus, Wang Yang-Ming’s philosophy that 
knowledge and action are the same has had to wait 
over 400 years for recognition of its value by his coun- 
trymen. But, China’s budding sense of creative activity 
is at last causing a revival of Wang Yang-Mingism; 
and in the words of J. P. Bruce, Wang Yang-Ming is 
now disputing the domination of Chu-Hsi in China and 
“bids fair to be the most popular philosopher with the 
young China of today.”* 

Wang Yang-Ming voiced a truth fundamental to 
the cause of creative freedom. The cultural effect of 
knowledge does not pass to_the person living in a. 
library, avidly memorizing the results of the creative 
activities of others, amassing information, but never 
venturing forth to engage in personal creative activity. 
We cannot claim credit for what we know unless we 

= — =— = =—_ “= = = 
can_ make our knowledge work. The sage shows his 
culture by the_effect_of_his knowledge upon himself 
in terms of creative accomplishment whereby he molds 


1 Chu Hsi and His Masters. p. 96. 
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his own personality and may assist in creating the per- 
sonalities of others. 

Knowledge without action is like a laboratory manni- 
kin without_life. All parts of the anatomy may be 
represented, but they do not work. Creative actyvity 
appears only when knowledge shows what_it can_do. 
Were science able to mold matter so that the creative 
impetus could enter into the manufactured machine and 
direct its activities from within, knowledge and action 
would have amalgamated. Any such construction_of 
matter into a living form competent to give the creative 
impetus an instrument for action would, however, be. 
no more than the product of the creative impetus, itself, 
operating self-consciously ag_the scientists. That is to 
say, instead _of the creative process occurring ag_here- 
tofore by the creative impetus inserting itself into 
matter from the moment of conception—which we shall 
analyze later—and evolving its bodily machine subjec- 
tively from within, the_creatiye impetus would have 
constructed the bodily form objectively, from without, 
before a new creative impetus had taken its place with- 
in. But, the entrance of the new creative impetus into 
the artificial body alone could give it Iife. 

Life cannot be made in the laboratory. Nothing 
can happen by laboratory research in this direction ex- 
cept self-conscious discovery by the creative impetus of 
how to make a living instrument for action from the 
outside instead of from the inside. If scientific per- 
sistence reaches this stage of accomplishment, the most 
serious problem will doubtless be not how to create 
matter into a living center, but how to hold back the 
construction of the form so a new creative impetus shall 
not enter subjectively before the external molding is 
complete and try to develop a rival machine to its own 
liking. We can deduce from what we know of life that 
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a new creative impetus seizes every opportunity for 
self-assertion within matter whenever the chance occurs. 
It is not artificial life, therefore, that scientists will 
ever produce. The laboratory investigators are simply 
the creative impetus become self-conscious and trying 
from the outside to discover how subconsciousness or- 
ganizes matter into a living machine from the inside 
of matter. There is no inherent reason why the secret 
should not be e discovered; nor nor why both subconscious 
and nd self-conscious knowledge should not eventually 
unite to produce a better machine 1e for creative action 
than subconsciousness alone_has s been able to do. 


CHAPTER VI 
PERSONALITY 


WE know by the presence of fatigue, illness, sleep 
and death that the creative impetus has been unable 
to organize matter into centers of versatile activity 
that can long survive the strain of effort. But for 
the repetition of individuals, therefore, the quest of 
creative freedom would have failed. Furthermore, 
even had the creative impetus been competent and con- 
tent to mold matter into a single superman, as the sole 
center of creative activity, immortal and capable of 
constant progress, nevertheless, creative freedom could 
not have been extended to the utmost. We cannot 
imagine the results of such an evolution; but we know 
they could not have equaled the versatile activities 
caused by the interrelationships of individuals. 

For, if expanding conditions of activity are desired, 
the more activists there are within the sustaining limits 
of the environment, and within the possibilities of diver- 
sification, the more satisfying will be the results. To 
their own individual activities the multitude will add 
activities resulting from their reactions upon one an- 
other. Not otherwise can versatility of creative activ- 
ity be extended to the utmost. 

Why any actual number of individuals exists at any. 
one sod, anywhere, is due to creative factors which 
mingle with deterministic influences but are not_domi- 
nated by them. The causes of individual aggregates 
are never in all respects the same in different eras or in 
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different environments or_among different groups. 
They vary with man’s varying attitudes toward life 
and according to the ease or difficulty or desirability_of 
overcoming or augmenting environmental factors. 
Man’s creative abilities to satisfy his wants with ease 
may lead to an increase of population in one era; 
while in another period, man’s primary interest in 
his own egoistic material success may cause him to limit 
his offspring. Apart from subconscious control of popu- 
lation by the creative impetus, many examples exist of 
self-conscious limitation throughout history. The un- 
determined factors that enter into the population ques- 
tion demonstrate that creative freedom in this important 
matter is not interrupted. Conditions of food supply 
are among the creative forces that control population, 
for man enlarges his food areas by his creative efforts 
and so provides for racial increment. Warfare is also 
an undetermined cause of population’s variations, since 
wars are not made mechanically. 

We must distinguish between personality and indi- 
viduality when individuality is used to mean only the 
fact of separateness, aS whirling electrons are separate 
from one another, and so are individual. The me- 
chanical impetus is competent to maintain individu- 
ality in this sense. But, individuality in_the sense 
of personality follows from the self-evolution of the 
creative impetus. Wherever there is an element of 
undetermined activity or freedom of choice, it ig a 
sign that personality has begun to evolve, however 
slightly. 

We may define personality as the creative impetus 
self-creating itself as individual centers of action in the 
quest of creative freedom. We know personalities 
from one another in terms of what they are—in terms 
of self-creativeness, since what they are is the result 
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of the creative impetus’s individual ways of accepting 
the conditions of heredity and meeting the conditions 
of environment, and at the same time self-evolving its 
own character. Personality is more than the activity 
it uses for its self-evolution. The activity is amethod 
of carrying forward the quest of creative freedom; 
and here enter spiritual values shown by the way the 
créative impetus makes it choice of activity. For, there 
are many forms of creative activity, some of them 
harmful to the extension of creative freedom, though 
gainful to the individual, as we shall see later. Fur- 
thermore, in the process of self-development, person- 
ality often becomes a_victim of the ancestral past_of 
preceding centers of the creative impetus and of the 
difficulties which the creative impetus encounters in ex- 
pressing itself in material form. But, creative freedom 
cannot be served otherwise than by such risks, for the 
creative impetus would depress its creative originality 
if it_were under compulsion always to succeed. These 
factors we shall analyze as we proceed. Despite de- 
terministic influences which help or hinder with equal 
indifference, the fundamental characteristic of pergon- 
ality is itgself=creatyyeness. All else may be eliminated, 
but personality will reveal itself if it_can_get possession 
of the means of self-creative persistence. 

Josiah Royce said man does not put on individuality 
until after death.1 This mystical affirmation, due to 
a confused effort of self-consciousness to explain sub- 
conscious knowledge, tends to become self-destructive, 
unless it is approached conditionally. Individualit 
carried to its extreme of meaning, would isolate man 
from all of his fellows and from all else in the universe 
and beyond. “Complete individuality would make man 
a victim of the extinction of absolute freedom. Only 
1 The Conception of Immortality. pp. 140-154. my 
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where freedom is absolute can individuality be absolute, 
for the one_equals the other. Royce, withholding 
individuality from man on earth, did so because he 
could not find what differentiates individual personali- 
ties from one another sq_as to prevent any one from 
ever being & exactly like another. For, if _one ever 
were the precise counterpart t of another in_every par- 
ticular « of looks, acts, thoughts and reactions and all 
else, t then Royce contended the factor of the indiyidu- 
aly oF of | each could not be e_ described. Hence, complete 
in ividuality, Royce thought, comes only after man is 
freed fro1 from earthly conditions of possible similitude. 


The Individuals Uniqueness Is His Self-Creative 
Power 

But, when we understand personality in terms of 
creative freedom, the difficulty of differentiating 1 indi- 
viduality from individuality ‘vanishes. Individual 
uniqueness of personality is due to ‘to the fact that each 
individual is a center of the < creatiye impetus, creating 
its_a activities. owever alike two personalities may be, 
even though they y duplicate each other_in all things, 
nevertheless, each may self-create his own duplication 
of the other; and in this fact of self-creation resides 
their personalities. “Tf both were hypnotized and acted 
alike because of irresistible external commands given to 
them, we would consider their personalities or individu- 
alities to have become dormant; for they would not 
be self-creative, but would be mechanically obedient to 
the hypnotist. Man’s individuality, therefore, weakens 
the more he becomes mechanical. Personality’s growth 
depends on self-creative effort. 


The nearer life is is to inactivity, the less is there of 


vetrs in 


personality. Tennyson’s flower in the crannied wall 
is competent to make known n life’s secrets—thou —though we 
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may correct the poet to suggest floral secrets extend no 
further than the creative impetus has evolved in in floral 
form. That flowers possess embryonic personalities 
seems specially apparent when we are in zsthetic mood, 
for, as we shall see later, flowers express zesthetic activ- 
ity in a somewhat high form of development. Some, 
as the orchids, appear to have striking desires which 
we shall analyze when we study the origin of mating, 
and which imply consciousness of effort. Bergson says: 
“Mobility, and therefore, probably consciousness, 
also, may occasionally be be awakened in plants.” ? 
‘Where there is consciousness, we cannot deny the 
possible e existence of_some degree of. f personality. The 
earth, inert matt matter, “which does not seem to have con- 
eciousness, we do not regard as possessing personality. 
But, the flo ower takes the earth’s substances and self- 
creates ‘itself, giving to matter a er a living form; and win- 
ning by this fact the right to be regarded as S possessing 
personality, however meager in n versatility of expression. 
Animals, more creatively active than plants, show 
more pronounced traces of personality. ~ Animal lovers, 
who come in s subconscious accord with their cha arges, 
recognize the presence of f_personality. "The lower 
the animal scale of activity is, the lower the element 
of personality. Animal trainers capitalize the emerg- 
ing personalities of their captives, proportionately to the 
vague gropings for creative activity which the creative 
impetus has tried to evolve in animal form. An animal 
must always be directed to perform its tricks. But, 
this means no more than that the creative impetus in 
the trainer objectively to the animal, has developed 
co-operative ability with the creative impetus subjec- 
tively within the animal. We may regard the trainer 
* Mind-Energy. p. 16. . 
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as a center of self-consciousness, existing apart from 
the animal but adjusted to the animal’s subconscious- 
ness. The tricks are the results that accrue from the 
joint self-conscious and subconscious efforts. 

Herodotus relates that when the swift current of the 
River Gyndes drowned one of Cyrus’s sacred white 
horses, Cyrus halted the march of his army on Babylon 
and punished the river by compelling his troops to dig 
360 channels to disperse the Gyndes’s power.’ But 
we know the new channels learned nothing from this 
infliction on the parent stream. Being controlled by 
the mechanical impetus, the waterways were individual 
but had no personalities. Horses, however, have 
enough creative sense, in general, to_note dangerous 
river crossings and choose not to venture_in. We 
must credit them with personalities to this extent. But, 
only man can self-develop his personality by extending 
his creative activity to_diversify the Gyndes’s waters; 
or by the effort required to create a critical mood, lead- 
ing to the conclusion that Herodotus’s version is wron 
ed that the Gyndes’s waters were scattered in fealty 
to meet needs for irrigation. 

What in man attains to this height is_the creative 
impetus self-developing itself in the_quest of creative 
freedom. If we judge by results, we conclude that 
human personality is so_much more effective than the 
personalities of plants and animals as to_mark the dif- 
ference as one of kind. But, plant and animal are cen- 
ters of the creative impetus as also is man, and so the 
difference becomes one of _degree or_intent or purpose, 
in evolutionary experimentation. Since all existence 
originates in Pure Spirit, kind and degree matter not at 
all, except in the outcome. Whatever the method, it 

"History of Herodotus, translated by George Rawlinson. Vol. I, 
pp- 253-254. 
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is due to the quest of the Finity of the Infinite, seeking 
objective creative freedom. 

This, however, we may declare: in the self-evolution 
of human personality, the creative impetus has reached 
an_attainment which is a_self-justifying end. Experi- 
ence indicates here is what the creative impetus has been 
trying to reach throughout its evolution. The person- 
ality of plant or animal stops short, reaching a quick 
limit of development. Only man’s personality has the 
capacity to create disciplinary penalties for infliction 
upon itself and improving under that strange procedure, 
apart from the body’s physical well-being. Here, 
indeed, personality reveals itself as above the material 
since it_may progress while the material body declines 
in_ power. 

Creative activity is satisfying to us; but doubly satis- 
fying is the realization that by our own efforts our per- 
anita reach higher levels of “sel f-development. 
Man has profounder satisfactions in his expanding per- 
sonality than in material possessions. Great creative 
activists give their products away in benefactions, while 


engaging in increasing creativeness whereby their per- 


ed 


or other material returns, nor in the sense of power; 
for we may become indifferent to retaining all of these 
if we hold them in idleness. Rather than do that, we 
may even risk them for more active efforts, because 
what we seek is creativeness. We prefer difficulties 
when creative freedom beckons us. The road to easy 
satisfactions is the neglected path for men_of_strong 
personalities; for they strengthen their personalities by 
their activities, and it_is this that holds them steadfast 
to action. Though they have gained enough for their 
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temporal wants, they continue along the hard way to 
further creative accomplishment which is the way_to 
expansive personalities. The concluding count in life 
cannot be of accumulated objects, for objects decay 
or lose their value. The final satisfaction isin person- 
ality’s own self-development. 

It is personality that we admire most in men; not 
money nor the power they wield—though these fre- 
quently are the marks of creative personality. Never- 
theless, a weak personality possessing an inherited for- 
tune or authority we may despise. But, a strong and 
balanced personality gains our respect though his pos- 
sessions have been inherited or though individual wealth 
has not resulted from his activities. The evidence is 
cumulative down the ages, that in the sense of Hera- 
clitus’s words spoken twenty-five centuries ago, charac- 
ter is man’s destiny and depends upon himself.* 


Human Personality the Summit of Evolution 


ens a ad 


ee 


1 Heraclitus, translated by G. T. W. Patrick. Paragraph CXXI 
and note. 
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following egoistic and non-spiritual ways of self-satis- 
faction or by resting mechanically content in the security 
of idleness; but the creative impetus can only overcome 
these hesitancies through continuous experiment upon 
itself. It cannot reach creative freedom except as it 
self-creates itself. If it fails in the end, creative free- 
dom will have failed. For, the possibility of fcilure 
resides in the very fact of creative freedom. The 
creative impetus, in_evolving self-consciousness, has 
succeeded in making itself objectively aware of its 
quest, and of the dangers of failure; and thereby has 
brought success nearer because of the enormous advan- 
tage of objective direction over subconscious direction, 
aude ways of expanding activities and at the same 
time emphasizing spiritual and zsthetic values. 

But, if the creative impetus is the self-projection_of 
Pure Spirit, how, it may be asked, can it self-evolve into 
weak personalities? Whatever is spirit, one assumes 
must be incapable of weakness or failure. This view- 
point persists in the human mind because of man’s 
subconscious realization of his origin in Pure Spirit 
where the omnipotence of pure creativeness prevails 
beyond materialistic environment or expression. Yet 
man knows that despite his subconsciously realized spir- 
ituality he self-consciously encounters difficulties, de- 
feats and failures. The two attitudes of mind, the sub- 
conscious and the self-conscious, thus come into seeming 
opposition; and we face the predicament of the creative 
impetus at_one and the same time, possessing the intui- 
tion of its spiritual source in_omnipotence while_yet 
knowing that its own personality is far from perfect. 
How, therefore, can self-consciousness accept omnipo- 
tence as man’s source? 

The fundamental mistake of self-consciousness in 
trying to evolve a paradox of such a character is due 
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to the difficulty of understanding, self-consciously, the 
difference between pure creativeness and utilitarian crea- 
tiveness. Perfection does not mean the same thing in 
these two movements. Nevertheless, self-consciousness 
which is naively self-sufficient to itself and has not 
yet become sophisticated by time and experience, con- 
siders that its own viewpoint of materialistic perfection 
must hold good under all circumstances. Pure creative- 
ness is spontaneously perfect in that it is interested in 
creativeness only for the sake of creativeness and not 
for utilitarian values. Perfection for pure creativeness 
is attained, for instance, when it creates the movement 
of utilitarian creativeness, which of itself alone and im- 
perfectly self-evolves its own future. Perfection, for 
pure creativeness consists not at all in what utilitarian 
creativeness does, but in the fact that it does or does not, 
as it chooses, self-consciously or ‘subconsciously. But, 
perfection in terms of utilitarian creativeness rests in 
accomplishment; that is to say, in the fact that it does, 
and does well. Omnipotence cannot enter into such an 
evolution toward creative freedom, for if it tried to 
do so, the evolution couldn’t take place. Omnipotence 


is beyond evolution; while evolution moves away from 


ure of Pure Spirit, since the cosmic source is in Pure 
Spirit’s pure creativeness. But, failure is never the fail- 


_—_— 
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ure of Pure Spirit’s omnipotence. On the contrary, 
failure is but a_part of Pure Spirit’s movement toward 
creative freedom and away from omni ce. In- 
deed, what man calls failure may be no more than 
man’s dissatisfaction at the slow evolution of the crea- 
tive impetus toward widening fields of creative free- 
dom. But, we do not regard man a failure who seems 
getting nearer his goal, though he may stumble on 
the way. Rather, we may rank him higher than the 
person who moves to an easy and inevitable victory, 
imitating omnipotence. For in the first case, the diffi- 
culties that are overcome suggest to us creative activity 
in_evolution; but in_the_second case, we rather are 
reminded of mechanical inevitability which we asso- 
ciate with matter instead of spirit. So, spiritual failure, 
in_reality, is_not_ belittling to Pure Spirit at all, but 
rather_1s evidence of the perils of the self-creative 
movement of the_creative impetus through matter_in 
the quest of creative freedom. 

The word spirituality has conflicting meanings. We 
associate it with Pure Spirit to mean omnipotence which 
we contaminate by trying to express in terms of mate- 
rialistic power. Then, we apply spirituality to our own 
personality, seeking to express a meaning superior to 
materialism. In truth, matter itself is spiritual since it 
has originated through Pure Spirit’s suppression of 
absolute freedom whereby objective creative activity is 
made possible.” But, matter has been brought forth or 
conceived to hold together mechanically and evolves 
deterministically, permitting its use by the creative im- 
petus. Matter, therefore, is not adequately represented 
to us when we speak of it as spiritual when by spiritu- 
ality we mean Pure Spirit Ratio and above 
the confines of determinism. 

In this sense, spirituality as self-creativeness, is supe- 
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rior to matter, which is mechanically subject to cause 
and. effect. But, here again, we are in danger of con- 
fusing ourselves by using conflicting meanings. By 
describing spirituality as being superior to matter, we 
may mean spirit omnipotently controls matter. But, 
this meaning is false to our presence on the material- 
istic earth; for though we are centers of spirituality, 
we do not control matter omnipotently. We try to 
develop our spirituality, not as beings aloof from mat- 
ter, but in_association with it. What we mean, in 
reality, when we speak _of spirituality as being superior 
to_matter, is that spirituality may use matter for pur- 
poses of creative activity, but ranks the product_of 
spirit, which is living creativeness, as superior to_the 
products of matter which are lifeless centers of deter- 
minism. Yet the creative impetus can lower its sense 
of spirituality by making egoistic advantages _in terms 
of materialistic productivity superior to pursuit of the 
quest of creative freedom; for creative freedom can be 
extended to the utmost only bythe progress of creative- 
ness which is represented in personality. Spirituality 
sinks to materialism’s level of it when man satisfies him- 
self by gratifying his desires, whatever they be, if he 
ignores the fact that the activities necessary to produce 
his gratifications self-create his personality and mark 
his spiritual standing. So the true meaning of spiritual 
personality is that in seeking to extend creative freedom 
to the utmost, it uses utilitarian, materialistic creative- 
ness a8 the means to this end and not as the end in 
itself. 


The Body and Personality Not the Same 


We know the bodily machine is not the personality; 
for the personality may destroy its_bodily machine to 
its own glory, as the world’s martyrs haye done rather 
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than besmirch their personalities. So is demonstrated 
the fact that personality’s awareness of itself is some- 
thing more than personality’s self-consciousness of the 
human machine which it has made. Personality cannot 
be the result of mechanical sensations or desires _or 
stimuli, for man either uses these appraisements of 
his wants and satisfactions or discards them, as he 
wishes, without necessarily even consulting the body’s 
physical interests. In the words of Professor Ed- 
dington: 

Physical investigation can never permeate beneath the form. The 
matter of the brain, in its physical aspects, is merely the form; but 
the reality of the brain includes the content. We cannot expect 
the form to explain the activities of the content any more than we 


can expect the number 4 to explain the activities of the Big Four 
at Versailles. 


The association of the bodily machine with person- 
ality is essential for the effective extension of mate- 
rialistic creative activity. We may say the machine’s 
accomplishments develop personality, for it is person- 
ality which directs the machine. Skill is increased by 
practice; and personality can expand the more ade- 
quately it learns how to use its bodily machine for the 
purpose of broadening itself. Nevertheless, though the 
conditions of the human machine limit the work it can 
do, they do not necessarily to the same extent limit the 
expansion of personality. For, work_is expressed in 
material terms and personality’s value is in_immaterial 
terms associated with qualitative considerations such as 
degrees of effort put forth. 

What we see_as_failure in_its outward aspect may not 
mean failure in_the inner development of personality. 
Activity is not_always represented by actual material- 
istic results. Many a man by a slight addition to an- 

* Space, Time and Gravitation. p. 192. 
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other man’s life work has given the final and incon- 
siderable touch which makes the whole co-ordinate 
itself and become materialistically successful. The 
reward for creative activity often should go to him who 
sows rather than to him who reaps. So, personality is 
formed by its own self-creativeness, in ways ‘not com- 
monly recognized by external measurements which may 
be quantitative, having no basis for qualitative compari- 
sons. Development of personality, therefore, rests gn 
grounds not as yet fully clear to us self-consciously. 
We imagine humanity advancing from a condition of 
primeval ignorance to the era of modern enlighten- 
ment, as though the movement were from the valley 
of nothingness to the mountain top of intellectual 
sovereignty. 

This viewpoint gives a wrong impression of the 
way personality is formed. There is not one person- 
ality of the creative impetus, represented by humanity 
at large, in some mystical pantheistic sense, which de- 
stroys individuality. If this were the explanation of 
life, each personality would be as much the slave of 
the common center as the hunting pack, which sur- 
renders the kill to the huntsman and follows the scent 
for no creative purpose of its own, being outside its 
own control. If we were all but parts of a single 
cosmic individuality, then we could speak of humanity 
moving from nothingness to wherever the cosmic indi- 
viduality desired. In that case, man would be the me- 
chanical and obedient machine of the cosmos. But, 
man self-creates his own personality, and though the 
race progresses, yet each man in any era_may measure 
his personality with any man in any other era, Some 
personalities are finer than others; but the most pro- 
gressive eras do not necessarily have the finest person- 
alities. For, progress, which we measure by our own 
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accomplishment, may be due to ourselves reaping where 


others have_sown. 

Let _us consider_for_a moment man as_the evolu- 
tionary product of the creative impetus which had ex- 
perimented for millions of years with animals before 
being able to find the way to_mold matter into efficient 
living instruments for creative activity. Animal desires 
are usually confined to food, shelter and companion- 
ship. These, too, were man’s first wants when he 
found himself lord of the earth, as the animals’ supe- 
rior, endowed with an intellect which marked him 
apart. We may declare, in truth that early man, when 
personality began to develop through the evolution of_ 
creative activities, was monarch of all he surveyed. His 
intellectuality was able to overcome the animals’ 
rivalry; and primitive races of today in their content- 
ment show us there were no wishes early man was 
capable of conceiving that he couldn’t find the means 
to fulfill or find a reason adequate to his mentality for 
not fulfilling. His wishes were very limited; but com- 
pared with future standards so may our own of today 
be judged. However meager man’s wants were in the 
beginning, human personality became self-consciously 
aware of them and self-consciously was able to gratify 
them by creative activities to the extent of environ- 
mental possibilities of exploitation as then known. So, 
we must not imagine personality to be the product of 
an evolution casting aside all individuals as of worth- 
less personalities who have not been the fortunate heirs 
of inherited skill in utilitarianism. There is no infancy 
of personality in the evolutionary movement of hu- 
manity, but only varying degrees of creative intensifi- 
cation. Environment may color personality; heredity 
may increas€ personality’s skill in overcoming obstacles 
and enlarging and satisfying wants; but personality 
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itself is the consequence of the force it employs in its 
own self-creative development. It is creative effort 
that counts most effectively. Often the materialistic 
product registers the creative effort put forth; but often 
it_does not. Differing qualities in the inherited ma- 
chines may cause a highly finished product to represent 
only a small self-evolution of personality, most of the 
value being due to the inherited ability of the past; 
while a poorly produced effect may yet stimulate per- 
sonality if the machine has been forced beyond its 
normal inherited capacity. 

We must work with what we receive from the past 
and we must apply ourselves to our environment, over 
neither of which have we full control. Therefore, the 
contribution our originality or our individual effort 
makes to the triple agreement, predominantly fixes 
the value of our personality. The Magdalenian cave 
man, creating his response to his expanding wants by 
inventing the fish hook, represents a higher individual 
level of personality than idle moderns, secure in their 
protected circle of self-content, and forcing others to 
fish for them. The sophisticated cosmopolitan looking 
down upon the illiterate countryman is often the infe- 
rior of the two in strength of personality. If we judge 
not solely by created objects, but also by the quality of_ 
the creative effort_put cept we may have a standard 
for measuring personality good for all the centuries. 

Man is seriously impeded in the development of 
personality by the obtrusiveness of self-conscious mis- 
understanding of the creative impetus’s origin in om- 
nipotence, whereby man imagines himself to be omnipo- 
tent. The disease of omnipotence is general through- 
out humanity, whereby conceit, unwarranted self-assur- 
ance, and overbearing superiorities of many kinds arise. 
These characteristics exist because self-consciousness 
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wrongly interprets the creative impetus’s subconscious 
knowledge of its source in Pure Spirit to mean man, 
himself, is infallible, as he creates his little successes 
in utilitarian productivity, or even as he does no more 
than watch life pass before him, parading for what he 
regards as his omnipotent criticisms. 


Modesty and Self-Confidence 


At the same time, we admire the modest man who is 
creatively active, because he makes no claim to omnipo- 
tence. Thus we show we know subconsciously our own 
claim to omnipotence is false; but we are largely lacking 
in self-conscious capacity to analyze correctly subcon- 
scious knowledge. Otherwise, we would understand 
we cannot be infallible, individually, from the very 
fact that we know the rest of the world’s population is 
far from having omnipotent endowments. But, each 
personality sees itself subjectively, as the creative im- 
petus, omnipotent in its origin, and apart from the 
materiality of the bodily machine. Every other person, 
however, appears to us predominantly as a center of 
matter, for it is the bodily machine that objectively 
holds our attention. Spirituality of our own individu- 
ality and materiality of the individuality of others, 
therefore, confuse our judgment. So, self-conscious- 
ness often assumes omnipotence in its own creative im- 
petus and considers the rest of humanity fallible. 

The progress of creative activity is advanced by self- 
confidence; and it is not by destroying self-confidence 
that our false sense of individual omnipotence can be 
advantageously suppressed. Modesty and self-confi- 
dence readily associate; but pridefulness and arrogance 
carry man to destruction because they lead him into 
believing that his omnipotence is sufficient of itself 
to win success for him. The fact that “pride goeth 
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before destruction and a haughty spirit before a fall” 
is due to this fact. Man can triumph over matter 
only by his own creative activities. His tendency to 
impute omnipotence to himself causes him to neglect 
the development of his abilities, which often requires 
hard and painful effort; and then when a crisis arises, 
where high creative skill is necessary, man calls upon 
his self-assumed omnipotence only to see it vanish in 
his downfall. The further man moves away from 
belief in all forms of omnipotent agencies as mechani- 
cally controlling him, the higher can his personality self- 
create itself by being stimulated to creative activity. 
But, there always exists the danger that in making this 
severence from omnipotence, man may plunge so deeply 
into matter, for the sake of creative productivity, as 
to lose his interest in his spiritual source. When that 
happens, personality deteriorates by worshiping man’s 
dead product of materialism instead of realizing the 
higher value of creativeness as superior to the created 
thing. 


Evidence for Immortality 


Sel£-consciousness has not yet obtained objective evi- 
dence satisfactory to its modes of logic that personality 
is immortal. Subconsciousness seems constantly seek- 
ing to make its knowledge of immortality apparent to 
self-consciousness in terms that self-consciousness can 
understand. But, the work of translation is difficult, 
though the very persistence of subconsciousness in try- 
ing to clarify its meaning suggests that subconscious- 
ness understands the creative impetus cannot perish. 
Many contradictory self-conscious versions exist of the 
subconscious meaning; and when self-consciousness ap- 
plies utilitarian logic to the information it receives, the 
results are confused still more. Efforts of logic to 
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disprove immortality are never satisfactory to subcon- 
sciousness; for subconsciousness always returns to the 
issue, trying again and again to make its meaning clear 
and overwhelm logical materialism. 

When the human race was young, and its fresh 
spiritual knowledge had not become confused by_the 
complexities of, materialistic difficulties in the path of 
creative freedom, man had no doubt of immortality. 
He seemed_to know that survival is continuous and 
that_personality retains its individuality on the other 
side of the death line with no interruption in the pas~ 
sage. This is weighty evidence; for the creative im- 
petus then was self-consciously nearer to subconscious 
understandings than it has been since. That was the 
era when the creative impetus produced all of the 
fundamental necessities of human life with ease and 
facility, as though guided by the accumulated knowl- 
edge subconsciously acquired through millions of cen- 
turies of the past, and at last expressed in self-conscious 
terms. But, self-consciousness having been evolved pri- 
marily to assist the movement of the creative impetus 
toward versatility of materialistic creative activities, 
gradually lost its early facility for understanding sub- 
conscious knowledge of spirit. In replacement, self- 
consciousness has tried to develop its own theory of 
spirituality to meet the conditions of its own objective 
materialistic activities, and has acquired only artificial 
results. 

We cannot understand immortality in material terms. 
Rather, we must turn self-consciousness away from 
material creativeness, which is not immortal, toward 
the immateriality of creativeness. In doing so, how- 
ever, we must remember there are two ways of con- 
sidering the immaterial. Absolute freedom, where 
extinction exists, is immaterial. But, also, science is 
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revealing the fact that there _is a form of_the imma- 
terial which moves gut of the region of matter and 
yet which sustains individual existence. Electrons 
which we may regard as electrified motion without 
something that moves, imply a condition of immaterial- 
ity that is not matter and yet which does not cause the 
complete separation of parts that the extinction of 
absolute freedom requires. The subconscious knowl- 
edge of these two kinds of immateriality coupled with 
self-conscious misinterpretation of the knowledge may 
be_the reason why there are confused self-conscious 
differences as to whether death means survival or ex- 
tinction, in the immaterial future. 

If personality is immortal, its endurance must be 
maintained by freedom and not by fiat, or self-creative 
values will bury themselves ip the grave. Indeed, our 
errors here below may have counterparts behind the 
veil of death. For, mistakes on earth produce new 
conditions calling for widened and strengthened activi- 
ties which otherwise could not have evolved. Infalli- 
bility can know only the pleasant paths of inevitable 
success, being unaware of the difficult activities which 
strengthen personality as personality evolves them to 
circumvent obstructions along the roadway of fallible 
experience. Success following upon failure, therefore, 
creates additions to knowledge beyond infallibility’s 
possession, and may continue to characterize human 
personality in the fields of immortality. 


eae 


ness means that logical denials of the creative impetus’s 
- — —_ Danek —— rere ome 
subconscious superiority to_matter are worthless. If 
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personality can profit by sustaining itself beyond the 


grave, we cannot doubt the creative impetus’s com- 
petence to evolve whatever support be needed to serve 
every immaterial purpose and avoid the extinction _of © 
absolute freedom. Doubt is based on ignorance. We 
no longer can ignore the fact that science is separating 
matter from its material frame and is devising ways 


of studying immateriality in an observable form. So, 


eed 


form seems to be present in immaterial existence. 

Why, therefore, may not the creative impetus unin- 
terruptedly evolve in immaterial form and so continue 
developing personality when the material body be- 
comes useless? 


CHAPTER VII 


HEREDITY AND FREE WILL 


THE creative impetus carries forward the results of 
self-developed personality by means of heredity. We 
are far from understanding, self-consciously, the many 
complicated factors of heredity which have been evolved 
subconsciously. Yet, we know the principle of bodily 
inheritance exists, and presumably has been contem- 
poraneous with life itself. 

At the beginning of life, the primary problem of the 
creative impetus, in its quest of creative freedom, was 
how to circumvent death while yet engaging in the 
peril of pursuing unknown ways in search of progress. 
Simple, stagnant unicellular forms of life might defy 
death; but the difficulties of matter and the inexperi- 
ence of the creative impetus in its materialistic environ- 
ment made it impossible to evolve living centers of 
creative activity seeking new and versatile forms of 
action that could live forever. Only a brief period of 
survival is as yet possible for the delicately constructed 
bodily machines, before the parts collapse. This fact 
makes death a bar to a continuous movement by indi- 
vidual centers of the creative impetus toward widening 
activities. 

Were man immortal, and had he populated the earth 
fully in the early youth of the race, heredity would 
be meaningless. But, death destroys each generation 
before man can develop himself progressively if he is 


isolated from the past. Had heredity never-béen— 
IOI 
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forthcoming, life might never have advanced beyond 
the unicellular stage. Complete independence of every 
generation would have prevented co-operation of the 
creative impetus’s efforts to evolve in the quest of 
creative freedom by carrying forward attainments of 
the past. Man, the product of evolution, would still be 
awaiting evolution’s appearance. Had heredity car- 
ried the movement of the creative impetus as far as 
humanity and then ceased to assist man, the stoppage 
would have marked, as it were, each generation apart, 
as though each dwelt in absolute freedom unable to 
associate with other generations. That is to say, each 
would have been permanently independent, thereby 
ending the experiment of the evolutionary movement 
toward ever more effective utilitarian creativeness. 
There would have been no continuity in progress; only 
a recurrence of continuous beginnings, slightly stimu- 
lated, perhaps by the external passing of ideas from 
adult to youth in each generation; but without any 
co-ordinated internal movement that would have passed 
the stimulated brain to the next generation. Every 
stimulating process would have been on the same primi- 
tive brain convolutions, of every generation. The 
creative impetus would have moved in short parallel 
lines of one generation each, some reaching a little 
further than others, perhaps; but the lines could not 
have evolved progressively one from the other, in 
terms of subjectively increasing mental power. 

Below the level of man, heredity has been used by 
the creative impetus to develop advantageous structures 
for survival, and to test tentative movements of vari- 
ous forms of activities. Heredity has held these 
experiments steadily to their purposes, showing ‘the 

> — _—,— = SS ee 
creative impetus its mistakes as aie its successes in 
its efforts to self-evolve toward creative activity. For, 


—— 
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heredity passes what it receives, whether it be good or 
bad—unless environment overwhelms the product— 
since it is not omnipotently mechanical but has been 
evolved by the creative impetus, experimentally and 


impertectly. 


Heredity and Environment 


In humanity, heredity plays a major réle in helping 
the progress of creative fi sence font of a 
favorable ancestry, reared amid crude surroundings, 
may develop a crude mentality. That, however, is 
to say no more than personality tries to adjust itself 
to its environment for purposes of self-expression which 
can be understood. If heredity omnipotently domi- 
nated the creative impetus and enforced obedience to 
laws of its own, creative freedom would be destroyed. 
We may say that heredity presents to any generation 
past experiences of the creative impetus in the form 
of changes in the bodily machine. What the creative 
impetus does with its inheritance is in part within its 
own control whereby self-evolution of a new person- 
ality becomes possible. Personality progresses y 
means of self-expression. In most cases, intensity_o 
original desire for self-expression is weighed down by 
primary considerations of earning a livelihood and also 
by the pain of new effort, due to the difficulty of keep- 
ing the bodily machine adjusted to creating original 
movements through matter. So, personality usually 
employs its inheritance to meet with increasing facility 
the conditions of its surroundings. These surroundings, 
however narrow, permit some self-development of per- 
sonality by the_many problems they present, unimpor- 
tant, perhaps, from any generalized standpoint, but nev- 
ertheless, calling for at least moderate displays of indi- 
vidual creative power. 
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If the creative impetus seeks a degree of originality, 
disproportionate to the comprehension of its environing 
personalities, it risks checking its development by being 
misunderstood and discouraged. Hence, there is no 
cause for surprise that a child of good ancestry, although 
competent to rise to a high grade of self-development, 
may nevertheless adjust itself to whatever inferior 
environment is thrust upon it. The child will find 
that its personality may expand perhaps only a little, 
but at least the expansion will be with safety as it seeks 
no creative activities beyond the range of practical en- 
vironmental adjustment. 

On the other hand, a child having a bad ancestry 
cannot so easily adjust itself to a superior environment. 
For, though hereditary power may be quickly depressed 
to meet a less difficult environment, it cannot be made 
to rise quickly to meet a more difficult one. The appar- 
ent exceptions to this seeming rule doubtless are due 
to hidden individual forces and to the capacity of crea~ 
tiveness to break down barriers which themselves may 
have flaws not openly apparent. But, if the influence of 
bad heredity could be immediately suppressed by means 
of superior environments, the human race would have 
reached a far higher level of civilization than the pres- 
ent_long ago. Personality is not so eagily acquired. 
Whatever the enviroment, hard work and painful effort 
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are necessary to master it. The action of the United 
States in abandoning its open-door immigration policy 
is due to the governments belief that aire heredi- 
tary influences are more potent than superior environing 
conditions in_molding personality. But, we cannot de- 
tect which way the hereditary movement may swing in 
every individual case. That is to say, we have not yet 
discovered any rule whereby self-consciousness can do 
more than note average results in the present and com- 
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pare them with average results along the hereditary line 
in the past. 

Creative activity has been widened by improved elec- 
trical machinery. The improvements have consisted 
in what we may call hereditary progress from old ma- 
chine to new machine. But, in this case, the creative 
impetus has evolved improvements from outside the 
machines, and so it sounds strange to refer to the 
improvements as due to heredity. Nevertheless, if we 
could imagine the creative impetus somehow getting 
within the electrical machines and constructing them 
from the inside, subjectively and subconsciously, then 
we would attribute the improvements to hereditary 
influence, for the machines would make and improve 
themselves from generation to generation. Seeing an 
electrical locomotive and knowing nothing of engineer- 
ing development, one might imagine the engine to be 
a mechanical product. But, instead of this, each new 
device which improves the machinery is the result of 
past creative effort that has been inherited by the pres- 
ent. So, though the mechanics may seem to do their 
work mechanically by copying from the past, in reality 
the origin of every part is in the utilitarian creativeness 
of the creative impetus in the past. 

It is the same with the bodily machine which by 
creative processes in the past has reached its present 
state of efficiency. Without the efforts of the creative 
impetus in ages gone by, the present seemingly me- 
chanical bodily machine, passing from generation _to 
generation could neyer have been. The electrical ma- 
chine is a supplemental and external addition to the 
bodily machine for extending creative activities. It 
could never have been evolved if the bodily machine 
had not first been organized by the creative impetus 
to handle objective instruments. The creative impetus 
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thus carries itself forward in evolutionary progress by 
both subjective and objective, internal and external 
activities. 

The creative impetus is not yet sufficiently skilled in | 
self-conscious expression—a very late and inexperienced 
evolutionary movement—to make a full objective de- 
scription of itself. We at this moment are the creative 
impetus self-consciously speaking; but we cannot ex- 
press self-consciously all that we subconsciously are. 
Interpretative terms of subconsciousness as yet are far 
from having been perfected by self-consciousness. But, 
we know we are an individual personality by the fact 
of self-creativeness through subconscious as well as self- 
conscious activities. We do not have to be aware of all 
of_our activities self-consciously in_detail, to become 
aware of an expanding personality. Upon looking 
backward, we can trace subconscious responses to sur- 
roundings that we did not self-consciously realize at 
the time. How the responses were made we do not 
know self-consciously; but we realize they have helped 
in the self-creativeness of personality. =, as the crea- 
tive impetus works subconsciously and self-consciously, 
personality recognizes itself in its own self-creative 
development. 

We know personality begins its creative activities at 
zero. It starts with a bodily machine, slowly evolved to 
a certain degree of effectiveness by movements of the 
creative impetus in the past and inherited through suc- 
ceeding generations. ‘he channels for action in the 
bodily machine ready for immediate use, which we shall 
call the folding marks, created by the ancestral line, 
are the inheritable qualities. It_is not the individual 
creative impetus, itself—that is, it is not the person- 
ality—that passes from generation to generation, im- 
proved or otherwise influenced by experience. We_ 
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know this because in every case experience has to be_ 
gained afresh by each new creative impetus, or per- 
sonality in the bodily machine. We_express our sub- 
conscious knowledge of the fact that personality starts 
anew at birth by many proverbs such as “if, youth but 
knew” and_“live and learn” and_“experience is. the 
best_teacher.” 

We find the same intuition represented in philosophic 
Buddhism. Reincarnation does not imply that per- 
sonality is reincarnated. What survive from existence 
to existence are desires and appetites not yet overcome 
by resistance to what Buddhism interprets as the evil 
of separation from Pure Spirit. Subconscious knowl- 
edge of these desires and appetites left behind by one 
generation for the next and inherited as channels for 
action in the new bodily machine, is the probable origin 
of the Buddhist theory of Karma or causation. But, 
in terms of creative freedom, we would call them the 
marks of experience for good or ill created by the dif- 
ferent movements of the creative impetus in the past 
and made the inheritance of the new personality. 

We have not yet sufficient self-conscious insight into 
subconsciously directed processes to understand self- 
consciously what the creative impetus is at its com- 
mencement in the bodily machine. It appears as though 
it were differing qualitative tensions in male and female 
reproductive cells, able to exercise creative freedom only 
as its own division into the esthetic and materialistic 
sexes is reunited into the fertilized germ. No defini- 
tion can be complete until we are better able to trans- 
late subconscious knowledge into self-conscious terms. 
Though the creative impetus is new in each new center 
of activity, we must not think of it as an infantile men- 
tality. It seems such because the bodily machine is not 
born with all of its parts at their maximum growth 
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Soul and Body 
The creative impetus, apparently moving away from 


absolute freedom toward creative freedom and takin 
possession at conception, of the hereditary cells of the 
parents may be the cause of the age-old human belief 
in a_soul and body as different entities. Self-conscious- 
ness may thus have translated in its own terms what it 
had learned from subconscious knowledge. 

The creative impetus ever seeks to engage in crea- 
tiveness as its permanent desire. How creativeness 
shall display its results in forms of objective produc- 
tivity eee the hereditary influence exerted upon 
the bodily machine, on enVironing conditions, on the 
quality of matter which is molded by the creative im- 
petus, and_on_the right of creative choice, which. the 
creative impetus seeks in conformity with its original 
character. Creativeness ever presses for self-expres- 
sion, intent upon that self-development which reveals 
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itself in personality. When we are submerged in our 
work, we feel that we possess a certain native creative 
power, not resulting from experience or practice, but 
rather existing as an original force, capable of meeting 
aspects of problems which are unprecedented. This is 
the innate creativeness of the creative impetus and is 
ever present at every stage of growth of the bodily 
machine, trying to exert itself in such ways as the 
capacity of the bodily machine allows. 

The progress of engineering from the time of the 
first primitive locomotive to the present is not an evo- 
lution of creativeness from infancy to maturity, though 
we may describe the locomotives as undergoing such an 
evolution. The creativeness of the first engineers and 
of present-day engineers is in each case a fact in itself, 
comparable only in the sense that the personality can 
express more or less of its creative power in the dif- 
ficulties it overcomes. Personality, which evolves 
by the use it makes of creativeness, may combine past 
experiences of creativeness with its own originality, but 
creativeness itself does not evolve. The creative im- 
petus, guiding the bodily machine in the machine’s 
infancy, can more effectively use creativeness as the 
machine grows up into a more efficient instrument; 
but creativeness ever remains the same. Creativeness 
is a quality not a quantity. Its apparently quantitative 
character is due to the fact that objectively it is ex- 
pressed or symbolized in the form of productivity. 

Co-operative movements of the creative impetus, as 
well as co-ordinating activities and movements in uni- 
son, are all apparent to self-consciousness. The creative 
impetus, therefore, must have ways of subconscious 
intercommunication beyond the present ability of self- 
consciousness to fathom, though not beyond self-con- 
scious ability to observe. Herbivorous animals have 
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digestive tracts which absorb energy from vegeta- 
tion, animals and vegetation being different forms 
of the creative impetus; while we have seen how the 
creative impetus in the animal form of worms ploughs 
the ground, which assists vegetative growth. Racial 
inheritances, too, move largely together, not mechani- 
cally, but because the creative impetus can extend its 
activities through group unifications. 

We know that while personalities disappear, self- 
conscious knowledge passes from generation to genera- 
tion by means of objective markings called writing. So 
subconscious knowledge can pass from generation to_ 
generation by subjective markings which we call chan- 
nels for action in the hereditary germ, though the per- 
sonalities move elsewhere. Hence, when we speak of 
the age-long ‘subconscious knowledge of the creative 
impetus it is hereditary knowledge that we mean. 

The working methods of heredity, so predominantly 
subjective, nevertheless reveal some clues to self-con- 
sciousness. Thus, we are aware of the fact that the 
initial stuff of each bodily machine, the fertilized germ, 
is second-hand matter. That is to say, it is stamped 
with experiences of the past, to which the creative 
impetus, new in every generation, can add impresses 
of its own creative activities. Inheritances, created by 
the creative impetus of ancestors, mingle with the 
creative impetus of new personalities. The evolution- 
ary experiences of the past, therefore, are the creative 
impetus’s starting gifts in life, bequeathed to the fer- 
tilized germs as products of the ages which we have 
called folding marks. ‘These are embryonic centers of 
control, whereby the creative impetus operates the bod- 
ily machine from within, which have been made into 
channels for action by ancestral predecessors. 

In taking possession of the fertilized germ, the 
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creative impetus is without experience in material activi- 
ties and so begins by moving along the beaten paths 
offered by the folding marks of the past. But, though 
the past transmits its experiences in these folds of the 
bodily machine, the creative impetus which self-evolvesl 
its personality by using the machine, was not itself 
made in the past. It has made its entrance into ma- 
terial existence from the immateriality of absolute 
freedom. It_self-develops itself, by materialistic 
activities, while yet the inheritances from its predeces- 
sors exercise a restraining guardianship and shgw the 
way as it_has been already explored. We repeat that 
heredity transmits only the general form of the 
bodily machine and its folding marks ready _for_use. 
It does not transmit the creative impetus. The latter’s 
activities may be increased or diminished by the kind of 
machine it receives from its predecessors of the past; 
but we do not by heredity breed the creative impetus 
itself, any more than we make the driver of a motor 
car when we make the car, improved in design though 
it may be from year to year by the experiences of 
drivers of the past. 


“Artificial” Breeding 

Hereditary transmission is primarily the work of the 
creative impetus operating subconsciously and from 
within; but the creative impetus can af stimulate 
some results in this direction self-consciously and from 
without. For example, in horticulture and animal 
breeding and in human eugenics, the creative impetus 
has become self-consciously aware of the fact of 
heredity and assists the subconscious movement by offers 
of such materials as subconsciousness seems to use. The 
less creative activity the bodily machine is competent 
to further, the easier are inheritances forced upon the 
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machine, because the less opposition do they encounter 
from the creative impetus’s eagerness to self-evolve its 
own ways of action. 

Thus, the most successful self-conscious assistance 
to the subconscious hereditary movement is in horticul- 
ture. The creative impetus, in the plant, is largely 
dormant, in terms of materialistic activity, and so does 
not resist vigorously this encroachment. By breeding 
with those plants which have most emphatically devel- 
oped the required traits, the mechanism of heredity 
carries forward the desired folding marks without en- 
countering opposition from a strong personality. The 
art of horticulture becomes in consequence increasingly 
effective. 

But, in animals, the creative impetus has developed 
a limited power of undetermined activity, exceeding 
the lethargic movements of plant life in creative value. 
So, there is a tendency of the animal creative impetus 
to show some resistance to effort to make it mechanically 
obedient to hereditary influences. How to overcome 
the uncontrolled creative susceptibility within the ani- 
mal is the purpose of animal breeding. The creative 
impetus in man, however, acting self-consciously, does 
not know the way the creative impetus in the animal, 
acting subconsciously, responds to hereditary offerings. 
Self-consciously, the creative impetus in man may real- 
ize a certain trait would be desirable for the animal to 
develop from man’s own standpoint. But, its desira- 
bility from the standpoint of the subconscious creative 
impetus within the animal may not be so emphatic. 

We may assume that if the inherited folding marks 
in the germ are sufficiently deep or otherwise insistently 
offer channels for action, the creative impetus can 
resist them only by creating counter channels beyond 
its subconscious power or even desire to do. Progress 
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in animal breeding, therefore, depends on the skill with 
which the creative impetus in man, acting self-con- 
sciously from without, is able to entice obedience from 
the creative impetus acting subconsciously within the 
animal by cultivating the necessary power in the fold- 
ing marks of the animal germ. 

Man at present has no idea of the way to do this, 
except through rule of thumb. He does not know, 
indeed, how to approach the solution of the problem, 
any more than a savage knows that the principle of 
steam or combustion must be discovered before he can 
travel in a boat without propelling it himself or sailing 
it. But, subconsciously, the creative impetus knows 
the way the germ is marked to transmit hereditary 
traits, by its own immediacy of experience in making 
the marks; and eventually self-consciousness may pos- 
sess the key to all subconscious knowledge. 


Originality Baffles Heredity 

Eugenic power over man is far_more difficult than 
scientific animal breeding and more uncertain in its 
results, becayse the creative impetus has self-evolved 
the human bodily machine to_control it_for creative 
activities and not be_controlled by jt. Therefore, the 
tendency of the human creative impetus is to try to 
express itself in its own original ways, even with 
hereditary channels for action. For this reason we 
cannot foreordain what human personality will do with 
hereditary folding marks. If, however, human men- 
tality is low, causing the creative impetus to have dif- 
ficulty using its bodily machine for creative activity, 
hereditary traits pass forward more readily. This is 
why degeneracy may descend from degenerate parents 
with almost mechanical results. But, originality as a 
definite fact in itself is beyond the power of direct trans- 
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mission. It is probable that original tendencies can 
move from generation to generation through inheritance 
of certain folding marks so lightly made as not to 
interfere with original expressiveness; or sensitiveness 
of the folding material to original channels of action 
may be passed on by heredity. Een however, 
as a quality in itself, belongs to the individual creative 
impetus self-evolving as_personality. 

Too much originality is baffling in the folding marks 
which it may transmit. Genius may give to its offspring 
a germ with improvised patterns which when mingled 
with the more normal strain of the other parent may 
make the joint folding marks so confusing and difficult 
to operate as to puzzle the creative impetus in the 
offspring and result in derangements. Even with more 
equally matched parents of exceptionally high men- 
talities, progress cannot be continuous throughout their 
descendants, despite perfect operation of eugenics. For, 
if mentality extends far beyond the average of its 
epoch, it is discouraged or even forcibly suppressed 
by being considered eccentric, if not positively dan- 
gerous. Primitive suspicion of originality, due to the 
many dangers into which it has led the human race, is 
still prevalent among civilized man. The creative im- 
petus inherits a general tendency to resist what it can- 
not understand; for its curiosity about the unknown 
has frequently caused disaster. Indeed, there is an in- 
creasing modern tendency to confine progress to the 
mechanics of legislation and to restrain daring utili- 
tarian centers of the creative impetus who seek to clear 
the way into the unknown. This movement, subjecting 
individual creativeness to espionage, is an indication of 
the creative impetus’s ideal of mass progress; but it 
restrains persistent originality and prevents specialized 
heredity far outdistancing the general mental average. 
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Perhaps the principal reason for the slow advance of 
progress may reside in this insistence of the creative 
impetus upon group movements. Nevertheless, only 
by spreading creative activity among all can creative 
freedom be extended to the utmost. 

The folding marks of ancestral inheritances appear 
to be: papes on the germ by the matrix of each parent, 
intermingled. Some stampings seem more powerful 
than others—itself a sign of indeterminism. Further- 
more, we are led to believe that more than one impres- 
sion throughout a series of generations on the same 
fold is usually required for the fold to become deep 
enough or powerful enough to be available for the 
creative impetus of succeeding generations as a channel 
for action. Professor E. W. MacBride, describing 
Pavlov’s experiments with white mice, says: 


They were fed once a day, and each time food was put into their 
cages an electric bell was rung. It required 300 lessons to impress 
on these mice the meaning of the ringing of the bell. When, 
however, a first “filial” generation of mice was bred from them, 
100 lessons sufficed to teach these younger mice to seek their food 
when the bell was sounded. In the second filial generation, this 
result was accomplished in 30 lessons and in the third filial genera- 
tion in 5 lessons.* 


That is to say, new folding marks made by the crea- 
tive impetus, however lightly the impression, may be 
passed on to the offspring; but these acquired charac- 
teristics often leave too weak an impression on the 
germ for the new creative impetus to use effectively. 
Nevertheless, a weakened folding mark, when received 
by the new creative impetus, may become strength- 
ened—deliberately or by accident or by some principle 
of subconscious eagerness or interest in novelty—not 
sufficiently to serve as a channel for full action in that 


1 4n Introduction to the Study of Heredity. pp. 107-108. 
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generation, but passed on to the next generation, slightly 
intensified. Each succeeding generation thus may add 
its contributing intensification until eventually the right 
degree of strength has been attained by the folding 
mark for efficient activity to be produced. This would 
account for the way characteristics skip some genera- 
tions to appear in subsequent ones. So, too, would 
become explicable the seemingly spontaneous appear- 
ance of new species. What evolves like a sudden emerg- 
ence of a new form would be in reality but the result 
of slow accumulations of successive pressures on the 
same inherited folding mark by generation after genera- 
tion of the creative impetus, culminating at last in the 
proper intensity for an objective change to come forth. 

At the same time, the creative impetus is served by the 
very fact that there are great difficulties in the way of 
transmitting new characteristics. If it were otherwise, 
if acquired characteristics were passed on with automatic 
persistence, evolution would soon be at a standstill; for 
there would be little if any room left for the develop- 
ment of fresh personality. How the selection is made 
we do not know; but the fact that rejections occur has 
saved creative evolution from being overwhelmed by 
gifts from the past. That rejections are not exclusively 
applied to evil inheritances shows omnipotent determin- 
ism does not control heredity. But the time may come 
when we can exercise more self-conscious control. Crea- 
tive freedom would not be denied by such a movement. 
For, by means of experience, the creative impetus may 
be able to find a way to eliminate undesirable transmis- 
sion strains. In such an event, the creative impetus by 
its own creative activities would have found the way 
to conquer matter to this extent, and so the quest of 
creative freedom would be furthered. 

If we declare heredity to be deterministic, meaning 
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that it seems to be beyond any intelligent direction, we 
forget that the very principle of heredity had to be 
created by the creative impetus as a fundamental factor 
in the movement of creative freedom toward progres- 
sive fields of attainment. How heredity works, clum- 
sily or efficiently, is a secondary matter to the fact that 
it works. For the establishment of heredity on a prac- 
tical basis of operation means that sooner or later the 
creative impetus may be able to get the fullest possible 
benefit out of it—though, as we have seen, there is 
danger in the way, which, in itself demonstrates that 
man’s evolution is not directed by mechanical omnipo- 
tence, but that the road is ever toward creative freedom. 


Hereditys Offers Can Be Rejected 

If each generation performed only the good, man- 
kind would inherit only channels for oad actions, 
though this would not make man mechanically good, 
for each new generation of the creative impetus would 
be able to desert the good. Performance comes before 
hereditary transmission; but at the same time heredity 
does not control the creative impetus in man beyond 
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the folding marks necessary for those common and_ 
essential activities which haye been successfully evolved 
by the creative impetus in the past, Their satisfying 
presence fits in with the first desires of the creative 
impetus before it has gained experience, and so they 
are preserved throughout the ages for succeeding cen- 


ters of living activity. Experience, in the form of 
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folding marks of the past may be graduaily rejected 
by the creative impetus of succeeding generations and 
so may fall away, intentionally or by indifference or 
neglect. Control of heredity can come only through the © 
creative impetus subconsciously or self-consciously per- 
fecting this device of its own creation whereby creative 
freedom will not be disturbed, however hereditary effi- 
ciency of the bodily machine may be improved. 

Heredity shows why determinism and freedom of the 
will are both present in man, and must continue to be. 
If freedom of the will were carried to the fullest extent 
of absolute freedom it would disappear in extinction. 
For, absolute freedom of the will would mean each 
generation could possess no knowledge of the past, 
neither the primary knowledge of how to breathe and 
how to digest food, nor any experience of any kind 
whatever, influencing in_any way the new_creative im- 
petus’s bodily machine. All operations of the bodily 
machine inherited by the creative impetus have resulted 
from moldings gf matter by creative impetus in the 
past which we call evolution. Breathing, feeding, grow- 
ing, whatever the bodily machine does, exerts an influ- 
ence on the machine’s capacity for action, and so influ- 
ences the freedom of the will which must work with 
the machine. But, it has taken millions of years to 
mold matter into a living machine for creative actjyity, 
and to evolve man’s increasing powers for action. The 
will, however, in any individual center of action, lasts 
but a_generation. Hence, the individual will could not 
accomplish any appreciable result were it to_reject the 
influences of the past_and seek to make itself absolutely 
free by evolving an entirely new machine for itself 
alone. Such an accomplishment requires the combined 
efforts of many successive generations. 

What we really seek when we demand absolute 
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freedom of the will is a form of omnipotence. We 

wish a mechanical bodily machine to do our every 

bidding, checked by no difficulties. Because of our self- 

conscious ignorance, we overlook the fact that the will 

is the creative impetus, itself, operating the bodily 

machine which it has itself evolved in association with 
past generations. In our self-conscious impatience to_ 
fulfill our desires—which have been subconsciously 

evolved to further activities—we want the bodily ma- 

chine to come to us from some outside source or_ta be. 
immediately and unerringly made by_us, guaranteed 

ready to respond to any self-conscious desire. We imag- 

ine an objective instrument for action we purchase at 

the nearest shop, has been mechanically made for us. 

We fail to remember that somewhere the creative im- 

petus has made it; and we want our bodily machine to 

be mechanically made ready for our use. When we 

find this cannot be, and when we realize we must over- 

come obstacles to satisfy our desires, we declare free- 

dom of the will isa myth. We do not understand the 

real meaning of absolute freedom as extinction. We 

rather regard freedom as suppressed if it is limited; 

and we fail to realize that freedom of the will becomes 

extinct in terms of material purpose, unless it is limited 

by the facts of heredity and creative freedom. 

The will, that is the creative impetus existing in the 
bodily machine, has avoided stagnation and has assured 
the possibility of progressive development by means of 
heredity. We can only say the possibility of progres- 
sive development, not the certainty, since the bad is 
inherited with the good; while, too, the creative impe- 
tus in the bodily machine—that is to_say, the will— 
can choose good or evil within the limits of the capacity 
of the machine and its own desires. 

Heredity and the creative impetus which receives the, 
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hereditary directions may often be_in_conflict. The 
inherited folding marks may vary in intensity in dif- 
ferent bodily machines, and the creative impetus of one 
personality may choose quite differently from another. — 
Because the creative impetus faces in the direction of 
creative freedom does not mean it is a mechanical 
pointer, intent only upon following what may seem like 
a dim road to a distant impersonal objective. Creative 
freedom must be expressed in terms of creative activity 
which is stimulated by personal desires. These desires 
vary greatly according to hereditary tastes, to environ- 
ment, to difficulties of gaining a livelihood, and to other 
factors; for there is no mechanical singleness of method. 
The creative impetus can pursue the quest of creative 
freedom only if choice of rejection is preserved. 

As the new creative impetus in_its bodily machine 
seeks to express its characteristic desire for activity_in 
its own original way, it comes into association with past_ 
experiences, impressed on the bodily machine by inheri- 
tance. [here is room here for many complexities of 
co-operative and antagonistic results. What seems 
to be indecision or wickedness or any other unpleasing 
activity in man may be due to the nature of ancestral 
foldings, too Sen fixed on the germ to be over- 
come by the creative impetus unless, perhaps, by such 
painful pressure as the personality is reluctant to en- 
dure. Here is the explanation of the paradox of man 
desiring virtue though unable to overcome temptation, 
and yet at the same time being a center of spirituality. 
The desire for good marks the intent of the creative 
impetus; the surrender to temptation is the result of 
easy paths to action, due to ancestral foldings showing 
where the creative impetus in the past has gone astray. 
We all subconsciously understand the conflict thus 
caused, and we withhold judgment in many perplexing 
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cases. Nevertheless, we can have no absolute rule to 
guide us until we know more of hereditary principles; 
for the creative impetus, seeking egoistic satisfactions, 
may choose evil ways of its own accord, though it has 
inherited folding marks of virtuous activities of the 
past. These two movements, represented by the new 
creative impetus and by the folding marks of the crea- 
tive impetus of past generations, make judgment of 
human conduct difficult and fallible. 


Extermination of the Dinosaurs 


Experience indicates that the creative impetus may_ 
passively accept, or_try to improve or obliterate, in- 
herited folding marks. Obliteration, which seems at 
times to act as by spontaneous immediacy, more prob- 
ably results, as we have suggested, from minute elimi- 
nating efforts of many generations finally emerging 
in objective action. This would explain the scientific 
mystery of the sudden extinction of the mentally defi- 
cient dinosaurs, those huge reptiles that dominated the 
planet for some nine million years, too_secure tg be 
forced to think in_order to live and too ponderous to 
develop the dexterity necessary for extending creative 
activities. The dinosaurs were in absolute physical con- 
trol of existence during their era; and the creative im- 
petus within them tried to evolve in innumerable direc- 
tions, seeking experimental environments in the air as 
well as in the water and on land. ‘Had there been 
any zoologist in those days,” says J. A. Thomson, “he 
would have been very sagacious indeed, if he had sus- 
pected that reptiles did not represent the climax of 
creation.” * 

Indeed, from the standpoint of mechanical efficiency 
in terms of adjustment to the environment, the dino- 

1 The Outline of Science. p. 99. 
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saurs reached a far higher level than has any form of 
life since. Nevertheless, the great reptile breeds van- 
ished suddenly in some way inexplicable to science. 
Professor Henry Fairfield Osborn declares the cause 
was not physical environment, individual habit and de- 
velopment, life environment, nor selection; but it must 
have been “due to a slowing down of physiochemical 
interactions, to a reduced activity of the chemical mes- 
sengers which theoretically are among the causes of 
rapid evolution.” * 

Further, describing the slow or arrested develop- 
ment of the five inferior orders of reptiles that have 
survived from the dinosaur period, Professor Osborn 
says this movement is “a most striking instance of the 
differences in chromatic potentiality or the internal 
evolutionary impulses underlying all visible changes 
of function and of form.”? ‘This is to say no more 
than the creative impetus is competent to change its 
pace and its direction in seeking to evolve living instru- 
ments for extending the quest of creative freedom. 

The sudden extermination of the dinosaurs occurred, 
in terms of creative freedom, because the creative impe- 
tus, in seeking so predominantly to safeguard life in 
a form of massive material power, had really impris- 
oned its own creative function. It could not use ade- 
quately the very machines it had evolved in this 
experimental direction. Furthermore, the physical 
prowess which the creative impetus had thus brought 
forth continued to be transmitted through hereditary 
action, and therefore, as long as the dinosaurs remained 
on the earth, they would be able to exterminate any 
rival centers of the creative impetus which might seek 
to evolve by the slow processes of evolution, mental 


* The Origin and Evolution of Life. p. 233. 
* Ibid. p. 231. 
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power at the expense of bodily security. So, the dino- 
saurs had to be blotted out. But, as Professor Edward 
L. Thorndike emphasizes: 


Useless instincts are very slow in being lost unless selection is at 
work. ‘Thus chicks swim, though not one in a thousand of their 
ancestors has done so for thousands of years.+ 


We have just seen on the authority of Professor 
Osborn that selection was not at work in the extermina- 
tion of the dinosaurs, therefore, because of the resist- 
ing force of the huge machines, or because the creative 
impetus was not experienced in undoing its own handi- 
work, we may be justified in assuming the_method of 
extinction was by gradual eliminations of the vital fold- 
ing marks of the germ. These could have been passed 
from generation to generation until the minute contri- 
butions accumulated from the past at last produced 
extinction with an apparent suddenness which seems so 
improbable in terms of actual spontaneity of aban- 
donment. 

Immediately thereafter, the creative impetus began 
evolving in a new and more precarious direction the 
comparatively defenseless mammals. An insignificant 
little arboreal, ant-eating contemporary of the dino- 
saurs, which must have had to take to the trees to 
escape destruction, apparently descended to earth once 
the earth was cleared of its indolent monsters, and 
was probably the ancestor of the mammal evolution, 
which in less than one-third the time of the dinosaur 
era led to man and his self-consciously realized per- 
sonality. Thus, the creative impetus learns by ex- 
perience how to keep the way toward creative freedom 
and persists despite all failures. 


1 The Original Nature of Man. p. 234. 
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Individuality and Ancestry 


Though we insist upon personality expressing our 
unique selves, yet we ever seek ancestry. We abhor 
isolation. We wish to be known as members of a 
family, a nation, a race. We claim relationship when 
we can with Pilgrim Fathers, Irish Kings, Norman 
Barons, Minamotos, or other past activists who allow us 
to point to a record of ancestral accomplishment. We 
desire, too, to contribute ancestral personality to the 
future, through our descendants. Thus we can under- 
stand the creative impetus as individual while at the 
same time as united in Pure Spirit, in ancestral rela- 
tionship. The course of life from Pure Spirit to our- 
selves is an ancestral movement that cannot be broken; 
but we_self-create our own personalities in addition to_ 
accepting our inheritance and by the same movement 
contribute to the inheritance the future will receive. 

Responsibility of our ancestors which they felt in 
the past and our own responsibility which we feel in 
the present thus jointly proceed to influence the future. 
A machine, however, cannot work beyond its capacity; 
and it is within this capacity that our own responsibility 
dwells. But, the capacity of our bodily machine is the 
result of creative forces, in that it has been evolved _out 
of past experiences and inheritances which have crea- 
tive elements in them. The character of the matter 
which the creative impetus receives in the form of an- 
cestral folding marks in the germ does not mean the 
bodily machine has been predetermined from the begin— 
ning. The foldings, themselves, though beyond our 
individual choice, are the results of cumulative activities 
by the creative impetus in past generations. Our re- 
sponsibility, while thus limited, is nevertheless greatly 
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enlarged when it is joined with the combined responsi- 
bility of our ancestry. 

It is hard for us to understand the creative impetus 
ever seeking creative freedom and yet not always having 
forced itself to advance in the past, however painful 
the effort. This difficulty arises because we retain sub- 
conscious recollections of our origin in omnipotence, 
and when these are translated into the inadequate terms 
of self-consciousness we consider everything should 
give way to us because of our descent from Pure Spirit. 
We forget if we were under compulsion to progress, 
our personalities would be machine-made. The very 
fact that personalities can evade the difficulties of the 

ieteddcesae 

quest of creative freedom is a a sign of freedom to do 
so. Indeed, freedom of choice is not offered to us, but 
is forced upon _us. Wen must st choose, consciously or sub- 
consciously, all the time, ‘though within the limits of 
the e bodily machine to accomplish our purposes. So, 
personalities are self-created by the creative impetus in 
the present, in 1 conjunction ‘ion with the creative impetus of _ 
the c past to the_ farthe: est extreme, , marking th the reality 
of the fact that we at are individuals, and at_the same 
time united by our ancestry in Pure Spirit. 

Our individual” responsibility, however, can never 
be complete, For if it were, we would each have to start 
ae esh without experiences of the p past. a By thus limit- 

= responsibility, creative freedom is_ extended _as_it 

uld not be if_we all had to o begin a anew, at every 
birth: Each 1 birth 3 is a starting point for a 1 possible new 
advance. We are responsible for utilizing the most 
out of what we have received from the past, in 
the form of the human machine and its folding marks. 
Our creative pee must do the best it can with what 
it has, creati our personalit ; ‘and f passing or on the ma- 
chine, a_ litle e improved, for the next generation’: S use. 


CHAPTER VIII 


SHINTO AND EARLY MAN 


Humanirty’s first self-consciqusness was conscious- 
ness of human diVinity. When the creative impetus 
evolved matter into bodily machines permitting crea- 
tive activity on ever-widening scales, primitive man 
had no reason to wonder at his high estate. He knew 
by immediacy of understanding his ancestral relation- 
ship with Pure Spirit. There was neither fear nor be- 
wilderment in man’s first self-conscious response to the 
unseen. Subconscious awareness of the creative impetus 
of its source in pure creativeness found its way into 
man’s self-conscious knowledge; for subconsciousness 
and self-consciousness were nearer to a common under- 
standing in primitive times than they have been since. 

In the beginning, mankind held no servile position 
toward the gods. Rather, when the creative impetus 
emerged into self-consciousness it knew it had origi- 
nated in omnipotence. Man, in his naked puissance, 
regarded the universe as a single community of the 
material and the immaterial. Man saw no dissimi- 
larity in kind between gods and men, for the source of 
all being was realized as Pure Spirit. Men were the 
gods below; and the gods were men above. 

Primitive humanity, however, did not submerge its 
personalities in pantheism. Man believed from the 
commencement of belief in the reality of personality; 
not in an idea of unification, wiping out aan 
We know this to be true, because so strongly did the 
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primitives hold to the intuition of individuality that 

they gave personalities even to natural objects, endow- 

ing them with inherent powers of their own. Life 

appeared individualistic, and yet was united in spiritual 
ancestry, as_self-consciousness interpreted existence by_ 
the first intuitions which emerged in primal purity from 
subconsciousness. Primitive man felt his presence on 

earth to be a divine presence. Henry Mills Alden— 

whose writings will reach their proper rank eventually 

as among the greatest American interpretations of life— 

declared in his Study of Death that: 


The childhood of a race has this in common with the infancy 
of an individual—that its larger familiarity is with the invisible; 
it is naturally mystical. . . . Totemism (as we understand it), 
fetichism, witchcraft, and sorcery are perfunctory relics of what 
was once a living correspondence. We juggle with the dry twigs 
of what was then the green tree of life. All that we imagine as 
possible in clairvoyance was more than realized in the primitive 
sensibility, not as yet disturbed and confused by those facile mental 
processes which lessen the bond of the eternal familiarity. 1 


Sir James Frazer gives his evidence in the Golden 
Bough as follows: 


By primitive peoples the supernatural agents are not regarded as 
greatly if at all superior to man; for they may be frightened or 
coerced by him into doing his will. At this stage of thought, the 
world is viewed as a great democracy; and all beings in it, whether 
natural or supernatural, are supposed to be on a footing of tolerable 
equality. . . . The notion of a man-god or of a human being 
endowed with divine or supernatural powers belongs essentially to 
that earlier period of religious history in which gods and men are 
still viewed as beings of much the same order.” 


The Meaning of Shinto 
That is to say, the nearer we approach to human 
hoe — ; 
beginnings, the clearer becomes man’s understanding 


24 Study of Death. pp. 33-34- 
2 The Golden Bough. Magic Art. Vol. I, pp. 373-374. 
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of the relationship in kind between man and spirit. 
Fgoistic struggles to satisfy increasing material desires 
and the difficulties of materialistic utilitarian evolution 
have tended to obscure man’s subconscious remembrance. 
of his source in immaterial spirituality. The primal 
intuition, however, has been sustained down to the 
present time with remarkable fidelity by the native form 
of Japanese spirituality, called Shinto, despite some 
artificialities of self-conscious logic which have crept 
into it. Shinto, or “kami no michi,” means “the way 
of the kami,” or gods. Shinto’s origin is lost in the 
forgotten millenniums of antiquity. Shinto teaches 
man has descended from the kami; and the way of the 
kami, therefore, is also the way of man. Man has 
only to follow his subconscious and natural sense of 
spirituality to follow the way of the kami, or gods, 
who are his actual ancestors. Here is no pantheistic 
mysticism; for Shinto strongly emphasizes the fact of 
individuality. Originally no name was given to this 
spiritual knowledge of man, because nobody questioned 
the knowledge, which emerged as man’s normal action. 
The name Shinto arose to satisfy inquiries by foreign- 
ers—Chinese or Koreans—in the early part of the 
Christian era. Thus, Motoori Norinaga, a learned 
Shinto reformer of the eighteenth century, wrote in his 
Nawobi no Mitama (Spirit of Straightening): 


In ancient times, the idea of Michi or way (ethics) was never 
broached. ‘The word was only applied to ordinary thoroughfares; 
and its application to systems of philosophy, government, morals, 
religion and so forth is a foreign notion. . . . To have acquired 
the knowledge that there is no Michi or way (ethics) to be learned 
and practiced is really to have learned to practice the way of the 
gods.1 


*“Revival of Pure Shinto,” by Sir Ernest Satow (Transactions 
of the Asiatic Society of Japan. Vol. III, appendix. pp. 25-29). 
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Similarly, Saka Shibutsu, visiting the shrine of the 
chief Shinto deity, the sun goddess Amaterasu-oho-mi- 
kami, at Ise, in the fourteenth century, wrote in his 
diary: 

When a man is pure both in body and mind, there is little dif- 
ference between the human and the divine, the one being the coun- 
terpart of the other. Such a mortal at once becomes immortal. Any 
kind of prayer which is in reality a petition, more or less character- 
ized by a mercenary spirit toward his God vanishes; for how can 
such a prayer be possible when there already exists a complete union 
between the human and the Divine Soul! This is the true meaning 
of “Worshipping at the Grand Shrine of Ise.” 1 


Three hundred years later, Nakae Toju tried to 
syncretize Shinto with the Oyomei philosophy that 
knowledge and action are the same.” Here was a 
natural basis of co-operation, for, as Professor Tetsujiro 
Inouye has pointed out, Oyomei taught that “af the 
mind and heart were only clear and bright, reason 
would be self-evident.”* We may accept this to imply 
that if mind and heart are clear and bright—that is 
to say, are spiritually harmonious—subconscious knowl- 
edge will emerge into self-consciousness as right action. 
The Maal oncdness of man as a Shinto principle is 
shown in the Japanese word for conscience, “honshin.” 
W. G. Aston explains that this word “means ‘original 
heart,’ and implies a theory that man’s heart is origi- 
nally good and that conscience ig its voice speaking 
within him.”* Dr. Thomas Baty, who has studied 
Japanese mentality under the intimate conditions of 


2«“The Warongo,” translated and edited by Genchi Kato (Trans- 
actions of the Asiatic Society of Japan. Vol. XLV, part II, p. 9). 

2«The Life and Teaching of Nakae Toju,” by Galen M. Fisher 
(Op. cit.). p. 87. 

> Quoted by Galen M. Fisher in “The Life and Teaching of 
Nakae Toju.” p. 29. 

“ Japanese Literature. p. vii. 
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governmental service in the foreign office at Tokyo 
says of Shinto: 


Etymologically, it is The Way. It is the Path of the Ideal. 
. . . Its one precept is, “Follow your own heart’s dictates’—in . 
other words, “Respond like a needle to the pole, to the impulse of 
your conscience,” and reverence, it adds, all that has given you a 
conscience to follow. . . . Japanese religion, therefore, like Greek, 
starts with the conception which modern religion is slowly tending 
to approach. It discards particular dictates; it has no place for 
casuistry. If the heart is right, all is right—and its sole concern is 
to see that the heart shall grow in virtue through the sweet influences 
of home, in reverent admiration of all that is lovely and exalted. 
It has no use for fragmentary dogmas, and bits of proverbial philoso- 
phy such as were dear to Confucius. . . . Japanese religion owns a 
multitude of Powers—and are there not a multitude? Like the 
Greek, the Japanese moves about in touch with the supernatural. 
There is a Power in the waters; in the leaves; in the crystal; each 
facet of life flashes a different admiration on his soul. “Est deus 
in nobis” even—and the valiancy of the rebel, the skill of the 
marauder, are truly the work of God. 


Here is a reflection of humanity’s attitude toward 
Pure Spirit when man’s self-consciousness established its 
first pate onerts Between the natural and the super- 
natural in terms of Iiving reality. This initial under- 
standing which man self-consciously had of spirituality 
was much nearer to subconscious purity of perception 
than became possible at later periods of human evolu- 
tion when self-consciousness grew predominantly inter- 
ested in versatile material productivity, distorting sub- 
conscious interpretations of the spiritual. Self-con- 
sciousness, at_the time of its first realization of spirit, 
had not become enmeshed in utilitarian logic, nor had 
compromises with materialistic obstacles to creative free- 

om as yet arisen to obliterate to any large extent the 
real 3 ene of immaterial ae ail ee 


*“Shinto” (Hibbert Journal. April, 1921). 
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Man’s Spirituality Before Polytheism 


In such spiritual harmony with the universe as Shinto 
symbolizes, man stood before he degenerated into poly- 
theism. Subconsciously, man knew himself to be god- 
like; and he, therefore, self-consciously interpreted the 
gods in human terms and himself in terms of spirit, 
a naive interchange having the fundamental truth of 
union of man and spirit as its basis. 

“All the dead become gods,”* declared Hirata 
Atsutane, explaining the meaning of pure Shinto; while 
W. G. Aston points out that the Shinto gods “are 
not immortal, omnipresent or possessed of infinite 
power.”” That is to say, Shinto makes an effort to 
express as well as self-conscious terms allow, a condi- 
tion of spiritual democracy among gods and men. There 
are different degrees of power among the gods as 
among men; but there is no omnipotence, for if omnipo- 
tence were present, creative freedom, which is a funda- 
mental intuition of Shinto, would be destroyed in the 
creed. Shinto, indeed, has never concerned itself with 
such theories of materialistic omnipotence as marked the 
course of religious evolution in the West and away from 
which Western religion is now turning. Shinto folk- 
lore ever emphasizes the limited power of the gods 
in keeping with this intuition. ‘Thus, by example, 
Lafcadio Hearn relates the following example of Shinto 
symbolism: 


There is a saying “the geds only laugh when men pray to them 
for wealth.” But of the Great Deity of Minoseki there is a good 
story told. Once there was a very lazy man who went to Minoseki 
and prayed to become rich. And the same night he saw the god in a 
dream; and the god laughed, and took off one of his own divine 


* Quoted by Lafcadio Hearn in Japan: An Interpretation. p. 33. 
* Shinto. pp. 73-74. 
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sandals and told him to examine it. And the man saw that it was 
made of solid brass but had a big hole worn through the sole of it. 
Then said the god: “you want to have money without working for 
it. I am a god; but I am never lazy. See! My sandals are of 
brass; yet I have worked and worked so much that they are quite 
worn out.” } 


Folklore containing so effective a divine example of 
self-help and so emphatically suppressing any tendency 
to believe in materialistic omnipotence, can have arisen 
only in the period of human development before man 
invented the creed of polytheism, with its suppression 
of creative freedom. Polytheism was a late debase- 
ment of primitive man’s original conception of the 
universe as a spiritual democracy, much as political de- 
mocracies sometimes collapse and become oligarchies 
or autocracies, only to struggle back to democracy or 
sink deeper into degeneracy. 

But, Shinto has never quite collapsed, nor yet has it 
become polytheistic. Rather, it has always tried to 
represent the idea of an omni-theistic or omni-spiritual 
democracy, with gods and men at least as equal as are 
the different social classes and strata of wealth in 
political democracies. Indeed, pure Shinto represents 
an evolutionary spiritual development which has fol- 
lowed the movement of creative freedom with such 
astonishing fidelity as to have been _able to avoid the 
polytheistic evolutionary path which Western civiliza- 
tion took. 

‘There are many gods or kami in Shinto, but the 
respect paid to them is not polytheistic worship nor 
yet is it pantheistic mysticism. There are many gods 
as there are many humans, both united in a common 
ancestry, the gods and humanity having no such marks 
of separation as polytheism requires. The fact that 


* Glimpses of Unfamiliar Japan. p. 566. 
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Shinto looks upon Japan as the Land of the Gods is 
interesting testimony of early man’s knowledge that 
there is no difference in kind between the dwellers in 
earth and heaven, but only such a difference as we 
may call degrees of spirituality. 

The same influence of spiritual democracy is present 
in ancestor worship when not debased. Pure ancestor 
worship is a mark of respect paid to the hereditary line 
leading from man on earth to the gods in heaven, from 
whom man traces his origin and to whom the human 
ancestors of man have returned. The ancestral line is 
godlike, for “all the dead become gods.” Ancestor 
worship may become degenerative and may involve 
itself in superstitions. But, pure Shinto ancestor wor- 
ship is essentially a rite emphasizing and symbolizing 
the relationship between humanity and Pure Spirit. 
One_might, indeed, call it a form of communion be- 
tween the two spiritual existences—the spiritual exist- 
ence of man on earth and the spiritual existence of all 
who abide beyond human materialistic limitations. An- 
cestor worship does not elevate human beings to om- 
nipotence as infallible gods wholly apart from human- 
ity in_cosmjc status. On the contrary, the association 
between the living and the dead is sustained as if the 
earthly relationship had not been severed by death, 
though the dead may be assumed to be in a better 
position to express judgments on events. At the same 
time, those who have passed beyond earthly existence 
are far from being all-powerful. It is essential that 
they receive attention from the living, be offered food, 
and be shown courteous respect. 

If we regard these ministrations as meaningless super- 
stitions, we entangle ourselves in the origin of supersti- 
tion, a blessed word invented by self-consciousness to 
retain its self-respect when it fails to probe subcon- 
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scious symbolism. If, however, we interpret ancestor 
worship as an indication of primitive humanity’s_sub- 
conscious knowledge of the contributions of the crea- 


a — 


tive impetus of one generation to its descendants, and 
also of the primitive understanding of life after death - 
in association with man’s origin in Pure Spirit, we shall 
have an explanation which accords with the fact that 
early man realized his spiritual self was continuous 
and indestructible. In short, we can reach the real 
significance of Shintg’s devotion to spiritual ancestors 
only by realizing the pure Shinto conception of human- 
ity as having its source in Pure Spirit and as never 
having been anything else than spirit. The deceased 
anéestor has gone to an immaterial existence; and the 
immaterial ancestral line leads back to the origin of 
all existence in Pure Spirit, in no mystical sense what- 
ever, but as a normal fact of individualistic reality. 
Ancestor worship, thus may be considered a way of sus- 
taining association between the material and the im- 
material. 


Shinto’s Spiritual Cosmology 
The spiritual origin of existence, as the primitive 
belief of pure Shinto, is affirmed by the Kojiki, the 
first Shinto record of ancient things whose prefatory 
synopsis opens with the following explanation of emer- 
gence of being from non-existence: 


Now when chaos had begun to condense, but force and form 
were not yet manifest, and there was nought named, nought done, 
who could know its shape? Nevertheless, Heaven and Earth first 
parted, and the Three Deities performed the commencement of 
creation; the Passive and Active Essences then developed and the 
Two Spirits became the ancestors of all things.t 


* Translated by B. H. Chamberlain (Transactions of the Asiatic 
Society of Japan. Vol. X, supplement. p. 4). 
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The Three Deities of Shinto, as the original creative 
source, add one more trinity to_this strangely persistent 
numerical factor in spiritual explanation of creation. 
Christianity, Hinduism, the_neo-Pythagoreans, various 
interpretations of Buddhism and other religious forms 
all have their trinities. The evidence here suggests 
that subconscious efforts have been made time and again 
to express to self-consciousness a_tripartite version of 
creatiyeness. We can see the reason, in terms of crea- 
tive freedom, in the fact that Pure Spifit, the Creative 
impetus and the mecharifcal“tmpétus are three move- 
mentS which yét becofié one in their Sourté as pure 
creativeness within absglute freedom. = 

We may say then that Shinto, trying to describe 
cosmic beginning, first names a_trinity and thereafter 
separates Pure Spirif from the Peis the crea- 
tive impetus and the mechanical impetus tg mark the 
movements of existence. Primitive man cannot have 
made such an analysis, self-consciously; but if we allow 
for the self-conscious difficulties in interpreting subcon- 
scious understanding of reality, we have the clue to 
what Shinto meant by its trinitarian attitude. 

Thus, it is a striking fact which has puzzled Shinto 
commentators, that the central deity of the Shinto 
trinity first mentioned in the Kojiki, the August Center 
of Heaven Deity (Ame-no-mi-naka-nushi-no-kam1), 
vanishes from the records after the initial appearance." 
The two other members of the trinity, High August 
Producing Wondrous Deity (Taka-mi-musubi-no- 
kami) and Divine Producing Wondrous Deity (Kami- 
musubi-no-kami), remain for further mention. Here 
seems to be self-consciousness following the subcon- 

1See: “The Ancient Shinto God Ame-no-minaka-nushi-no-kami 


Seen in the Light of Today,” by Genchi Kato (Transactions of the 
Asiatic Society of Japan. Vol. XXXVI, part I). 
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scious intuition and withdrawing omnipotence from 
any part in the evolution of material existence; while 
the two producing deities continue, we may say because 
of the subconscious knowledge of the creative impetus 
and the mechanical impetus, though much confused in 
self-conscious interpretation. Mention in the Kojiki 
of “Passive and Active Essences,” which we have 
quoted, suggest an effort of self-consciousness to dif- 
ferentiate between passive mechanical productivity and 
active creative productivity. The phrasing, too, must 
have been used to imply as well male and female, who 
are, in terms of creative freedom, as we shall show 
later, centers, respectively, of materialistic creative activ- 
ity and spiritual zstheticism or immaterial creativeness; 
and who, in the Kojiki, are later given separate exist- 
ences as Izanagi and Izanami, the primal ancestors of 
the universe in terms of sex. 

Early Shinto regarded association between men and 
gods as a normal fact; but, the gods being subcon- 
sciously realized as immaterial, were symbolized in 
different ways, as, for instance, by the divine insignia of 
the mirror of truth and the sword of spiritual justice. 
But, in the Kogoshui, written probably in the ninth 
century, is this entry: 


In those olden days, when the gods and our Japanese sovereigns 
were not widely differentiated, they were wont to share the 
same couch under the same roof, so that the distinction between 
the two kinds of property, human (#.¢., sovereign) and divine not 
being yet determined, the storehouse attached to the Palace, called 
“Imikura” 7.¢., Consecrated Treasury, was in the hereditary charge 
of the Imbe family. . . . When the Emperor (Sujin) reigned at 
the Mizukaki Palace in Shihi, the same Emperor began to feel 
uneasy at dwelling on the same couch and under the same roof, be- 
side the Mirror sacred to Amaterasu-O-Mikami and the Herb- 
Quelling Divine Sword, and being greatly overwhelmed by their 
awe-inspiring divine influence, His Majesty ordered his daughter 
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Toyosuki-Irihime to remove these Sacred Objects to Kansuki village 
in Yamato Province, and there established a new holy site, or en- 
closure, planted with sacred trees and setting up stones, to enshrine 
these Divine Emblems. . . . It was in the reign of this Emperor 
that regular taxes were for the first time imposed upon Japanese 
men and women.} 


The Emperor Sujin reigned from 97 to 30 B.c. His 
whole life, says Dr. W. E. Griffis, 


was one long effort to civilize his half-savage subjects. . . . He 
endeavored, in order to secure just taxation, to inaugurate a regular 
periodical census, and to reform the methods of dividing and record- 
ing time. He encouraged the building of boats in order to increase 
the means of transportation, promote commerce and to bring the 
people at the extremities of his country in contact with each other. 

. Sujin may be called the father of Japanese agriculture, since 
he encouraged it by edict and example, ordering canals to be dug, 
water-courses provided and irrigation to be extensively carried on.? 


That is to say, as materialistic organization in terms 
of increasing creative activity developed, Sujin, re- 
sponding to the subtle instinct of Shinto to further 
creative freedom, set apart from human intimacy the 
Shinto emblems of pure creativeness in omnipotence, so 
that individual self-reliance might not be hampered 
by vain waiting for the gods to make miracles do the 
work of men. We can see this same principle sustained 
by Shinto prayers, which, being predominantly national- 
istic, do not normally take the form of personal appeals 
for superhuman aid; and so, do not interrupt creative 
activity any more than do the harvest festivals of mod- 
ern Christianity. Dr. Inazo Nitobe says that in Shinto: 


Scarcely any form of prayer is prescribed. In fact, even upon the 
occasion of festivals, so-called prayers (norito) contain little suppli- 


* Kogoshui, translated by Genchi Kato, and Hikoshiro Hoshino. 
pp. 33-36 (issued by the Meiji Japan Society). The Imbe Family was 
one of the two ranking families in hereditary charge of Shinto rites, 

* The Mikado’s Empire. p. 63. 
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cation, consisting largely of adoration and thanksgiving. . . . If sup- 
plication is made it is not for our own daily bread but for an 
abundant harvest for the nation.1 


Shinto’s instinctive support of creative freedom is 
further emphasized by the fact that among the offenses 
prohibited by the Oho-harahe, the great semi-annual 
purification ritual of Japan, of very ancient origin, is 
mentioned “the offense of using incantations.”* We 
may contrast this with the approved superstitions of 
the ancient Greeks, whose magician, Calchas, spokes- 
man for the Goddess Artemis, offered to conjure forth 
the wind that carried the Greek ships of war to Troy, 
if Agamemnon’s daughter, Iphigenia, were sacrificed — 
a crime of religious magic that started the succession of 
tragic woes which befell Agamemnon’s household. 

Sophistication gained by materialistic success leads 
away from the purity of man’s first understanding of 
Pure Spirit, as also and more primitively does fear of 
matter’s obstacles, both of which are due to man’s 
association with matter as the material for creative 
activity. But, before man’s primal spiritual knowledge 
waned, the relationship between the human and the 
divine was so immediate that man had no word to ex- 
press the idea of God, or Pure Spirit; for Pure Spirit 
dwelt within man, himself. Shinto bears testimony to 
this fact, since there is no expression in Shinto meaning 
only god or gods. The Shinto word translated as god 
or gods, is kami. But, kami has an all-embracing uni- 
versal spirituality in its meaning. Kami means spiritual 
power_in individual form in heaven or earth, embody- 
ing a higher potency than less conspicuous spiritual cen- 
ters of action. Kami may be centers either of the crea- 

* The Japanese Nation. p. 133. 


*“Ancient Japanese Rituals,” by Dr. Karl Florenz (Transactions 
of the Asiatic Society of Japan. Vol. XXVII, p. 61). 
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tive impetus or of the mechanical impetus, for to Shinto 
all existence is spirit. Professor Genchi Kato, in the 


Transactions of the Meiji Japan Society for August, 
1925, gives a number . examples of Japanese who 
have been made kami during their life times by having 
had Shinto shrines dedicated to them. The Shinto 
reformer, Hirata Atsutane, a disciple of Motoori, quot- 
ing from Motoori’s Kojiki-den, gave the following as 
the meaning of kami: 


It is applied in the first place to all the kami of heaven and 
earth who are mentioned in the ancient records as well as to their 
spirits which reside in the temples where they are worshipped. 
Furthermore, not only human beings, but also birds, beasts, plants 
and trees, seas and mountains and all other things whatsoever which 
possess powers of an extraordinary and eminent character or deserve 
to be rewarded and dreaded are called kami. Eminent does not 
mean solely worthy of honor, good or distinguished by great deeds, 
but is applied also to the kami who are to be dreaded on account of 
their evil character or miraculous nature. ... There are many 
cases of the term being applied to the sea and mountains. It is 
not a spirit that was meant, but the term was used directly of the 
particular sea or mountain; of the sea on account of its depth and 
difficulty of crossing, of the mountain on account of its loftiness.+ 


Here is subconscious understanding of Pure Spirit as 
the source of matter, which Shinto still further pre- 
serves by teaching that the kami of heaven gave birth 
to land and vegetation.” But, at the same time, Pure 
Spirit’s own immateriality is emphasized by the absence 
of pictorial and statuary representations of the kami in_ 
Shinto shrines. The symbols, instead, are of the sim- 
plest forms and are kept closely concealed, as if to ob- 
literate all idea of material form of omnipotence. 


1 “Revival of Pure Shinto,” by Sir Ernest Satow (oP. cit.). pp. 48-49. 

2«Kojiki? (op. cit.) pp. 4, 18-25, 59-60; Nihongi, translated 
by W. G. Aston (Transactions and Proceedings of the Japan Society 
of London. Supplement I. 1896). p. 58. 
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In the extract which we have quoted from the Ko- 
jiki-den, kami of evil character are mentioned. This 
manner of Shinto’s recognition of evil as spiritual is an 
inevitable conclusion, in terms of creative freedom, 
from the fact that Pure Spirit is the origin of all being. 
Indeed, modern man normally speaks of “Evil Spirit,” 
the meaning of which we shall analyze at length, later. 
The reference in the Kojiki-den’s explanation of 
Shinto to the sea and mountain as kami is significant 
of the subconscious understanding of the spirituality 
of the mechanical impetus. There is no crude an- 
thropomorphism here—“it was not a spirit that was 
meant”—-; but the sea and mountain are kami because 
of their depth and loftiness: that is to say, because of 
their prominences in terms of their mechanical charac- 
teristics, or in terms of their distinction as imposing 
results of the mechanical impetus. 

Still pursuing the intuition of an interrelationship 
between the divine and the mundane, Shinto conceives 
its chief deity, Amaterasu-oho-mi-kami, the Sun God- 
dess, as having been born in Japan and ascending to 
reign in the Plain of High Heaven; while Amaterasu’s 
divine grandson, Ame-Ninigi-Kuni-Nigishi-Ama-Tsu- 
Hi-Daka-Hiko-Ho-No-Ni-Nigi-No-Mikoto, who is 
known as Ninigi, was born in the Plain of High Heaven 
and descended to earth as the first ruler of Japan. 
Here is expressed in self-conscious terms the subcon- 
scious knowledge of the spiritual union of the universe 
and all existence. 


Widespread Primitive Testimony of Man’s Divinity 
It is not only in Shinto that we see primitive man 


looking upon the divine as within himself and needing, 
—_ ze Me77 =) ae aris — es 

therefore, no interpretation. Shinto alone has pre- 

served this subconscious knowledge from primeval to 


— 
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modern times; but there is abundant evidence suggest- 
ing that during man’s early lordship of the earth, the 
Shinto creed was primitive man’s creed in general. In 
Chinese Taoism, as it was first taught, there is a similar 
understanding of reality. Lao Tze, the reputed 
founder of Taoism, had a disciple, Kwang Tze, who, 
writing in the fourth century, B.c., as the most learned 
interpreter of Taoism, thus expounded the way men 
“in the age of perfect virtue” exemplified the Taoist 
doctrine: 


They attached no value to wisdom. ... They were upright 
and correct, without knowing that to be so was righteousness; they 
loved one another, without knowing that to do so was benevolence; 
they were honest and leal-hearted without knowing that it was loy- 
alty; they fulfilled their engagements, without knowing that to 
do so was good faith; in their simple movements, they employed 
the services of one another, without thinking that they were con- 
ferring or receiving any gift. Therefore, their actions left no 
trace, and there was no record of their affairs.+ 


Here, from another way of approach, we can see 
how primitive man, when the uses of_self-conscious- 
ness were beginning to be understood, regarded his 
way as instinctively the way of righteousness without 
ee there could be a different way. But, human- 
ity, confused and perplexed by later hardships in pur- 
suing creative activity, lost this intuition. Thus, by 
the first century, B.c., three hundred years after 
Kwang Tze, Sze-ma Khien, China’s first prominent 
historian, wrote that “no one could give practical appli- 
cation to his (Kwang Tze’s) teaching.”* We now 
know why: because man, primarily intent upon devel- 
oping undetermined materialistic activities, left the path 


*Myths of China and Japan, by Donald A. Mackenzie. pp. 
316-317. 
* Ibid. pp. 301-302. 
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of simplicity and mutual assistance for egoistic pursuit 
of power and possession. 

Man’s first interpretation of his presence on earth 
‘was not based on any essential difference between 
earthly and heavenly dwelling places. Man regarded 
himself as a spiritual being, and so, wherever he might 
be, no explanation for his presence was necessary. 
Emergence of the creative impetus into self-conscious- 
ness was not interpreted as a descent. Indeed, it called 
for no interpretation at all until matter’s difficulties 
increased and man found himself unable to satisfy his 
growing self-conscious desires. Then, not understand- 
ing self-consciously, the meaning of creative freedom, 
man became, as it were, panic-stricken at what seemed 
like his failing powers. That is why self-consciousness, 
in most cases, sought to explain man’s presence amid 
the obstacles of matter as due to celestial discord 
which had made man its victim, thrusting him away 
from omnipotence. Shinto escaped this movement, 
although the Susano myth in Shinto suggests there was 
a brief wavering in that direction which, however, was 
quickly overcome. Not so elsewhere. For instance, 
Professor J. Burnet, describing the Pythagorean and 


Orphic religious ceremonies in the fifth century, B.c., 
says: 


The main purpose . . . was to secure by means of purification, 
the ransom of the soul which was regarded as a fallen god, from 
the punishment of imprisonment in successive bodies? 


By another primitive theory, man’s earthly presence 
was explained as having been due to the revolt of the 
Titans against Zeus. The Titans devoured the first 
Dionysus, son of Zeus, for which crime Zeus slew them 
and made man from their ashes. Thus, man possesses 


* The Legacy of Greece (Article: Philosophy. p. 65). 
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traces of divinity, because the god Dionysus was among 
the Titans’s ashes, and man also possesses an evil inherit- 
ance from his Titan ancestry. In still another version, 
man’s temptations are attributed to the arch insurgent, 
Satan, who was flung from Heaven and challenges 
God’s reign on earth. Professor G. W. Elderkin traces 
the words Satan and Titan (“Tan” being a Cretan word 
for Zeus) to the same origin, meaning mad god or 
violent god, indicating one who had once been deity 
but who had been later cast out by omnipotence.* Other 
forms of exile from the heavenly environment or dis- 
cord between divine powers are common factors in reli- 
gious explanations of the origin of man’s earthly 
difficulties. 

Such ideas of expulsion and conflict within the 
spiritual realm of the gods we may accept as clues to 
man’s fundamental and ineradicable understanding of 
his relationship with the divine, since the consequences 
of celestial antagonisms are visited upon humanity. 
The common factor in all interpretations of dissension 
in paradise is the human tendency to regard the heav- 
enly conflicts as providing a reason for man’s departure 
from omnipotence. Logically, discordant divinities are 
an impossibility. Revolt in God’s presence destroys 
God’s omnipotence. But, primitive man did not de- 
velop his viewpoint of this question to accord with 
logical refinements. Rather, man knew subconsciously 
of his spiritual origin and then tried to satisfy himself 
as to why, despite his spiritual source, he could not 
overcome the resistances of matter. Humanity’s myths 
about heavenly warfares were evolved to reconcile 
man’s knowledge of himself as of spiritual paternity 
and his knowledge that he had departed from Pure 
Spirit into a material environment. As matter’s ob- 


. Kantharos. pp. 145-146. 
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stacles increased, the reason for man’s separation from 
omnipotence came to be increasingly regarded as a form 
of punishment which finally evolved the idea of hell 
as the extreme of infliction for losing association with 
Pure Spirit. The self-conscious perplexities engen- 
dered by the complicated difficulties of creative activity 
have caused man ceaselessly throughout the ages ever 
to seek new explanations as the old ones failed to recon- 
cile man’s subconscious knowledge of his origin in 
Pure Spirit with his helplessness on earth. 


The Truth of Myths 


Man did not invent his myths simply to amuse him- 
self. Myths have an essential agreement under varying 
racial conditions carrying them within the bounds of 
credibility by the laws of evidence. What we regard 
as mankind’s credulity in the past, in accepting the 
supernatural character of myths, may have been in 
reality due to primitive man’s subconscious realization 
of the union between the material and the immaterial 
which science 1s now beginning to prove by its analysis 
of electrons. But, language and abstract ideas were in 
their infancy when the human race was young, and 
the art of speech was limited. Thus fundamental truths 
about life and matter, which self-consciousness learned 
from subconsciousness or discovered for itself, became 
buried in naive and anthropomorphic language, as was 
quite natural. 

These truths we must try to disinter from their 
mass of crude verbiage; not bury deeper by denying 
their subtle understanding of life. The tendency of 
modern investigators to begin their inquiries into primi- 
tive man with the assumption that humanity knew 
nothing about the fundamental factors of reality when 
the race was young, has no justification in fact. Early 
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man had a unique sense of human needs and knew 
how to satisfy them. Early man worked with astound- 
ing exactitude in formulating the proper responses to 
his own insistent demand for instruments of progress. 
Primitive man left legacies which his heirs have used 
throughout all the intervening ages to the present era 
of modern scientific knowledge. Without these be- 
quests life not only would be impossible in terms of 
progress, but the human race itself would rank no 
higher than the animal. 

There was apparently a degree of co-operation 
between subconscious knowledge and _ self-conscious 
ways of making use of that knowledge in the primeval 
era of humanity which no longer exists. We ourselves, 
under modern conditions, can turn to the past for 
guidance; and there having been a past for us, we 
can speak of experience as having worked in our interest. 
But, primitive man had no human past to guide him. 
Primitive man turned away from the limited fields of 
animal behaviorism and brought forth by his own 
spontaneous efforts the original and the new. He 
created by initiating movements spontaneously having 
no relationship with the animal past, or else by making 
such improvements on the creative impetus’s tentative 
experimental results of its animal past as practically to 
have brought forth what amounts to the new. 

If we calculate how many times primitive man was 
right in what he did, we shall find that his record has 
never been equaled in the history of human endeavor 
since his time. No other such unerring exactitude of 
results, serving man’s purposes in carrying forward the 
movement of creative freedom, can be found as will 
match the heritage which primitive man made for his 
descendants. Primitive man served the human race 
for all time in inventing language, discovering how to 
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plant grain, making and mastering fire, clinging to 
woman, developing communal life, creating art, and 
devising objective instruments to satisfy and at the 
same time to stimulate his desires. ‘These accomplish- 
ments and their co-ordinated activities were evolved 
without precedents, models, or guidance. They had 
to be begun from nothing. Primitive man thus started 
the human race on its creative path; and most of 
primitive man’s descendants have done little more than 
follow the first directions, changing but the accessories 
or the finishing processes from time to time, so effective 
in their basic satisfactions do the original models remain. 
We still use language; we still plant grain; we still 
employ fire; we still cling to woman; we still engage 
in communal life; we still apply ourselves to art; we 
still devise objective instruments. These are the funda- 
mental characteristics that primitive man bequeathed 
to us, and that mark humanity apart from the rest 
of life. 

By what right do we accept such unerring creative 
guides from our primitive ancestors and then try to 
prove early man must have been wrong about his intui- 
tion of his origin because he didn’t possess a modern 
sense of logic? Primitive man did not need modern 
logic to create the inheritances which modern man uses 
as the basic factors of human existence. Primitive 
man had more than logic for this work. He had a 
mind, fresh and unconfused, for close understanding 
of his environment and himself. The same mind 
which responded so perfectly to humanity’s perma- 
nently creative needs, of its own initial power, knew 
itself to have originated in Pure Spirit. We cannot 
dismiss this intuition, passed from subconsciousness to 
self-consciousness at the time of the first intercommuni- 
cations between them, simply because man’s later inter- 
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pretations became distorted and perplexed by matter’s 
resistance to creative activity. Rather, with our more 
experienced training in self-awareness, we ought to 
understand the reason, since utilitarianism still draws 
us away from pure spirituality and into the complica- 
tions of materialistic ambiguities. 

We must realize the creative impetus in primitive 
man was without self-conscious experience. Humanity 
did not know, self-consciously, what it was to encounter 
in the quest of creative freedom. Self-consciousness 
extended creative activity by originating new desires 
which begat impetuous cravings. Inquisitiveness, so 
necessary to progress, carried man into incessant peril. 
Persistent jeopardy developed keenness of wit and 
spurred man fo co-operation; but it also forced man to 
fit_his knowledge of his spiritual origin into_artificial 
theories tg explain life’s hazards. This is why man 
eventually lost his belief in what he had begun to inter- 
pret as his infallibility. The loss was necessary. Crea- 
tive activity could not have progressed had man con- 
tinued to trust his knowledge as omnipotent; for then, 
he must have reasoned that his facile fulfillment of 
his first wants were the divine limits of earthly accom- 
plishment when obstacles blocked further progress. 


Man’s Challenge to Danger 

Here, indeed, is the most significant fact of human 
evolution. Why was not primitive man content with 
his initial environment of limited but attainable de- 
sires? What influence urged him so far forward that 
his entanglements robbed him of his contented sense 
of omnipotence, while yet he moved further still into 
the pricks of matter? We cannot answer with any 
theory of mechanical adjustment to environment, for 
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man deliberately sought ever more dangerous environ- 
ments to which he had to adjust himself afresh by 
self-conscious and painful effort. Survival of the fittest 
meant survival of the fittest to encounter the perilous 
ways of progress which served not to develop the me- 
chanical body, but the creative personality. The quest 
of creative freedom alone gives us the clue to this 
movement; for man has progressed only in proportion 
to his trust in creative activity, despite its perils. Here 
is the reason for the evolutionary force taking such 
different directions in different races. When man has 
lagged behind, rejecting the difficulties of creative 
activity, evolution has had a reactionary history; but 
when creative freedom has been pursued, evolution has 
been progressive. 

Only experience could guide primitive man in the 
direction of creative activity. After having believed 
himself infallible while. his early activities were so 
successful, it was but natural for man to try to return 
to omnipotence when matter’s resistance became more 
complex than humanity’s mental capacities to meet 
them. We see this movement in man’s effort to incor- 
porate deity within himself, literally not figuratively; 
and it is in this sense that we can accept Professor 
Elderkin’s description of primitive humanity 


eating the fruit of the wheat-stalk and drinking the juice of the 
vine when the wheat-stalk and the vine were themselves regarded as 
deity. To eat the wheaten cake was then to eat the body of deity 
and to drink the juice of the vine was to drink the blood of deity. 
When with the progress of culture man began to think of deities in 
human form, the deities of grain and the vine became anthropo- 
morphic, but change of divine form was not accompanied by a 
change in ritual phraseology. The devotees continued to eat the 
body and drink the blood of their anthropomorphized gods.” 


*O. cit. p. 17. 
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In this ceremony of spiritual promptings is reflected 
man’s earliest efforts to sustain his sense of omnipotent 
relationship, after he began to feel the hurt of matter’s 
obstacles. Man then tried to reincorporate deity within 
himself, in search of infallibility. He failed; and by 
the failure, creative freedom was saved. 

The condition of present-day savages shows how far 
it was from certain in primitive times that the creative 
impetus would succeed in returning to progressive activi- 
ties and versatile self-assurances, once humanity became 
habituated to clinging to the gods for utilitarian ends. 
In all existing primitives, the creative impetus has 
been defeated, as might have happened to the entire 
human race. The unchanging mentalities in the savage 
wilds mark what seem like permanent stoppages along 
the highway of creative freedom. The creative impe- 
tus carried to these races a heritage of creative activity, 
but they have declined to suffer the painful efforts 
necessary to keep the evolutionary accumulations and 
add to them. Through medicine men and magic they 
appeal for omnipotent guidance in substitution of the 
difficulties of material progress and creative activity. 
They have abandoned the quest of creative freedom 
and their god is the mechanical impetus. 

Nevertheless, we cannot be certain that these failures 
of the creative impetus to conquer are always due 
to a deliberate desertion of creative freedom. Thus, 
the human race may have evolved in primitive times 
in an environment quite different from the conditions 
of the jungle. Then, wanderers may have entered the 
jungle at a time when the human machine had become 
too obedient to other conditions to sustain the evolu- 
tionary movement toward creative freedom while adapt- 
ing itself to jungle life. Adaptation instead of con- 
quest may have been necessary because of the weak- 
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nesses in the bodily machine: weaknesses from the 
standpoint of creative activity in the jungle, but sources 
of strength from the standpoint of earlier terrestrial 
conditions. Indeed, we know the creative impetus, 
after making its machine more versatile in spheres out- 
_ side the jungle, is now able to enter that strange envi- 
ronment, in the form of colonists and explorers of 
the superior races, and conquer in the name of crea- 
tive freedom. So, we can perhaps say savages, in some 
cases, may be what they are because the creative impe- 
tus of their ancestors prematurely sought to challenge 
new environments, thereby making victims of their 
descendants. 

But, more fortunate adventurers in other environ- 
ments succeeded in obtaining satisfactions for their 
higher desires. Here, however, another peril con- 
fronted the creative impetus. Mankind had not de- 
veloped sufficient self-awareness of his personality to 
take the credit for his accomplishments. Loss of the 
primal self-assurance of omnipotence was followed by 
a period of profound humility. Though the creative 
impetus moved gradually forward, it was in meekness 
and self-abasement. Thus Professor Levy-Bruhl points 
out that savages do not believe their instruments are 
effective chiefly because of skill in workmanship or 
marksmanship, but by mystic incantations or magic; 
while originality in creative activity is feared." Here 
seems to be inherited knowledge of the dangers which 
original experiment encounters, and we may say sav- 
ages’s lack of initiative is traceable to this fact as its 
source. Consequently, savages disapprove of their fel- 
lows who ambitiously may seek benefits for which there 
are no precedents. Since the gods have provided man 
with all proper abilities, whoever adopts new creative 

* Primitive Mentality. pp. 307-308, 334-336, 396-399. 
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ways must be inspired by evil influences. This is the 
way the creative impetus reasons when it has lost the 
direction of creative freedom. The remembrance of 
man’s origin in omnipotence becomes so overwhelm- 
ingly accentuated that whatever requires painful effort 
of persistent application—as do experimental creative 
activities—is regarded as a malign influence, trying to 
disturb omnipotent care of humanity. In this way the 
creative impetus which has failed in freedom’s quest 
marks itself. 

After spending millions of_years trying to mold 
matter into instruments for creative activity, the crea- 
tive impetus was threatened with defeat, while success 
was so near, by this very reminiscence of man’s origin 
in Pure Spirit. Professor Levy-Bruhl shows that primi- 
tives refuse to rescue a fellow being in distress, not 
through hardness of heart, but because the affliction 
must be divinely ordered*—a creed still prevalent 
among civilized men, though not so literally followed 
out. So persistent is the primitive remembrance of 
man’s origin in omnipotence that savages believe a wish 
to injure one is akin to enchantment; covetousness is 
similar to theft; in a rainstorm, needed for the crops, 
one mustn’t venture out bareheaded, for fear of sub- 
consciously but nevertheless omnipotently wishing the 
rain to cease and so causing it to do so. 


The Courage of Progress 

Realizing so intensely and completely his source in 
the iatalhlity of Pure Spirit, and believing this fact 
to have conferred omnipotence upon himself, primitive 
man had to display great courage to progress in the 
direction of creative freedom after his spiritual self- 
assurance had been shattered by matter’s obstacles. He 

*Op. cit. pp. 279-285. 
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was forced to readjust his entire attitude toward the 
universe. In ne et anguish, man prostrated himself 
before deity; but had this been sufficient to satisfy him, 
the quest of creative freedom would have been lost. | 
As he implored for wants that were never satisfied, 
man gradually found he must trust to himself. Then 
began that stupendous movement of humanity away 
from omnipotent determinism toward the majestic but 
menacing fields of creative freedom. 

Never can there be another human advance higher 
than this in adventurous daring. Here was an experi- 
ment whose persistent pains and difficulties were inter- 
preted as the wrath of heaven poured upon man for 
his defiance of omnipotent control. Every obstacle 
and catastrophe seemed to come vengefully from the 
gods. Yet, man struggled on, obeying the call of crea- 
tive freedom despite his fears of the consequences. 
Man first tried to propitiate the gods to allow him to 
continue his way and then, when propitiation failed, 
verily challenged deity to block any longer his path 
to freedom. The challenge, felt to be really aimed at 
the gods, was, indeed, no more than a rebuke to inher- 
ited beliefs in omnipotent domination of humanity. 
But, to primitive man, the defiance meant all the peril 
of actual conflict with divinities. We have myths in 
plenty to show us how primitive man interpreted his 
attainment of freedom as an offense against the omnipo- 
tence of the gods. The feeling has descended to mod- 
ern times in the mystical plays of Lord Dunsany. 

Whatever the plot of a Dunsany drama, its signifi- 
cance either in primitive or modern dress is in man’s 
effort to overcome omnipotence and make himself the 
earthly master, replacing the rule of the gods. Beg- 
gars may try to supplant the gods of the mountain in 
plying their trade of beggary; court ladies may develop 
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an influence higher than the high priest’s, and divert 
the king’s mind from divine warnings; courtiers may 
seek to usurp the absolutism of godhead and order 
priestly prophecies to coincide with their own desires; 
potentates may so trust their own majesty as to over- 
look the puissance of the god of the Nile; brigands 
may steal an idol’s jeweled eye, putting their pilfering 
skill above the power of omnipotence. Whatever form 
human rivalry with divine autocracy may be, the 
gods have their revenge. Humanity, defying deity, is 
destroyed. 

Such is the interpretation primitive man must have 
given to his failures as he took his first perilous steps 
toward creative freedom and believed he was really 
challenging omnipotence for power over the earth. 
But, humanity has passed far along the road of crea- 
tive freedom since the primal victories were won. Our 
subconscious understanding of them is dulled; and only 
by an effort can we attune ourselves to the dangers 
which the early members of the race encountered in 
paving the way for us. 


The Meaning of Magic 
Intermediate between the beginning of man’s separa- 
tion from reliance on omnipotence and his attainment 
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marking mankind’s uncertain movements forward and_ 
backward along the road of creative freedom. Magic 
originated in efforts by primitive man to wrest posses- 
sion of the master keys of his fate from omnipotence. 
Here might have developed an evolution toward crea- 
tive activity on an ever-widening scale, once release 
from what man interpreted as omnipotent power over 
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him was secured. But, man continued to remember his 
origin in omnipotence; and so tried to use magic as a 
device for restoring omnipotence to himself for his 
materialistic gratifications. Therefore, creative activity 
had to wait for its fulfillment until man had tested 
every expedient which gave any promise of satisfying 
his wants without forcing him to the pain of creative 
effort. We may say man’s persistent trust in magic 
was due to the creative impetus’s subconscious knowl- 
edge that it could subject matter to its control. But, 
the way of subjection had to be constructed by 
man’s creative activities. So, not until scientific ex- 
plorations began to find the secrets of matter, within 
our own times, has the creative impetus freed itself 
from the éforts of magic to substitute mechanical 
power for the power Sete. activity. 

During the early centuries of the Christian era, when 
creative freedom was struggling for its renaissance, even 
Christian saints contradictorily held to beliefs in magi- 
cal power, so strong was the inherited influence of the 
mechanical impetus. Analyzing the writings of the 
elder Pliny, Rome’s most versatile scientist, of the first 
century, a.p., Professor Lynn Thorndike speaks of 
“the predominance of magic in his encyclopedia and 
the learning of his age.”* Professor Thorndike shows 
also that St. Augustine, who died 430 a.p., granted that 
“magicians, although stained with crime, can at present 
work miracles which most Christians and even most 
saints cannot perform.”* J. Kostlin says of Luther, 
who died 1546: “That witches had power to do one 
bodily harm, that they plagued children in particular 
and that their spells could affect the soul, he never seri- 


*Op. cit. Vol. I, p. 64. 
* Op. cit. Vol. I, p. 507. 
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ously doubted.”* Professor E. Benjamin Andrews 
says there was no American colony “where the belief 
in astrology, necromancy, second sight, ghosts, haunted 
houses and spots, love-spells, charms, and peculiar 
powers attaching to rings, herbs, etc., did not prevail.” ? 
Even today, police must maintain surveillance to pre- 
vent fortune-tellers and other modern counterparts of 
magicians of the past from fleecing those who still seek 
mechanical ways to success instead of facing the painful 
efforts required to pursue creative activity. 

The strong stand taken by the Christian church 
against magic was due theologically to the Christian 
belief that magical powers challenged the power of 
God. This belief was the way self-consciousness trans- 
lated the subconscious intuition that magic was a device 
for substituting mechanical activities for creative activ- 
ity. The power of God is in fact the power of creative 
activity and the mechanism of magic is its enemy. Sub- 
consciousness was unable to make self-consciousness 
realize that magic in actuality had no existence. That 
understanding had to await the evolution of experience. 
But, the mischief magical beliefs were doing to creative 
freedom leaked through from subconsciousness, and 
Christianity, whose inclination toward materialistic crea- 
tive activity we shall examine later, ruthlessly perse- 
cuted the black art. 

We can understand the belief in the actual existence 
of magic, for humanity was slowly moving under sub- 
conscious pressure toward wider fields of creative activ- 
ity during the magical period, and the accomplishments 
of creative action were frequently attributed to magical 
rites. Furthermore, subconscious knowledge of the 
interchange between the immaterial and the material 


1 Life of Luther. p. 20. 
* History of the United States. Vol. I, p. 241. 
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which investigation of electrons and_the theory of rela- 
tivity are now beginni ing to to substantiate as a scientific 
Fane doubtless pressed into selt-c -consciousness_in 
leer forms, when the race was Ss young, and con-. 
tributed to sustaining man’s long and_persistent faith 
in _magic - des espite the lack of practical results. At the 
same time, subconsciousness sought by many devices 
both to overcome the Serene Tatenoee magic and to check 
man’s trust in t in the miraculous interventions of the “gods 
in ‘human affairs; ; for these two influences were - closely 
related in_their pernicious influence which checked the 
movement_of creative freedom. 
Thus, the creatively active Jews proscribed enchant- 
ment, in Leviticus, xix: 26; and in support of the same 
movement, Deuteronomy, XVili: 22, declared: 


When a prophet speaketh in the name of the Lord, if the thing 
follow not, nor come to pass, that is the thing which the Lord hath 
not spoken, but the prophet hath spoken it presumptuously: thou 
shalt not be afraid of him. 


Professor Kirsopp Lake, analyzing this “remarkable 
verdict of Deuteronomy,” refers to it as meaning that 
“you cannot tell who is a prophet until it is too late 
for his hearers to benefit by his teaching.”* Here was 
a powerful influence restraining magical substitutes for 
creative activity in primitive times, whereby creative 
freedom was furthered. 

The Twelve Tables, Rome’s first legal code, about 
450 z.c., forbade magical practices, as Professor Lynn 
Thorndike points out in reciting the fact that Apuleius, 
of Madaura, author of the famous “Golden Ass,” was 
placed on trial as a worker of magic, in the second cen- 
tury, a.p.. The fluctuations of creative activity in 


* “Jesus” (Hibbert Journal, Oct. 1924, p. 16). 
2 Op. cit. Vol. I, p. 234. 
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ancient Rome, which we shall examine later, are rep- 
resented by the legal movement, making magic a penal 
offense five centuries before Christ, while yet Pliny, 
the scientist, and Apuleius, the satirist, seem not to 
me repudiated it six hundred to seven hundred years 
ater. 


Man's Persistent Revolt Against Mechanism 

The origin of the drama being in religious worship, 
dramatic criticism has helped the subconscious move- 
ment of the creative impetus toward creative freedom. 
Thus, by the “deus ex machina” method of stagecraft, 
tragic playwrights in the classical age of ancient times 
caused statues of gods and goddesses to be hoisted into 
view by machinery at the end of the play to disen- 
tangle the plot by divine fiat; but the contemporary 
critics condemned this principle of dramatic construction 
as unreal. That is to say, the creative impetus sought 
to overcome belief in omnipotent control of human 
affairs by demanding that dramatists allow their charac- 
ters to work out their own destinies without divine 
interference. 

Serious criticism of the gods by dramatists, however, 
was resented by ancient audiences, doubtless because 
it seemed too like a direct, self-conscious challenge to 
omnipotence. The creative impetus, transmitting by 
heredity, the effects of its many defeats in search of 
creative activities, preferred a roundabout and gradual 
movement away from reliance on the polytheistic dei- 
ties. Comic dramatists better than tragic writers served 
this subconscious desire. By making sly fun of the 
foibles of deities, omnipotence could be lowered into 
the company of fallible familiars, without being chal- 
lenged to display its power, not as yet rejected but be- 
ginning to be surreptitiously suspected. When deities 
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were revealed in unworthy comic activities, the wor- 
shipers who laughed, with outward good nature, were 
showing subconscious contempt for omnipotence which 
had become the machine-like victim of human passions. 
So, the way was prepared for eventual rejection of 
omnipotent control over man’s fate. 

Sometimes, this sense of subconscious disdain broke 
through into self-conscious expression. Plutarch relates 
a courageous episode of the kind: 


When Timotheus, the musician, was one day singing at Athens 
a hymn to Diana, in which among other things was this: 
“Mad, raving, tearing, foaming Deity”— 
Cinesias, the lyric poet, stood up from the midst of the spectators, 
and spoke aloud: “I wish thee with all my heart such a Goddess to 
thy daughter, Timotheus.” + 


Here was a sudden revolt of the creative impetus 
against omnipotent direction of human affairs by lower- 
ing the characteristics of omnipotence to a level which 
would disgrace humans themselves to possess. Indi- 
vidual efforts to reach toward creative freedom, in 
many such unique ways, are ‘scattered throughout the 
history of the race. 

Cicero accused Czesar of quoting constantly the lines 
of Euripides’s Pheenician Maidens: 


“If wrong may e’er be right, for a throne’s sake 
Were wrong most right; be God in all else feared!” 2 


Nevertheless, however egoistic were Czsar’s activi- 
ties, his ambition marked an attempt of the creative 
impetus to stimulate self-confidence and discard trust 
in deterministic power to control human affairs. Czsar’s 


*Plutarch’s Morals, edited by W. W. Goodwin. Vol. I, pp. 
179-180, 

* The Offices (Everyman’s Library). p. 148. The verse quoted 
is taken from the translation of The Phenician Maidens, by A. S. 
Way. 
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error was not here, from the standpoint of creative 
freedom. Rather, it rested on his assumption that he 
had not only ‘succeeded in defying omnipotence, but 
also had become omnipotent himself, replacing the gods’ 
rule with his own. This is as common a fallacy today 
as it was in Czsar’s time, and it existed long before 
Cesar, as well. There is no defiance of omnipotence 
in creating self-confidence in one’s productive powers. 
Such a movement furthers the quest of creative free- 
dom and so justifies the evolution of humanity. But, 
Czesar, like many lesser men, felt the primitive sense 
of omnipotence within himself, and felt it had been 
acquired by his own genius instead of being but a sub- 
conscious recollection of man’s source in gmnipotence. 
So he fell, as do all who assume to infallibility; for 
man has not left immaterial omnipotence to become 
mechanically omnipotent in material form. Man is 
charged with creating his personality by extending crea- 
tiye freedom which moves away from omnipotence. 

Association of creative activity with spiritual values 
has always been man’s most difficult task in_his pro- 
gressive development, We have taught ourselves to 
disavow magic because it has failed to produce mate- 
rialistic results; but at the same time, because science 
is materialistically successful, we tend to worship scien- 
tific formule as our ancestors worshiped magical for- 
mulz, seeking relief from the painful task of self-dis- 
cipline which the creativeness of personality demands, 
for its development. That is to say, humanity is still 
in its infancy, given to mental confusion which has so 
often overwhelmed man in the past. 

Thus we may become aggressively antagonistic 
toward spiritualism, fearing even to investigate it, de- 
spite our regard for modern sophistication. We may 
interpret spiritualism as a form of magic and then 
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ancestral warnings arise, recalling the tragic conse- 
quences to the human race when it trusted in witch- 
craft and other forms of omnipotent guidance instead 
of turning to creative activity. So, in this mood, we 
refuse to examine proffered evidence of communica-_ 
tion with the dead, interpreting such manifestations of 
the supernormal in terms of false primitive prophecies 
which held back the progress of creative freedom for 
so many centuries. 

Or, in another mood, we may accept spiritualism 
because of its reminder of our subconscious knowledge 
of man’s origin in omnipotence. Then, we regard its 
own self-proclaimed and unproven value as adequate 
and seek in general to use mediums as mistresses of 
magic to summon omnipotent aid for our materialistic 
assistance. 

Either attitude reveals the prejudice and naive tem- 
perament of the human mind. For, man tends to 
interpret all things in terms of individual advantage 
or | Tiadvontioe from his utilitarian standpoint. Per- 
sonality is handicapped in its development because of _ 
this fact. In science or spiritualism, it is materialistic 
magic still that many of us seek. But, the creative 
impetus ever persists in its efforts to move further 
away from this baneful heritage of the past, urging man_ 
to trust omnipotence less and his own personality more. 
So the quest of creative freedom continues despite all 
obstacles. 


CHAPTER IX 


%& 


MODERN MAN 


TueE first forward movement of primitive humanity 
occurred when man’s needs were comparatively meager 
and monopoly of supply was impossible. Man could 
meet his wants by applying his own efforts or by simple 
exchanges of the products of his creative activities; 
and so individual independence was maintained. But, 
as creative activity is extended best when desires in- 
crease, the creative impetus entered into situations where 
aspirations became ever more extensive and more com- 
plex. The very presence of creativeness developed a 
movement trying to reach éver new ways for self- 
expression. Here was an evolution that could have 
served the quest of creative freedom in successful meas- 
ure had man been able to continue to fulfill his require- 
ments by himself or by mutually satisfying and 
stimulating barter. 

But, the power of creativeness increased humanity’s 
desires more rapidly than the creative impetus, limited 
by the effectiveness of its bodily machine and by mat- 
ter’s resistances, could meet them. To this fact must 
be attributed the mistakes of the creative impetus which 
threatened to bring progress to an end during the mid- 
dle period of human evolution, existing between the 
efficient individualism of primitive times and the scien- 
tific co-operation of the modern era. Instead of pur- 
suing creative activity, during the middle period the 
few in power forced the less fortunate majority who 
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were without protection, to become their obedient 1n- 
struments of production. So, expanding aspirations did 
not serve the cause of creative freedom, which can be 
extended to the utmost only when all humanity is in- 
cited to increasing originality by sharing in the benefits 
of higher productivity. The weak were compelled 
during the middle period, to go without the fruits of 
their own activities to gratify their masters’ appetites, 
made increasingly exacting as the creative impetus 
sought subconsciously to spur itself into wider fields 
of creative freedom by stimulating appetites. 

Thus, a new kind of ability arose, seeking expedients 
for holding weaker men in instrumental subjection. 
The principle of inherited privilege was evolved, sup- 
ported by man’s own reluctance to encounter the pains 
and difficulties of creating the new, and encouraged by 
priestly classes whose own positions depended on popu- 
lar obedience to self-constituted authority. A debased 
omnipotence ruled over worldly affairs by right of 
birth and over ecclesiastical affairs by fear of death. In 
this mistake of the creative impetus there is proof that 
deterministic infallibility does not control humanity, 
and that the creative impetus can progress only by 
means of experience. The principle of creative free- 
dom alone can account for evasions of creative freedom; 
that is to say, the creative impetus is free to choose 
which way it shall go. 

Increase of desires can extend creative activity to 
the utmost only when all humanity is left at liberty 
to seek creative freedom. But, the creative impetus is 
too interested in individualistic progress to realize the 
mutual value of collective effort, except after long 
experience. Satisfaction of individual desires, without 
an exchange of creative activities, encourages the me- 
chanical impetus to dominate. Unless both sides to an 
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exchange obtain a profit, there is no reason for the 
loser to continue to be creatively active. So, during 
the middle period of human evolution, the weak be- 
came weaker in creative energy and the strong tended 
to lose their natural creativeness by becoming parasites 
on the weak. Spain’s power declined despite her discov- 
ery of the untold wealth of the New World, for this 
reason. Great Britain lost her American colonies by 
trying to suppress the creative impetus there; but 
learned the lesson of creative freedom for herself by 
the mistake. 

During the middle period, the creative impetus sub- 
consciously reacted at times against the wrong direction 
it was following, but without self-consciously analyzing 
and profiting by its disquietude. Thus, the bad name 
acquired by Jews and Lombards, as Europe’s money- 
lenders, was due to the fact, as Dr. William Cunning- 
ham has pointed out, that their loans were not made 
to further productive enterprises." We may say in 
terms of creative freedom, that the resentment against 
them was the reaction of the creative impetus to the 
loss of creative activity through luxurious living by 
non-productive borrowers. 


Why the Middle Period of Evolution Failed 

The basic failure of the middle period was in its. 
inability to_ satisfy man’s ever increasing wants in the 
mass. Only the wants of the favored few were met; 
and this at the expense of mankind at large. The 
middle period was the era that made men into ma- 
chines to supply the demands of those in power, instead 
of making matter into machines to supply the wants of 
all. We think of the present as the machine age, and 

1 Cambridge Modern History: The Renaissance. p. 499. 
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in fact, mechanism has reached disquieting heights of 
influence; but modern evolution has taken man out of 
the machine, where the middle period put him, and has 
set him to directing the machine. Modern man, indeed, 
can save his soul because he is not the machine, itsgIf. 
HE can control themachine and by attention to his 
personality rise above matter. But, this was largely 
impossible in the middle period, because man actually 
was the machine, held to mechanical obedience by his 
fellowman. Creative freedom could not have been 
extended by following this reactionary direction of the 
middle period. The creative impetus had been halted 
by the very multiplicity of the wants by which it had 
sought to extend creative activity. In the modern 
period, man has found how to enlarge his activities 
by subjecting the mechanical impetus increasingly to 
his will; but the bodily machine, in the middle period, 
had little supplementary assistance, beyond what primi- 
tive man had bequeathed. The modern period, we 
may say, has extended man’s supplementary machinery 
so that increasing wants serve their true purpose in fur- 
thering creative activity for all. 

The primitive period prospered by egoistic creative 
activity because man’s desires were within his means 
to meet. The middle period used egoistic creative activ- 
ity to crush creative freedom because man’s wants were 
far beyond his individual capacity to satisfy, while yet 
the wants increased. The modern period has revived 
creative freedom by means of spiritual creative activity. 
We must emphasize the difference between egoistic 
creative activity and spiritual creative activity because 
the modern quest of creative freedom can continue only 
by preventing the first movement from subduing the 
second. 
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Mans Two Forms of Creative Activity 


The creative impetus can extend activity in two ways. 
It can move along narrow paths by means of individuals 
who meet their requirements in_general by their own 
efforts when wants are small and who acquire power 
to fone others to Tabor for them, when wants ex- 
pand. This movement is_what we mean by egoistic 
creative activity. he egoistic character of the activity 
is advantageous to creative freedom when individuals 
are competent to provide for their desires without tres- 
passing on the independence _of others. But, when 
desires increase faster than the efficiency of the creative 
impetus to meet its environing conditions, then egoism 
plays the harmful part which it did in the middle 
period of human evolution. 

The creative impetus can develop creative effort 
by suppressing man’s repressive powers over man and_ 
so alienating none from the beneficences of creative 
freedom. This movement is what we mean by spiritual 
creative activity, for it is based on the fact that man- 
kind ‘is united by spiritual relationship. Both egoistic 
the creative impetus beyond mechanical movements. 
But, the former may soon reach limits in terms of 
creative freedom; and it is only by_spiritual creative 
activity, amid the complexities of progressive develop- 
ment of utilitarian ambitions, that the_quest_of creative 
freedom can be_extended to_the_utmost by assuring 
to_every individual a_proper measure df independence 
for self-creating personality. 

“Reward, which stimulates creative activity, is usually 
personal and we are interested chiefly in our individual 
gains. Egoistic creative activity is natural to all of us; 
and we may consider our individual parts well played in 
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helping forward the quest of creative freedom, when 
we extend our creative powers by making others serve 
our productive purposes. It is by this attitude, how- 
ever, that we may check progress as a whole. Spiritual 
creative activity is egoistic creative activity so disciplined 
as to extend cg-operation and co-ordination to the ut- 
most, not retarding the evolution of others’ activities by_ 
seeking to hold them in subjection. Spiritual creative 
activity cannot progress by destroying qualities of lead- 
ership and substituting the anarchic phase of _absolute 
freedom for disciplined organization. But, neither can 
it make headway if inequalities in ability are made to 
become the mechanical servants of those possessing 
higher talents. 

No problem would arise between egoistic and spir- 
itual creative activities if we were all equally aggres- 
sive and our abilities were on a par. Then we would 
progress together. But, we have seen in our examina- 
tion of heredity that bodily machines differ. Too, we 
all possess an element of originality, and originality 
responds differently to the same environments. What 
sort of activity attracts one, repels another. Qualita- 
tive and quantitative standards conflict. Hence, in- 
equalities have occurred among men from the begin- 
ning, further revealing that creativeness and not 
determinism rules over life. 

Inequalities are not to be suppressed as the way of 
controlling egoistic creative activity. The more indi- 
vidually creative we are, the more diversely do we 
develop; and so creative activity is advantageously 
expanded. Creative freedom produces inequalities, in- 
stead of eliminating them; though, perhaps, we may 
speak with less objection if we say creative freedom 
is marked by differences in ability. The modern move- 
ment of equality is a natural reaction against the in- 
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equalities imposed upon man by his fellows, based on 
physical, political, social, or ecclesiastical power. These . 
are not the normal inequalities which evolve when 
creative freedom is expanded through individual free- 
dom of choice. They are artificial inequalities chiefly 
of rank, privilege, or inheritance, whereby man has 
sought to meet his expanding desires by compelling 
other men to serve him as machines. Such inequalities 
may be inherited through weakened bodily instruments 
for action as well as by custom and legal devices for 
enforcement. 

The cruelties that result might seem to imply that 
personalities so harmful to one another cannot have 
had a common spiritual source. But we know family 
resentments can be the bitterest; for the very sense_of 
family union suggests that the enmities are eth tice 
since all members of the family are one, and ordinary 
rules of restraint and responsibility for respecting 
others’ privacy do not apply. Family friction results 
when we fail to remember that ancestral union does 
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not prevent individual persgnalities desiring to pyrsue 
their own creative activities and develop their own 
reactians to life. So, in the wider field of spiritual 
relationship, men may slay one another and yet be 
ancestorially united without self-contradiction. 


Freedom and Equality 

Men are equal in their spiritual origin as a fact of 
ancestry in itself, and equally are units in_the quest 
of creative freedom as a fact of the movement of the 
creative impetus away from absolute freedom. All 
other forms of equality men self-create for themselves, 
as the creative impetus has self-created its progress 
from the beginning. Men vary in interpreting differ- 
ent values of creative desires, and the difficulties of 
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matter vary for men in different positions. No human 

center of the creative impetus, therefore, has an innate 

right to demand that his own product be accepted as 

equal in value to the product of anyone else. Pro- 
ductive values are recognizable in terms of material 

existence; but man’s equality with man is in the im- 

materiality of spiritual origin. The equality of man’s 

origin does not determine the importance of man’s con- 

tribution to the cause of creative freedom; for other- 

wise, man would have no individual responsibility for 

the outcome, and creative freedom would not exist_for 
humanity. 

Gilbert Murray defines equality as “a doctrine essen- 
tially religious and mystical, continually disproved in 
every fresh sense in which it can be formulated, and 
yet remaining one of the living faiths of men.” * 

We rightly emphasize the religious aspect of equal- 
Ye since we are all equally descendants of Pure Spirit. 

ut, equality does not have to hide itself in mysticism. 
For though spiritual equality and materialistic inequal- 
ity seem inconsistent with man’s origin in Pure Spirit, 
yet the inconsistency disappears when we realize mate- 
rialistic equality, automatically enforced, destroys crea- 
tive freedom. Equality as a mechanical fact in man- 
kind is disproven by the circumstance that men are 
not equal in abilities. A distorted meaning of equality 
arises from associating it with the idea of sameness. 
The only sameness in mankind is in man’s same spir- 
itual origin and the same objective of creative free- 
dom being one for all. The creative impetus creates 
similarities as it creates dissimilarities and it may be 
hampered in either movement by the difficulty of over- 
coming matter’s resistances. 

Equal rights mean equal rights to liberty. This is 

* Euripides: The Athenian Drama. pp. LXIV—LXV. 
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no more than to say man should be allowed to create 
his future without restraint from others seeking ego- 
istic advantages over him. In other words, equality 
in terms of creative activity means equalizing opportu- 
nities for self-creativeness of personality and equaliz- 
ing, according to individual capacity, the pressure for 
removing all obstacles on the road to creative freedom. 

There are professional equalitarians who demand 
materialistic equality for humanity at large, under the 
influence of what Emile Faguet called the “universal 
prejudice of modern humanity that progress is con- 
stant.”* If it were true that progress follows an 
infallible law, which modern man claims to have found, 
then all men would be equal as mechanical recipients 
of divine bounty, troubled only to find ways to divide 
their gifts equally. But, the fallacy of such an inter- 
pretation of existence is shown by the proof of experi- 
ence that progress depends on man’s own creative 
activities and on encouraging those of superior—that 
is to say, unequal—talents, to rise to the top and de- 
velop their superiorities to the utmost. Equality of 
ability can prevail only by enforcing mechanical stand- 
ards, adjusted to an easy common level. By continuous 
creative application, bodies of men may raise them- 
selves to comparative equality in various creative activi- 
ties; but superior ones to take the lead will emerge 
from among them if creativeness is not checked. For, 
desires differ and in the end promote ‘inequalities. 
Indeed, inequality leads to versatility among human- 
ity at large, whereby creative activity is stimulated 
and creative freedom is extended to wider fields of 
attainment. 

Mankind subconsciously understands liberty is not 
endangered by inequalities when different fields exist 
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for creative development, commensurate with varying 
degrees of competence or desire. It is not inequality 
arahey but inequality of opportunity to express one’s 
ability in the form of creative activity at a stimulating 
exchange value that causes economic discontent. By 
such restraint, egoistically imposed, man’s divine sense 
of his high origin in Pure Spirit suffers continuous 
humiliation. But, when one’s creative abilities find a 
satisfying outlet, inequality is forgotten as long as 
remuneration sustains self-respect and encourages pro- 
gressive development, which factors in evolution, being 
partly qualitative and largely comparative, call for dif- 
fering stimulants in different men and amid different 
surroundings. 

This is the reason for the conservatism of the middle 
classes. Their work requires some originality, or de- 
velops associations, enabling them to recognize the pain 
and difficulties of creative effort in others. They may 
feel no humiliation in subordinate positions, for they 
are called upon to show enough creative power to sus- 
tain their right to consider themselves centers of crea- 
tive activity. They know creative abilities are unequal, 
since they recognize the benefits they have received 
from the creativeness of others superior to their own. 
Hence creative leadership is always sure of middle- 
class appreciation and of superior rewards from mid- 
dle-class hands. 

But, persons who are accustomed to a general uni- 
formity of work approaching the mechanical, may 
interpret inequalities of talent very narrowly. Activity 
above their own level may appear predatory and not 
creative. Thus, workingmen may seek to hold remu- 
neration to a mechanical basis, when the creative impe- 
tus centering in them is damaged by an unvarying rou- 
tine. But, this movement which is so deadening to 
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progress by providing no outlet for creativeness, is 
being overcome by the establishment of creative values 
outside the mill and factory. Improved methods of 
production and higher efficiency in modern industrial- 
ism permit workingmen to receive better wages than in 
the past, allowing broader lives to be lived. Crea- 
tive activity in such cases is finding increasing expres- 
sion in terms of creating better homes, better offspring, 
fuller mental powers and more versatile interests— 
elements in life that rank high among creative accom- 
plishments. 


Revolution and Creative Activity 


Ever expanding fields for creative activity insure the 
preservation of liberty. Slavery in any form is always 
the result of more human centers of action existing 
than there are areas of creative activity within which 
they are competent to work. Otherwise, slaves will 
escape from their master’s jurisdiction and will be pro- 
tected by competition for their labor. When there is 
creative activity for the many, the many can become 
free. Wherever creative opportunities are limited, lib- 
erty is limited. To be free only to be idle is to be the 
slave of the mechanical impetus. This is the reason 
why revolutions seldom serve to replace evolution. 
Popular discontent may be entirely justified and may 
warrant an insurrectionary effort to find a solution be- 
cause of governmental or industrial tyranny; but it is 
not enough to locate the weak spot in any system for 
the creative impetus to supply the remedy by wishing 
for it. If that could be done, the creative impetus 
would be mechanically omnipotent, and there would 
never have been any weak spots. A revolution cannot 
succeed simply by releasing from all restraints indi- 
viduals without large creative abilities, and expecting 
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the inexperienced centers of the creative impetus to 
acquire knowledge of utilitarian productivity by inspira- 
tion. Destruction instead of construction so often results 
from revolutions because the revolutionists have me- 
chanical physical power, but have no immediate capacity 
for creating materialistically the new. Failure to find 
fields for creative action causes idleness, and the released 
physical prowess seeks expression in destructiveness. 
But, this movement of protest does not conjure forth 
creative activities; and the victors over the former 
tyranny may become the victims of their own inex- 
perience and eventually find themselves under another 
form of tyranny, repeating the same round perhaps 
again and again until their capacities for creative pro- 
ductivity at last may meet their increasing wants. 

Successful revolutions always represent in some form 
expanded capacity for extending creative freedom in 
terms of creative activity. The creative impetus, having 
evolved within any country an ability for greater ex- 
pression than the existing conditions permit, may en- 
counter an obstacle of reactionary resistance to its prog- 
ress. When this obstinate impediment will not give 
way, revolution breaks out, and victory for the popular 
cause is always proportionate to the ability of the crea- 
tive impetus to find ways of meeting its new ambitions 
for higher forms of productivity. Religious revolu- 
tions, fully to succeed, as the Protestant revolt against 
Rome or the Puritan revolt against corrupt Protestant- 
ism, must ‘seek final expression in utilitarian terms; 
while idealistic revolutionists often fail by imputing to 
their followers utilitarian ambitions and desires which 
they have no capacity to feel or understand. 

During the middle period of human evolution crea- 
tive capacities of the masses in general were too sup- 
pressed for revolts to succeed. Valuable experiences 
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of the past were buried in the ruins of the past; but 
man would not search for them. Even now, the crea- 
tive impetus has not evolved self-consciousness to the 
point of seeking to interpret the past to_its own advan- 
tage. Self-consciousness, indeed, often seems to fear 
Sonnac in terms of self-esteem, will be lowered 
if it_admits superiorities of the past. 

Not until the age of science and democracy was 
reached did the quest of creative freedom seem safe; 
for only then coincided ever widening fields for creative 
activity and newly freed human beings competent to 
work them. This is the era of modern progress; the 
period of equality of opportunity which inter-relates 
science and democracy. Gustave Le Bon, criticizing the 
leveling tendency of democracy, says: 


From the peasant to the feudal baron, the intellectual difference 
was not great; but from the workingman to the engineer, it is im- 
mense and is increasing daily.? 


Though this be true, it does not mark the essential 
difference between the middle period and the modern. 
The basic distinction lies in the fact that the peasant’s 
son of the middle period could never become the baron; 
but the son of the modern workingman becomes the 
engineer. In the modern era, the creative impetus is 
not limited to the favored few of high birth or mili- 
tary prowess in seeking those who possess initiative, 
originality, and inventive talents. Social inequalities 
of the middle period greatly retarded creative prog- 
ress. Leadership went by inheritance or capture, not 
by competition in creative productivity. Whoever 
labored became mean and despised, for only those 
who were suppressed by others did the world’s work 
as thralls of reaction. 


1 The Psychology of Revolution, p. 298. 
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Modern democracy allows a far wider stimulus to 
the creative impetus than did the autocracy of the 
middle period. A single discoverer or inventor might 
have provided new fields for creative activity for multi- 
tudes during the middle period. Men of creative utili- — 
tarian ability, however, had no encouragement to show 
originality, for new fields of creative freedom could 
not be kept open. Only when democracy and creative 
activity exist together can the people enter new fields 
of activity by their own choice, and by sharing the 
profits be encouraged to add their creative efforts to 
progress which depends for its sustenance so largely 
upon the extension of many ‘small co-operating forces 
within. 


Science and Democracy 


Observe the complementary evolutions of democracy 
and science as the distinguishing signs of modern prog- 
ress. The American Revolution had succeeded and 
Washington had been made President of the United 
States by 1789. Slaves were freed in the British 
Empire in 1807. The French Revolution and the 
Napoleonic campaigns were at their end in 1815. The 
South American republics were assured of the perma- 
nence of their independence by the events of 1824. 
These great movements of modern democracy, whose 
influence. spread through the world, could not have 
provided work for the newly liberated centers of crea- 
tive : ny had science lagged behind and failed to 
open new fields for utilitarian expansion. But, science 
kept in step with democracy, as scientists banded to- 
gether to serve creative freedom. The British Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science was formed in 
1831, the idea having originated, as J. T. Merz has 
pointed out, along with the organization of similar 
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institutions, only ten years earlier in Germany through 
Oken.* Thus as new human centers of creative activity 
were released, the evolutionary movement of the crea- 
tive impetus had reached the stage of self-creating new 
fields of creative freedom by scientific discovery. Sci- 
ence assisted democracy and democracy allowed_scien- 
tifically trained minds to exercise their creative powers, 
certo aie rank. So, science and democracy 
demonstrated their complementary character and neces- 
sary interdependence. 

Nevertheless, this mutually co-ordinated advance has 
not been without peril to the preservation of creative 
freedom’s gains; for a false philosophy of omnipotent 
utilitarianism was engendered, stimulating egoistic crea- 
tive activity. Scientific men developed a sense of pro- 
fessional infallibility. They felt they were in touch 
with foundation facts of nature and they came to look 
upon natural law as the sole meaning of spirit. They 
tried to solve all problems of the universe with the 
meager scientific data at hand. To do this, they evolved 
tentative hypotheses and taught them to the_credulous 
as truths not yet fully demonstrated, perhaps, but cer- 
tain to be proven by the next discoveries about to be 
made. For, not content with what they knew, the 
early scientists thought themselves able to foretell what 
they would know in the future, or even could never 
know. The inherited influence of their forerunners in 
magic thus persisted in them. 

As experience reveals, it is the method_of the 
creative impetus, in intensive investigations, to accom- 
plish its. ute by making itself as at_one with the 
subject of its inquiry. Thus, by insinuation and sym- 
pathy, it absorbs nature’s knowledge, to some extent; 

1 History of European Thought in the Nineteenth Century. Vol. 
Ip. 42: 
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and even for the moment, self-consciously believes its 
own personality to be matter, so closely does its subcon- 
scious espionage follow matter’s ways. The early sci- 
entists in this manner tricked themselves in taking mat- 
ter apart; and there occurred the paradox of the creative 
impetus being persuaded by the mechanical impetus to 
deny itself, self-consciously. Emerging from its crea- 
tive explorations into matter, self-consciousness asserted 
creativeness had no existence at all, matter and natural 
law alone pervading the universe. Scientific investiga- 
tors did not self-consciously realize they had simply 
subordinated themselves temporarily to matter for bet- 
ter acquaintance. Instead, they began teaching there 
was no freedom and mankind was no more than matter 
discovering matter. 

Here existed a grave situation which threatened to 
halt the creative impetus again by means of material- 
istic individualism. An intensified middle period 
loomed. Democracy fell into the same attitude as the 
scientists. ‘The saying, “the voice of the people is the 
voice of God,” came to mean there was no God but 
the people. We have seen that in the profoundest pos- 
sible sense this is true, since we are all objective self- 
evolutionary centers originating in Pure Spirit. But, 
the demagogic dictum was accepted as implying that 
the popular will was infallibly right. Were this so, 
creative freedom would have been denied, since the 
voice of the people must then have been mechanically 
determined by God. Bitter experience has taught us 
we cannot shirk our responsibilities by any such device; 
nor further creative freedom by making democracy 
serve as a magic formula for automatic progress while 
we sit back at our ease, and expect omnipotence to be- 
come our servant. 

Before modern man learned the defects of scientific 
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claims to infallibility, science had begun to place the 
Western World in voluntary bondage to materialism. 
Materialistic philosophy, inspired by the deceptive pre- 
tension of science to be omnipotent, seemed to confer 
full authority on egoistic centers of action to advance 
their own activities at anyone’s expense. Democracy, 
to its unconscious detriment, encouraged this viewpoint 
by emphasizing the sacredness of individual rights. 
For, though the doctrine of “let alone” is a powerful 
incentive to progress, yet it has to be controlled when 
it means that even those who are suppressing spititual 
creative activity must be “let alone.” Until this fact 
was realized, creative freedom was threatened with 
monopolistic restraint by the exuberance of individual- 
ism’s efforts to magnify its power at the expense of the 
powerless. 


Modern Lords of Industry 


Egoistic influences of the middle period held over. 
Highly specialized centers of creative activity arose, 
thriving on the theory of the sacredness of individual 
rights which science and democracy promoted. These 
utilitarian geniuses captured the conquests of science 
and made themselves dictators for a while of creative 
freedom. Though their activities were confiscatory, 
nevertheless they organized, co-ordinated, and stimu- 
lated the activities of lesser men and so played a disci- 
plinary part in preparing the way for the progress of 
the masses. As dynamic centers of materialism they 
knew creative activity depended on self-accomplish- 
ment; and in emphasizing so forcefully this basic truth 
of progress they did essential service to the cause of 
creative freedom. 

But, science seemed to teach there was no spirituality 
and matter alone existed, thereby encouraging the ex- 
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treme doctrine of individualism which in terms of ego- 
istic creative activity causes individuals who are the 
most powerful (Beeston as substitutes for spiritual 
divinity. The early organizers of modern industrialism — 
reverted to the mental state of primitive humanity, 
when leaders of men proclaimed themselves king-gods 
and were worshiped by mortals who had less self-assur- 
ance. The ways of rule and adoration differed in the 
two periods; and the moderns, contemptuous of spiritu- 
ality, were more materialistically ruthless. But, the 
belief in a form of human omnipotence was the same. 

The new deities of industry rose in mastery over 
what Taine—who, as an exemplar of the period, didn’t 
believe in creative freedom—called the three primor- 
dial forces of life: race, surroundings and epoch.* 
They capitalized first, hereditary traits of loyalty, faith 
and trustworthiness; second, their own materialistic en- 
vironment; and third, the power of science. Like 
Taine, they thought life was “merely a mechanical 
problem.”* They held their heights of authority 
because of their creative genius for meeting ever new 
and changing situations in the evolution of scientific 
progress. Though they crushed men, women, and chil- 
dren, yet this was the result of their uncontrolled effort 
to stimulate creativeness; for it is to misunderstand 
the creative impetus to attribute to these heartless cen- 
ters of creative activity a resistless impulse simply to 
make money. Their impelling motive was not wealth, 
but a desire to seek what they conceived as utilitarian 
omnipotence. Otherwise, they would have halted their 
labors upon gaining a competence; but there was no 
limit to their efforts to extend creative activity. They 

* History of English Literature (translated by John Durand). 


Vol. I, pp. 13-19. 
"Ibid. p. 17. 
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were ever ready to allow their personal comfort and 
convenience to become victims of time and circum- 
stance if only they could add to their creative power. 

Gathered about the industrial monarch were courts 
of their own. But, how different from the courts of 
the kings of the middle period! The rivalry for 
rank under the eye of hereditary majesty was a strug- 
gle of the creative impetus, debased and idle, for 
places of conspicuous ease. But, the modern commer- 
cial rulers accepted as courtiers only those who were 
stimulated by creative purpose. No rusty mail could 
find a resting place. Competence to add to the creative 
force controlled by the centralized industrialists was 
the sole recommendation to favor. But, posts for such 
were necessarily limited because the labor of the masses 
had to be used to control the machinery set up by the 
industrial hierarchy. 

Here was the fatal flaw in the system. The vital 
difference between men and machines was overlooked. 
Machines cannot be told what to do and left to meet 
unexpected situations. Men, because of their creative 
power, can. The magnate classes, laboring under the 
subconscious recollection of man’s origin in omnipo- 
tence, which comes to the mind’s self-conscious surface 
in such strange ways, sought to control mankind’s crea- 
tiveness. They treated the creative impetus of their 
fellow-men as though it were the mechanical impe- 
tus; that is to say as though it were without individual 
personality and so might be crushed impersonally into 
submission as it had been in the middle period. 

We cannot judge this movement by any philosophy 
which holds we must not pass moral judgments on the 
past and must limit ourselves to explaining the condi- 
tions under which those of the past acted. Such an 
interpretation of history is plausible only if we see life. 
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as egoistic creative activity does. Whatever opposes 
egoistic creative activity is then interpreted as though 
it were matter or materialistic in some form. Moral 
judgment would be impossible if there were no more 
than this opposition to egoistic creative activities and if 
the creative impetus were always doing its best to sub- 
due material obstacles. But, matter presents itself in 
two forms to the creative impetus. The first form is 
inert matter. The second form is life, embodied in 
matter. Egoistic creative activity does not differentiate 
between the two; but seeks to use humanity as though 
man’s mechanical outward aspect were representative 
of the whole personality. Here, moral judgments are. 
necessary to further creative freedom. For, morality, 
as we shall see later, is_a movement seeking to assist 
spiritual creative activity and the_furtherance of per- 
sonality. By condemning as immoral, movements of 
the past as of the present which have restrained spiritual 
creative activity and have tended to lower man to the 
level of matter, we are acting as the protectors of crea- 
tive freedom. Had the egoistic utilitarians of the 
modern period not been held morally accountable for 
their activities they might have destroyed both democ- 
racy and science. 

But, it was not enough to overthrow the pagans of 
modern industrialism by moral indictments in order to 
further progress. These creative absolutists, while far 
from godlike, nevertheless were right in considering 
themselves not as other men. ‘They had executive 
genius and the creative power necessary to solve the 
practical problems for making scientific discoveries pro- 
ductive. Their downfall might not have furthered 
creative freedom so conclusively if ever more efficient 
individuals had not appeared to respond to moral pres- 
sure and at the same time keep industry expanding. 
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Here democracy sustained moral progress. With- 
out democracy, the creative impetus could not have 
urged into notice gifted individuals without rank or 
influence but with superior powers of creative activity. 
Democracy taught by bitter experience the evil of ex- 
treme individualism, began to work co-operatively, 
and saved the modern era from egoistic domination, 
giving science its chance to progress beyond monopo- 
listic restraint. Thereafter, democracy created a new 
proprietary class which is largely contributing to the 
advance of spiritual creative activity. Its members rec- 
ognize their responsibility for extending creative free- 
dom to the utmost, and provide an incentive to effi- 
ciency by a more equable distribution of reward. They 
combine the executive genius of the first modern ego- 
ists, with subconscious sensitiveness to humanity’s com- 
mon origin in Pure Spirit; and the harshness of com- 
petitive utilitarianism is thus being softened. 


Trade-Unionism and Creative Activity 


The trade-union movement of the modern era has 
been used by the creative impetus not only to sprea 
spiritual creative activity, but also to_increase the execu- 
tive capacity_of the industrial magnates. The very 
harshness of trade-union obstinacy has forced execu- 
tives who could not meet the terms offered to give way 
to more successful successors. But, here again, except 
for democracy, which throws open mankind at large for 
choice of talent, the more efficient administrators could 
not have been found, and trade-unionism must have 
collapsed—as it always does in countries not indus- 
trially democratized. 

Only when democracy exists in a highly materialistic 
form can trade-unionism flourish. Utilitarian talents 
cannot rise to the top unless class distinctions as pass- 
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ports to higher positions have been abolished. Indeed, 
until natural ability comes to the front unimpeded, 
demands for higher wages can seldom be met in terms 
of higher standards of living, since wage funds are 
controlled not only by productivity, but also by the ~ 
degree of efficiency in administration. Let any nation’s 
ability run to utilitarian standards—instead of to politics 
or zxsthetics, for instance—and let democracy keep 
the way open for natural ability to move wherever it 
may—then trade-unionism plays its part in progress by 
forcing an ever higher development of efficient man- 
agement to meet its demands. Or, we may describe 
the same pressure of trade-unionism as providing oppor- 
tunities for progressive talent to rise to the front if it 
can create ways to meet the trade-union demands. 
Productivity is increased not primarily by the work- 
ingmen themselves, but by those who make or control 
improvements in machines or methods to which the 
workingmen are instructed to adapt themselves. This 
again is why trade-union movements are effective only 
when democracy allows equality of opportunity for 
talented centers of activity to push ahead and create 
and install more efficient forms of operation. 

But, however effectively the creative impetus in- 
creases its utilitarian control over matter, discontent 
continues to grow. The more materialistic is success, 
the less pleasing do personalities become. Here is the 
most striking failure of the modern era. With pros- 
perity diversified as never before, and luxuries a com- 
monplace, and with utilitarian skill open to attainment 
by the humblest born, man is increasingly dissatisfied 
and truculent. Much of the antagonism between labor 
and capital is not due to man’s desire primarily to 
improve himself financially, but rather to the feeling 
that present distributions of profits are unfair. That 
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is to say, man is revolting against stultification of his 
personality which results when he becomes no more 
than the mechanical receiver of his proprietor’s offer. 
Man wants a_creative part in_determining his own 
worth. 

Still, even when an equable wage is paid, restlessness 
prevails. Materialistic returns, however necessary to 
satisfy man’s craving for recognition of the value of 
his creative activities, are not the end in themselves. 
What is lacking, thereby causing the modern era to_ 
feel its insufficiency, is personality, expressed in_terms 
both of the spiritual and of the material, Men are 
perplexed and confused in the midst of triumphant 
materialism because their personalities do not expand 
above matter, but only into matter. Man seeks subcon- 
sciously to prove he is more than the things he makes 
out of matter. He wishes to retain materialistic effi- 
ciency, which is essential to creative activity; but he 
desires to be creatively superior to materialism and to 
be judged not only by what he produces, but also 
by what he is. 

Thus, spiritual influences are wanted in life; but not 
a false spirituality which calls matter evil because it is 
matter and tries to keep man away from it, Rather, 
a right interpretation of the spirituality of_materialism 
is needed in the modern era. That is to say, we have 
forgotten matter originated in Pure Spirit as_we our- 
selves have done. We lack knowledge of how to 
associate spirituality with utilitarian creativeness; for 
we imagine ourselves as originating in_ matter, and 
matter as_ eee Homhce, or else we accept our 
own source as spiritual but again are baffled by matter’s 

oa — Le arse I . ° 
origin. We do not know how to reconcile materialism 
with spirituality. 

We began our era of scientific efficiency confident 
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that materialistic triumphs would solve life’s problems. 
We are finding we were wrong. Life is not as simple 
as that; for if it were, matter and not spirit would _be 
our source. We cannot desert materialism, however, 
for then we_would have to abandon creative activity 
whereby we so_largely self-evolve_our personalities. 
Nevertheless, modern man’s materialistic production is 
not life’s major problem. The quest is of creative free- 
dom; and it is the self-creativeness of personality that 
serves this end. Personality develops to its fullest 
extent when successful utilitarianism and spiritual cul- 
ture are associated. Both require creative effort for 
their development. Man has not yet found how to 
co-ordinate the two movements to the best advantage 
of his personality; and so until materialism and zsthet- 
icism acknowledge each as complemental of the other, 
the mist before man’s way will remain. 

But, mankind increasingly is reaching forth for spir- 
itual interpretations of material success and gives prom- 
ise of finding in the end what he seeks. Thus, propa- 
ganda to assist workingmen to gain higher standards 
of living and those elements of reform in general 
included under the vague and often misleading name 
of progressivism, are felt to be spiritual and are assisted 
by persons seeking no personal, materialistic reward 
for themselves. These movements have spiritual sig- 
nificance in that they are efforts to_extend creative 
freedom by furthering spiritual creative activity. 

But, the subconscious spiritual intuition which is being 
obeyed by devotion to such causes leads often to dis- 
appointment; for the beneficiaries, once they are on the 
road to_utilitarian success, incline to revert to_egoistic 
creative activity, disavowing spiritual necessities of life 
and becoming even arrogant materialists. Nevertheless, 
the very fact that something is felt to be wrong in 
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such an outcome is itself an indication that the remedy 
may be evolved. The remedy is to unite materialistic 
creative activity with esthetic spirituality \ which under- 
stands the meaning of pure creativeness for the sake ke of 
creativeness alone and not for the sake of material 
success. When that time comes, man will ‘understand 
the values both of utilitarian creative activity and of. 
zstheticism as the necessary associate of materialism, 
without which understanding, creative freedom can_ 
Bee ai catanded to the utmost. 


CHAPTER X 
THE GOLDEN AGE 


Myrus originating in many parts of the world give 
evidence of a widespread belief among primitive men 
that there was once in human history a golden age of 
primeval peace and contentment. So persistent is this 
racial remembrance and so general the tradition, that 
some form of fact must have served as its basis. If 
we can find the conditions of such an era, we shall 
possess the clue to the later appearance of evil, which 
must have brought the golden age to an end. 

Evolution affirms that man has progressed from the 
lowest stage of materiality to ever-increasing capacities 
for developing complex ambitions and creating ways 
for their attainment. That being so, man’s material- 
istic desires at the beginning of self-consciousness and 
for a considerable time thereafter must have been mea- 
ger compared with their later development. Variety 
of experience was yet to come; versatility of purpose, 
being new and not having the incentive of knowing 
matter’s wealth, evolved slowly; while yet man’s crea- 
tive powers and his sensitive subconscious reactions to 
his environment permitted him to gratify his wishes 
by his individual efforts. There was persistent incite- 
ment to creative activity because man had control only 
over his own person, and unless he exerted himself 
he went without. So, individuality, independence, and 
competence to gratify stable needs under varying con- 
ditions flourished; and man dwelt in contentment stimu- 
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lated by his creative successes. For, though the suc- 
cesses were limited by man’s limited desires, neverthe- 
less, man’s creative originality marked them as stu- 
pendous advances over all previous eras of life which 
had been so limited in self-creative power of versatile 
activities. 

Evidence that such was the form of early man’s 
beginnings has been preserved in the frozen regions of 
the North. The oldest Eskimo conditions of exist- 
ence represent in the words of H. P. Steensby “a pure 
stone age culture.”* Eskimos have been limited in 
creative activities by their impenetrable material en- 
vironment, as early members of the human race, in 
more productive climes, were limited at first, by their 
lack of experience in handling matter. The difficulties 
which matter presents to the creative impetus, and the 
ignorance of the creative impetus due to its inexperience 
in dealing with matter, are the same thing from dif- 
ferent viewpoints. ‘That is to say, we see in the Eski- 
mos a typical culture such as must have existed for the 
human race at large when creative activities were con- 
fined to meeting simple desires, not yet stimulated by 
man’s subsequent discoveries of the riches he could 
make matter yield to him. Hence we apply to primitive 
humanity in general, Steensby’s description of the 
Eskimos: 

They must procure the material for their implements, houses and 
clothes; each must for himself manufacture these things, and the 
maker must himself direct the development of his use of the hunt- 
ing implements, such as the kayak and dog-sledge towards astounding 
dexterity. This falls to the lot of the man but at the same time 
versatile calls are made on the woman’s ability. . . . Eskimo set- 
tlements, or rather, perhaps, groups of hunters, are in an eminent 
degree self-sufficing groups. The Eskimo must himself procure all 

*An Anthropogeographical Study of the Origin of Eskimo Cul- 
ture. p. 216. 
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that is needful, food as well as material for tools, dwellings and 
clothes. 


That is, egoistic creative activity here does not seek 
to overcome or enslave other human ed but to | 
further individual progress within the Iimits of common — 
experience. Natural conditions of the icebound regions 
have confined man’s encounters with matter—as did 
primitive man’s own inexperiences in more favorable 
geographical locations—while man evolved simple but 
fundamental materialistic ambitions which he was able 
to fulfill by his creative activities. Here was the basis 
for the tradition of a golden age of peace and con- 
tentment satisfying all of man’s desires, which devel- 
oped from dim retrospect when in later times human- 


ity’s wants increased more rapidly than man’s ability 
to serve them. ‘Thus, the golden age, when there was 
no understanding of evil, meant an age of creative 
activities which were competent to meet man’s self- 
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conscious longings. It was an age of beginnings in self- 
creative progress when man’s desires were simple; but 
every beginning was then an epochal victory for the 
creative impetus, evolving at last centers of self-deter- 
mination. 

To understand the kind of personality that self- 
developed in the primeval golden age, let us turn 
to Lord Avebury’s description of the Eskimos: 


In character the Eskimos are a quiet, peaceable people. Those 
observed by Ross in Baffin’s Bay “could not be made to understand 
what was meant by war, nor had they any warlike weapons.” . . . 
As a general rule it is impossible to put any dependence on their 
promises, not so much that they are intentionally deceitful as on 
account of the wavering and inconstant disposition which they pos- 
sess in common with so many other savages. Among themselves a 
successful huntsman or fisherman is always ready to share his seal or 


1 1bid. pp. 60-61. 
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walrus with his less fortunate neighbours; but he expects as a matter 
of course that sufficient return will be made to him when an oppor- 
tunity occurs. They give away nothing themselves without expect- 
ing to receive as much again, and being unable to imagine any 
other line of conduct are naturally very deficient in gratitude... . 
Though not cruel, the Eskimos seem to be a somewhat heartless 
people. They do not, indeed, feel any actual pleasure in the inflic- 
tion of pain, but they will take little trouble to remove or relieve 
suffering. ‘They are also great thieves, but as Captain Parry truly 
observes, we must “make due allowance for the degree of tempta- 
tion to which they were daily exposed amidst the boundless stores of 
wealth which our ships appear to them to furnish.” According to 
Hall, moreover, they are strictly honest among themselves, kind, 
generous, and trustworthy. . . . They seem from all accounts to 
present the remarkable phenomenon of a really high state of mo- 
rality without anything which can be called religion.? 


Evil Emerging From the Golden Age 


Here is a panorama of the human race in its primary 
era of innocence, passing thence into an environment 
of evil as man moved forward into the complexities 
of increasingly difficult creative activities. The golden 
age, when evil had not yet come in the form of_the 
hardships of unsatisfied desires, was golden in the 
originality of its self-creative power. It_showed the 
first sign of the final victory of the creative impetus’s 
ceaseless efforts from the commencement of life to 
self-develop living centers of creative activity compe- 
tent to expand into ever-widening personalities. Here 
the culminating triumph of creative evolution began; 
and so man idealistically preserves the golden age in 
his racial memory. It was not an age of supermen, but 
of the creative impetus freeing itself from the me- 
chanical predominance of matter and becoming compe- 
tent at last to extend the quest of creative freedom to 
the utmost. It was an age of longings simple enough 
for us, but marking a stupendous evolutionary advance, 

1 Prehistoric Times. pp. 509-512. 
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then, which man won for himself by his revolutionizing 
genius for creating the new through his own efforts— 
humanity’s unique characteristic. But, as man later 
tried to expand his activities in obedience to the creative 
impetus’s pursuit of creative freedom, progress entailed 
increasingly painful efforts. Matter’s dithculties were 
complex and man’s experiences were simple. So, to 
Sects expanding needs which he felt as an individual 
rather than as part of a group, man predominantly 
developed his egoistic nature, seeking satisfactions where 
resistance was least, making other men his instruments 
when he could; and when this was impossible, inflicting 
hardships on himself by Iaboring to force matter to, 
yield to his own slowly expanding creative efforts, 
whereby he self-developed his personality. The ob- 
stacles which held back man’s progress toward creative 
freedom Were three: first, matter’s resistance to man’s 
Sl ipecaemna un ae Sa antl On ne eau) meee 
increasing desires; second, the creative impetus’s own 
inexperience; third, man’s efforts to satisfy his desires 
by_egoistic suppressions of spiritual creative activity. 
These triple forces led humanity into difficulties and 
injustices while man subconsciously remembered his 
origin in omnipotence and was unable to understand 
how there could be any resistance at all to his will; 
for self-consciousness had not yet acquired knowledge 
of the meaning of creative freedom. Out of this con- 
fused and painful condition of progress in the quest 
of creative freedom came man’s conception of evil. 
Illness and catastrophes of nature existed in the 

golden age; but they seemed sent as spiritual visita- 
tions for mysterious personal reasons or were accepted 
as matters of course, not needing self-conscious ex- 
planations, perhaps because of subconscious understand- 
ng of their temporary inevitability. Certainly, they 
did not cause evil to enter into the hearts of men, as 
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the Eskimo culture shows. Evil became an_all-per- 
vading factor in life only when by man’s own initia- 
tive, matter yielded treasures which stimulated new 
desires in humanity at large that could not be appeased 
by facile individual efforts, but only by ea or 
painful labor difficult to_continue. ba 

We should therefore not be astonished that the 
Eskimos, as typical primitives, developed_a high state 
of morality without a_conscious pees Morality, 
which we shall examine later, is the result of equable 
dealings among men as centers of creative activity; 
Soibe witire humanity was able to gratify its desires 
by individual skill so that the weak did not fall under 
the subjection of the strong as instruments of pro- 
duction. Conditions of utilitarian misfortune caused 
one primitive to help another, neither expecting nor 
receiving gratitude; for here was the natural co-opera- 
tion of descendants of Pure Spirit before the idea of 
profit had been evolved to stimulate creative activity. 
The mental instability recorded by Lord Avebury is no 
more than the natural result of early self-consciousness 
testing itself and becoming confused by novel present- 
ments, not yet disciplined by intensive and expanding 
purposiveness in creative activities. Offers of help in 
illness or physical suffering we know are meager among 
savages in general, for such inflictions are believed to 
come from Pure Spirit and so must not be interrupted 
by human interventions. So, Lord Avebury’s descrip- 
tion of native Eskimo culture can be interpreted as 
meaning that evil conditions had no opportunity to 
flourish while desires were confined to the capacity of 
the individual’s creative activities to satisfy them. Thus, 
war would have been a needless infliction, since without 
its risks one might have all that war could give. 

We observe the entrance of evil into Eskimo life 
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simultaneously with the appearance of new forms of 
wealth stimulating desires which the Eskimos could not 
gratify by their individual abilities for production. The 
creative impetus reached out to satisfy its wants with- 
out being able to offer adequate returns of creative effort, 
and so brought evil into being; for here was an attempt 
by the Eskimos to suppress spiritual creative activity 
among the producers of the goods from civilization, 
in the interest of their own newly aroused egoistic ambi- 
tions. All theft, similarly, is an effort by the thieves 
to force their victims to become their mechanical instru- 
ments of production, and so retards spiritual creative 
activity. In more general terms, we may define the 
evil of pilfering by the Eskimos as being the result of 
the stirrings of the creative impetus to satisfy new 
desires, stimulated by an enlarging environment beyond 
the capacity of individual creative activities to appease. 
So, in similar fashion, early man in general passed 
out of the golden age and into ways of evil as his 
environment opened before his progressive advance, 
causing him to desire more than he could produce 
for himself by his individual efforts or gain by equable 
barter. 
The Relativity of E ‘vil 

Though evil makes its appearance with the appear- 
ance of obstacles to the accomplishment of individual 
desires, nevertheless, if there were no desires there 
would be no sense of evil. Evil, therefore, is a relative 
thing; for it depends upon recognition of resistance to 
the effort put forth by the creative impetus to extend 
creative freedom. Increasing desires accompany prog- 
ress, but evil is not essential for progressive evolution. 
As man suppresses egoistic interruptions of spiritual 
creative activity, that form of evil disappears. And 
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as man gradually realizes that his omnipotent ancestry 
cannot endow him with automatic knowledge of mat- 
ter’s ways, the hardships of material progress lose their 
evil character and are correctly understood as obstacles 
to be ovecome only by man’s creative activities. So, 
right knowledge of the quest of creative freedom sup- 
presses evil and carries progress forward, as human per- 
sonality self-develops to the utmost by virtuous and 
wise_activities. 

Self-consciousness of himself man hag always had, 
recognizing his individuality as_his owp. Out of the 
golden age and into the age of evil man took with 
him his original intuition of his self-creative person- 
ality. Virtue and wisdom are marks of the progress 
of man’s personality in_self-development, and man has 
always attributed these elements in his character _to his 
own efforts. In the golden age, man met his desires 
satisfactorily to his degree of self-conscious awareness. 
His own creative activities were sufficient for his needs. 
Man felt no obstacles of evil urging him to appeal 
to divinity for assistance; and so, there was no reason 
at the dawn of self-consciousness when man first became 
aware of himself, for him to doubt that his person- 
ality was his own. Man has held to this initial intui- 
tion of his self-creative individuality throughout his 
entire evolutionary history by claiming the credit for 
his virtue and wisdom, however much he has sought to 
evade responsibility for evil which causes personality 
to deteriorate. By differentiating between evil and 
good and ene the latter is man’s own creation, hu- 
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manity reveals it has always known, subconsciously, that 
the creative impetus has been self-projected away from 
omnipotence toward creative freedom. Cicero shows 
us the creative impetus, thus sustaining its independence, 
despite the efforts of self-consciousness to avoid the 
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pains of creative activity by seeking materialistic favors 
from omnipotence: 


All men are agreed on this point that it is the external goods, 
vineyards, cornfields, olive-groves, teeming crops, and fruits, in 
short, all the advantages and successes of life that they obtain from 
the gods, whereas no one ever imputed his virtue to God. No doubt 
it is right not to do so, for we are deservedly praised for virtue 
and rightly glory in it, which would not be the case if we pos- 
sessed that endowment from God instead of from ourselves. On 
the other hand, when we have been increased in honors or estate 
or if we have obtained any other advantage that depends on for- 
tune, or averted any evil, then we render thanks to the gods and 
consider that no addition has been made to our merits. But did 
anyone ever render thanks to the gods because he was good? No; 
but because he was rich or honored or preserved from injury. And 
it is for those reasons that we call Jupiter best and greatest, not 
because he makes us just or temperate or wise, but because he gives 
us safety and freedom from hurt, and riches and abundant resources. 
No one, either, ever engaged to pay a tithe to Hercules in the event 
of becoming wise. . . . It is the universal judgment of mankind 
that good fortune is to be sought from God and wisdom obtained 
from oneself. We may dedicate temples as we will to Mind and 
Virtue and Faith, but we nevertheless see that these qualities are 
resident in ourselves, whereas the attainment of Hope, Safety, 
Wealth and Victory has to be asked for from the gods. The pros- 
perity, therefore, and success of the wicked refute, as Diogenes 
used to say, the whole idea of divine power and supremacy.} 


The value of virtue or wisdom is in the performance. 
As Wang Yang-Ming declared knowledge and action 
are the same, so virtue and good action are the same, 
and wisdom and right action are the same. We know 
virtue and wisdom by their productive results and not 
by inactive claims to possess them. Virtue and wisdom 
avoid evil in their activities, by which characteristic we 
see the effects in the kinds of personalities that are thus 
self-evglved. Only by virtue and wisdom can man 


*De Natura Deorum (translated by Francis Brooks). Book III, 
section 36. 
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rescue himself from evil. That is to say, only man can 
self-create his activities which help to_extend creative 
freedom to the utmost; for were omnipotent aid forth- 
coming, man would be transformed into a deterministic 
machine bringing the self-evolution of the creative im-_ 
petus to an end. 

Nevertheless, though exceptional minds like Diog- 
enes’s self-consciously detected flaws in the early idea 
of divine power controlling human destiny, and though 
all humanity has always done the same, subconsciously, 
by acknowledging that virtue and wisdom come from 
man, still it is not surprising that mankind in general, 
after leaving the golden age, was unable to interpret 
his subconscious intuitions in full self-conscious terms. 
For, it was self-consciousness that felt the pains and 
difficulties of progress and had to explain them to itself. 
What more natural, therefore, than for primitive man 
to have turned to his ancestral source in omnipotence 
for materialistic aid when self-consciousness interpreted 
the hardships of life as evil? Modern men often 
do the same, not yet realizing that if omnipotent 
materialistic help were given them, their own self- 
creative personalities would disappear. 


Christian and Buddhist Explanations of Evil 

Until the golden age passed and evil, in the form 
of resistance to creative freedom entered the world, 
man had no religious creeds. “Man subconsciously un- 
derstood his natural spirituality; and he needed no 
theology to reconcile his knowledge of his omnipotent 
origin with his earthly environment, because he was 
competent to satisfy his budding desires by his indi- 
vidual efforts. But, with the increasing hardships that 
accompanied man’s frequently futile efforts to meet his 
new aspirations, man created religion to console him 
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in his disappointments which he ascribed to the coming 
of evil. Thus, man’s intuition of his separation from 
omnipotence and the difficulties of creative activity 
joined to produce the theological doctrine of sin. We 
find this fact demonstrated by Christianity and Bud- 
dhism, two religions representing divergent efforts of _ 
self-consciousness to interpret the subconscious spiritual 
knowledge of the creative impetus. Christianity serves 
the materialistic and utilitarian West; Buddhism satis- 
fies the éthical and zxsthetic harmony of the East. 
Christianity elevates individual personality; Buddhism 
emphasizes the homogeneity of all life. Christianity 
makes paramount in vital influence the independence 
of_the creative impetus, which it calls the soul, within 
the bodily machine. Buddhism gives predominance in 
vital influence to_the_inheritances of the past in the 
forms of unsuppressed appetites and desires, which 
we may express, in terms of creative freedom, by what 
we_have called the hereditary folding marks of the 
bodily machine, but which Buddhism calls reincarna- 
tion. Christianity finds a place for_freedom of the 
will. Buddhism—except when it passes under creative 
influences, such as Shintoism—tends to reject freedom 
of the will for a_fatalistic interpretation of Karma. 
Christianity, which is so predominantly influenced by 
materialistic creative activity, moves away from omnipo- 
tence as_a force controlling man’s destiny and encour- 
ages man to self-develop his own personality; while 
Buddhism seeks escape from materialistic creative activ- 
ity and teaches man to desire union with omnipotence 
as the only reality. Here, therefore, are two religions, 
severed by racial and cultural conditions and by differ- 
ent philosophic reactions to the problems of existence. 
Nevertheless, both agree in recognizing evil as due to. 
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man’s departure from omnipotence and his engagement 
in creative activity. 

“Christianity says sin entered the world because the 
first man and woman ate the fruit of the tree of knowl- 
edge of good and evil. Thereby they became estranged 
from God, or Pure Spirit, and were forced into the 
world of creative activity to rely thereafter on their 
own efforts. Buddhism does not speculate about origins, 
but asserts sin is the result of the delusions of indi- 
viduality and personal possession—that is to say, the_ 
delusion of separation from Buddhahood or Pure Spirit 
and the delusion of engaging in _creative activities, 
whereby personal possessions are acquired. Baal 

Here, therefore, is the same reaction in East and 
West to the hardships and pains of the creative impe- 
tus’s progress through matter toward creative freedom. 
In the theology of the Orient as in the Occident, man 
sees himself confronting the evils of materialistic pro- 
ductivity because he has been self-projected from om- 
nipotence—either in reality, as Christianity teaches, or 
by a delusion, as Buddhism affirms. That is to say, 
Christianity and Buddhism may be said jointly to affirm 
that had the creative impetus not come from omnipo- 
tence to extend creative freedom to the utmost, in 
objective form, there would have been no evil. 

The sin of Eve, in disobeying Deity and asserting 
her right to freedom of choice, removed her and her 
cajoled consort from the divine presence. Thereto- 
fore, Adam and Eve had been parts of an omnipotent 
environment, knowing no evil. Here is doubtless a 
recollection, transmitted by tradition, of the golden 
age, when man was able to meet his desires and knew 
his source to have been in omnipotence. Man in the 
golden age—which we may call symbolically the Gar- 
den of Eden—was creatively active in satisfying his 
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desires. But, when this primal period was pictured in 
later times of materialistic distress, man’s subconscious 
sense of his omnipotent source was interpreted self- 
consciously, to mean the golden age had been directed 
by omnipotence. But, despite the perplexity of this 
confused interpretation, evil was seen as the conse- 
quence of man’s increasing materialistic difficulties. In 
short, the Christian use of the Garden of Eden sym- 
bolism explains evil as resting basically on the fact that 
man brought sin into the world by departing from om- 
nipotence and being forced to undergo the pains of 
self-creative productivity. 

In Buddhism, the same fundamental idea is more 
mystically expressed. Buddhism teaches that emer- 
gence of individual personality from omnipotence and 
persistence of unconquered desires—that is, stimulants 
to creative activity—are in themselves the sources_of | 
evil. Though Buddhism conceives the self-projection 
of the creative impetus from omnipotence under enig- 
matic conditions which destroy the permanence of ma- 
terial reality, nevertheless, it interprets evil as the very 
act of seeking creative productivity. Man’s search for 
creative action being evil in itself, Buddhism urges a 
return to Nirvana, the extinction of materiality and per- 
sonality, where, we may say, pure creativeness prevails 
in absolute freedom. Buddhism’s profound philosophy 
no more can be dismissed as an artificial product of the 
human mind than can Christianity’s. From the stand- 
point of creative freedom, Buddhism is consistent with 
the principle of pure creativeness existing in absolute 
freedom, independent of material existence, to which 
the creative impetus may seek to return; while Christi- 
anity is consistent with the principle of creative freedom 
whereby self-creative personality becomes the objective 
of the creative impetus, emerging out of absolute free- 
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dom. Each religion thus accentuates something that is 
missing from the other. 

Furthermore, both are united by their interpretations 
of evil, each placing the responsibility for evil on the 
difficulties of the creative impetus’s movements amid 
obstacles which keep its desires unsatisfied. So close 
an agreement between the world’s two major religions, 
cannot be due to meaningless chance. Here is sub- 
conscious knowledge of the creative impetus’s departure 
from omnipotence mingling with self-conscious knowl- 
edge of the difficulties of creative activity. The sub- 
conscious understanding has come to the surface of 
self-consciousness, which has absorbed the meaning as 
far as it could in elemental terms. But, in addition to 
receiving what subconsciousness had to give, self-con- 
sciousness has attempted to add explanations of its 
own, based on its limited experiences of life and influ- 
enced by its logical processes which are normally rela- 
tive to its own materialistic environment and not to 
the immateriality of spiritual meanings. 

Self-conscious interpretations, therefore, have dif- 
fered under different conditions of life. Where the 
desire for creative activity is strongly felt, one inter- 
pretation has found self-conscious acceptance; and 
where the creative impetus has not developed the 
human machine into so versatile an instrument for 
progress amid conflicting desires, another interpretation 
has been evolved by self-consciousness. Thus the atti- 
tude of Christianity toward creative freedom reflects 
the attitude of man moving forward toward increas- 
ingly complex creative activities; while the attitude of. 
Buddhism toward creative freedom reflects the attitude 
of man seeking fo move beyond creative ye to pure 
creativeness. Each principle is explicable from the 
standpoint of Pure Spirit’s omnipotence; and though 
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the creeds are so wide apart, yet each interpretation 
gives to man something the other lacks, and both find 
common ground in their recognition of evil and their 
explanations of it. 


Self-Conscious Ignorance 


In examining subconscious knowledge, which we 
receive as myths, folklore, mysticism, and traditional 
racial memories, we must remember that self-conscious- 
ness, in making its verbal translations, detracts from 
the purity of the original information. For, self-con- 
sciousness has no awareness of subconscious experience 
gained by the creative impetus during its many millions 
of years of evolutionary progress. Self-consciousness 
is predominantly influenced by external conditions which 
it was evolved to encounter. We must expect self- 
conscious inaccuracies, therefore, in the repetition of 
subconscious knowledge, which we can correct only by 
training self-consciousness in more accurate ways of 
interpretation and confirmation; and by realizing the 
intuitions of East and West are equally true, their 
self-conscious interpretations serving as a ‘Rosetta 
Stone” to permit a verifiable translation of mankind’s 
subconscious knowledge of reality. 

It is only recently, indeed, that self-consciousness 
has been able to understand the meaning of creative 
freedom. Being without experience and yet having 
increasing desires which pressed for fulfillment, the 
mind of man in its early evolution was too occupied 
with meeting daily needs to develop impersonal reason- 
ing ability. Knowledge and action were the same. The 
creative impetus had subconscious awareness of its gen- 
eral direction as a movement away from the void of 
absolute freedom toward creative freedom, but the 
brilliant possibilities of creative freedom had to_be 
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created before they could be; and the creative evolu- 
tion of creemae to come before man self-con- 
sciously was able to realize that by these accomplish- 
ments he was creating not only the way to creative 
freedom, but also himself. “Time was then, as it is 
now, so much the essential necessity for the progress 
of the creative impetus, that with Bergson we can 
“see in time a progressive growth of the absolute”; * 
for the creative impetus is itself the self-projection of. 
the Absolute_or Pure Spirit. 

Thus, the creative impetus may know its past, but 
not its future, except as experience gives instruction. 
So, in the beginning, when experience was lacking and 
the way was perilous and uncharted, early man pictured 
himself as having been thrown by omnipotence inex- 
plicably upon his own meager initiative as he felt 
increasingly the difficulties of material progress. Not 
an evolutionary movement toward creative freedom, 
but a retrograde movement away from omnipotence 
and into an environment of evil was therefore the fre- 
quent response of self-consciousness to this supposed 
condition. 

“Paradise Lost” shows that the idea of an insurgent 
separation from omnipotence as the result of a heavenly 
conflict presented neither absurdity nor contradiction 
to a mind as brilliant and modern as Milton’s. Hence, 
we can understand primitive man felt no inconsistency 
in interpreting sin as an infliction upon mankind for a 
declaration of independence against Deity. However, as 
man could not imagine himself voluntarily challenging 
omnipotence, the responsibility for his catastrophes as 
he persisted in extending his creative activities, was 
often placed upon celestial revolutionists called devils. 
Though man thus became the victim of heavenly war- 


1 Creative Evolution. p. 344. 
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fare in which he played no part, the idea is still by no 
means grotesque to human beings who in mundane 
affairs are similarly the innocent sufferers of strife 
between rival powers they cannot control. 

Thus it is that the desire for reconciliation with 
omnipotence dominated the creative impetus, self-con- 
on , during the early period of matter’s resistances, 
despite the forward movements toward creative free- 
dom subconsciously directed” Indeed, it still does so. 
in many cases, for the creative impetus has seldom been 
able ee iat free itself entirely from ap- 
peals for omnipotent protection against the evil of mate- 
rial hardships. inayat amid 


CHAPTER XI 
EVIL AND NATURE’S CRUELTIES 


Tue coming of the materialistic age with its sophis- 
ticated utilitarian doctrines has not suppressed man’s 
sense of evil. Though matter’s difficulties have become 
less severe in opposing man’s ordinary desires, yet de- 
sires themselves are taking new and more difficult direc- 
tions. Scientific research, too, in, modern times, has 
elevated matter to_ such heights that it interferes with 
man’s vision of his spiritual origin_and so are pro- 
moted evil results by basing man’s personality on mate- 
rialism and causing man to forget his own spiritual 
creativeness, which must be sustained if creative free- 
dom ig to be extended to the utmost. 

e_regard as evil whatever interrupts the creative 
impetus ae ae creative freedom_to the utmost; 
while creative freedom is extended to the utmost only 
through the self-creativeness of personalities. In using 
matter, therefore, for purposes of creative activity, man 
should not allow the worth of matter tg overwhelm 
his subconscious knowledge that worth of personality 


ranks higher than the material objects, which person- 
Angiqse ane and in_producing self-develops itself. 


Science, however, may tend to cause man to forget this 
fact, which is as though materialistic success were to 
dominate the self-creativeness of personality, instead 
of personality self-creating itself by dominating mate- 
rialistic success. 
By means of his scientific knowledge, man now 
203 
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possesses a sense of self-confidence which promises to 
overcome the earlier beliefs of the human race that 
humanity is controlled by omnipotence: though science 
cannot do this by making a spiritual void. Primitive 
man believed he had been expelled from the presence 
of omnipotence for punitive or other mysterious rea- 
sons, while yet omnipotence rewarded or punished him 
in accordance with the way he won or lost the favor of 
the gods or God. But, nineteenth-century science re- 
jectéd the theory that omnipotence had discarded man, 
and then sought to make man himself the only omnipo- 
tence as a material center of mechanism. Here was a 
challenge to man’s subconscious intuition of his origin 
in and departure from Pure Spirit, which self-conscious- 
ness issued with all the flaunting ignorance of youth. 

Under this influence, nineteenth-century man at- 
tempted to make himself the beginning and end indi- 
vidually, of his own purposes by abolishing Pure Spirit, 
leaving materialistic profit as man’s only cosmic interest. 
The predominant proof brought forth to sustain this 
conclusion was scientific logic, a device of the creative 
impetus for increasing creative activity by self-conscious 
application to the difficulties of matter. Logic Seized 
the scientific explanation of man’s freedom from om- 
nipotent control as an advantageous movement to fur- 
ther materialistic productivity, as in fact it was. But, 
scientific logic, in its exclusive desire to extend mate- 
rialistic utilitarianism, refuses to take an interest in 
spiritual values, which are immaterial. Logic, indeed, 
becomes inhabile and unruly when it is turned toward 
subconscious understandings of the immateriality of 
Pure Spirit and away from materialistic creative activ- 
ity. It can find no utilitarian interest in Deity and 
endeavors to ignore all subconscious spiritual knowl- 
edge which does not concern man’s materialistic success. 
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But, at this point in the evolution of logic under 
nineteenth-century scientific influences, the subconscious 
creative impetus called a halt. Self-conscious logic had 
tried to make its own limited purpose in life all-inclu- 
sive, which the creative impetus subconsciously knew 
was an impossible attitude for science to assume. For, 
in addition to man’s intuition of separation from om- 
nipotence, which science sustains, the creative impetus 
also possesses its intuition of Pure Spirit as the original 
source of all existence. Scientific logic might ignore 
the latter factor, but scientific logic does not control 
self-consciousness in entirety. Thus from the depths of 
subconscious knowledge there emerged into self-con- 
sciousness an inquiry about the presence of evil in the 
scientific world. How could man, if he were purely 
a materialistic center, without spirituality, recognize evil 
as a fact, not particularly when inflicted on himself, 
but when inflicted on some one else? A machine can 
recognize no evil which does not interrupt its own 
works. But, man can and does. Man’s first distrust 
of nineteenth-century scientific logic as infallible arose 
from the fact that science had no answer to the problem 
of evil. Man might sacrifice his own life to overcome 
an evil inflicted even on a stranger. Scientific logic, 
asked to explain why this was so, could do no more 
than declare that the problem of evil was equally un- 
answerable by the clergy. 

Man then turned to theological interpretations of_ 
existence and asked religion how omnipotence could 
permit evil to overwhelm and punish man because of 
celestial enmities for which man was in no wise respon- 
sible. How could a merciful and loving Deity, existing 
apart from man and responsible for man’s creation, 
allow sin to lie in wait for man who had no voice in 
his own birth into the world? Here, religion gave so 
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many confusing and even noxious answers that at last 
it became theologically vulgar to press for reasons for 
the presence of evil in a divinely ordered world. Mys- 
ticism—that is to say, self-conscious admission that 
subconsciousness knows the answer but_cannot express 
its knowledge in self-conscious terms—became the 
refuge of those who sought the solution of evil in reli- 
gion, under scientific Fears A 

At this point of perplexity, science resumed its offen- 
sive, insisting the universe had been mechanically 
created, whatever happened being but matter beating 
against matter; and no other interpretation could ever 
be of anything, for there never had been a beginning 
and there could never be an end, since matter was 
indestructible and energy was forever conserved. Evil, 
therefore, was only a question of a nervous system 
and a mental system, haphazard products of energy, 
happening to come together in a peculiar way that the 
laws of chance might fully explain if they were better 
known. Here, however, was nothing but ponderous use 
of pretentious phraseology, which served only to screen 
scientific ignorance and was accepted tentatively solely 
because it seemed to suppress the concealments of mys- 
ticism in favor of the open rule of reason. But, reason, 
which elevated man into his own idol of clay, saw the 
idol crumble and the clay disappear into electrons, and 
they into an immaterial environment which has de- 
stroyed scientific materialism forever. 


How the Mystery of Evil Vanishes 


Thus while science forced religion to_return to the 
shelter of mysticism before the problem of evil, science 
itself has been driven to a_ mysticism of its own, unable 

3% : as 3 Onn —p— oT _— 
to explain not only man’s recognition of evil, but even 
its own materialism which has originated in immate- 
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riality, Evil remains, mysteriously present, spelling a_ 
problem which science cannot answer without God and 
religion has not answered_with God. Science rightly 
sees man uncontrolled by omnipotence ip his creative 
activities; and religion rightly sees evil following upon 
man’s separation from omnipotence in_pursuit of crea- 
tive_activities. But, science, which is materialistic, is 
unable to find an origin for spirit; and religion, which is_ 
spiritualistic, is_unable to find an_ origin for matter. 
Scientifically and theologically, therefore, the mystery 
of evil persists because matter and spirit cannot be 
reconciled, either by natural law or by orthodox reli- 
gious doctrine. 

But, when evil is stated in terms of creative freedom, 
the mystery vanishes. Evil then is seen to_be_a_name 
for obstacles the creative impetus encounters in its, 
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times by the creative impetus itself, egoistically trying 
to further its own activities by using other centers of the 
creative impetus, incased in matter, as its mechanical 
instruments. But, as both the creative impetus and the 
mechanical impetus have originated in Pure Spirit, com- 
ing forth from absolute freedom and serving the cause 
pee are freedom, life and matter are equally Pure 
Spirit’s self-projections in_objective form. Sin, wick- 
edness, trouble, and the difficulties of life do not descend 
upon man from an external, omnipotent source, arbi- 
trarily controlling human destiny. Evil is the name 
given by self-consciousness to the hardships which the 
creative impetus meets in the quest of creative freedom. 
The highly significant sense of anti-spirituality implied 
in the meaning of evil_is due_to_man’s subconscious 
knowledge of his origin in Pure Spirit couple with, 
his other ens ace ledos that evil things are 
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the things which interrupt the progress of the spiritual 
movement toward creative freedom. 


Evil is dependent on the nature of the encounters in 
which the creative impetus engages on the way to crea- 
tive freedom. These encounters are the self-encounters 
of Pure Spirit’s objective embodiments, either as the 
creative impetus or the mechanical impetus. Evil 
being man’s interpretation of the obstacles confronting 
the extension of creative freedom, and man’s interpreta- 
tions being due to man’s own attitude toward existence, 
there is no predetermination in evil itself. Indeed, 
evil for one is not evil for another. Evil results from 
the creative impetus’s own movements in the quest of 
creative freedom which the creative impetus can control. 
Death of a man struck by lightning is evil because a 
center of creative activity has been destroyed, whereby 
creative freedom is limited by just that much. The 
man, individually, might have been unable to save 
himself; but here is no inevitability, for primarily the 
death resulted because the creative impetus itself in the 
beginning emerged away from absolute freedom seek- 
ing to extend creative freedom. By gaining experience, 
man controls evil. That is to say, man finds a way 
to overcome death by lightning through insulation, or, 
we may say, eliminates evil by his own efforts in fur- 
thering the quest of creative freedom. 

We repeat, humanity, the rest of life, and all matter 
are equally Pure Spirit, in different forms of evolution 
which yet work together as the only way of extending 
the integration of creative freedom to the utmost, in 
replacement of the disintegration of absolute freedom. 
Pak theteiore) ‘has no source outside life, “matter, 
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and human personality; nor yet is it either inevitable 
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or incurable. is sim : - ious inter- 
or incurable. It 1s simply man’s self conscious inter 
pretation of the hard experiences that Puré Spirit, “as 
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the creative impetus, encounters during its progress frgm 
the primal point of inexperience toward eyer-widening 
= ‘ae = a 
fields of creative freedom. Hence, in terms of creative 
freedom, the mystery of evil in the religious world of 
spirit, and the mystery of man’s recognition of evil in 
the world of scientific materialism, disappear. Evil 
remains; religion remains; spirit remains; science_re- 
mains; materialism remains; man remains; and God 
aoe: Sener is CEES TPO AS BRR RS 
remains. But, inexplicable mysticism vanishes. Its 
place is taken by creative freedom, whereby Pure Spirit, 
as human personality, self-creates individual spiritual 
values and calls evil whatever obstacles may be in the 
way_of the quest of extending creative freedom to the 
utmost. 

Pure Spirit, we_cannot doubt, could have decreed_a 
world without evil. But, were humanity always infal- 
libly successful and perfect, we would know by those 
signs that Pure Spirit had_self-projected mechanical 
men, unable to self-create their personalities. Human- 
gould then have overcome mechanical obstacles, me- 
cha 


a 


nically, but could not have chosen its responses to 
itsenvironment. It would have succeeded under 
compulsion. While this form of existence might have 
been made inevitable, it must be equally true that 
Pure Spirit could have chosen a movement of the crea- 
tive impetus competent to self-create itself and aspire 
to creative freedom. We know that life’s experiences 
show us higher values result from overcoming obstacles 
at risk of failure, whatever other results may follow 
from mechanical ease and security inherited as ancestral 
wealth or power. The evidence of human existence 
therefore points to self-creativeness without omnipo- 
tent restraint as having been Pure Spirit’s choice. It 
is true the price te freedom is paid for in 
difficulties of the quest, which we call evil. But, evil 
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is not punishment visited upon man by a power beyond 
himself. Evil is Pure Spirit’s encounters with Pure 
Spirit, not by necessity, but because Pure Spirit as 
the creative impetus chooses to extend creative free- 
dom whatever the obstacles, which are themselves, spir- 
itual in origin, since matter itself originated in the sup- 
pression of absolute freedom by pure creativeness. 


The Spirituality of Evil 

Let us illustrate the fact of evil as Pure Spirit’s self- 
encounters by an episode from Victor Hugo’s novel, 
Les Misérables. Jean Valjean, who has been captured 
by brigands, is threatened with torture unless he reveals 
the hiding-place of his adopted daughter, Cosette, for 
whom the brigands intend to demand a ransom. In 
the room where Jean Valjean is held a prisoner a chisel 
has come to a white heat on a brazier. With this im- 
plement the brigands expect to force Jean Valjean to 
break his silence. Suddenly Jean Valjean seizes the 
chisel and applies it, himself, to his arm, inflicting a 
terrible burn. He has shown the brigands they cannot 
compel him to speak; and, in keeping with his char- 
acter, he has saved the brigands from the sin of tor- 
turing him. 

In this well-known scene, Jean Valjean imposed evil 
upon himself, for the burn was an evil thing. The 
evil did not come from a punitive source outside Jean 
Valjean. It was the consequence of matter’s resistance 
to the creative impetus, since the creative impetus has 
been unable as yet to mold matter into human flesh 
capable of withstanding intense heat without damage. 
Had there been no burn there would have been no more 
evil than if the chisel had been cold. But we do not 
call Jean Valjean’s self-inflicted torture an evil deed 
of his own imposed upon himself, however much in 
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es by Jean Valjean self-created continuance of his 
silence and _eé1 rie his_personality. 

We would have no difficulty in_understanding the 
act as evil if the brigands had ad_ap the torture, for 
then v we would have differentiated clearly between the 
egoistic activists and their innocent enn a ‘This dif- 
ferentiation of individuality, aS sel f-crea creative centers 
apart from their spiritua source, 1s 1S s the fundamental _ 
reason for the mystery of the origin of evil in God’s 
world, which so baffles humanity. But, when we un- 
derstand that at every y individua’ is Pure Spirit, t, self-pro- 
jected as the creative impetus in the quest of creative 
freedom, evil as between individuals stands revealed 
aS) Pure: Spirit’s self-encounters with itself. As such, 
from the standpoint of evil’s origin, evil is a self- inflic- 
tion due to Pure Spirit’s suppression of absolute free- 
dom for the purpose of trying to extend creative 
freedom to ) the utmast. ~ But, we must not interpret 
this self-infliction as a penalty. It is no more than 
the lack of experience of the creative impetus in its 
efforts to reach creative freedom. The element of 
self-infliction arises from the fact that the creative 
impetus persists in its desire to extend creative freedom 
egoistically and regardless of the difficulties matter 
presents. The hardships of frontier life are similarly 
the frontiersman’s self-infliction on himself, in that 
he chooses to try to win freedom for himself or his 
descendants by challenging matter’s unknown perils 
in an attempt to force matter to submit to his will, 
even though he die in the attempt. 

So it is that the evil of the burn inflicted by 
Jean Valjean on himself is a problem in the prowess 
of the creative impetus; but not a problem between 
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humanity and an external and indifferent Deity. It 
is upon this fact that our emphasis falls. Pure Spirit 
is not apart from mankind, allowing evil to overwhelm 
us instead of holding it back. Jean Valjean and the 
brigands were equally self-projections of Pure Spirit, 
in forms of the creative impetus, trying to meet their 
desires by different methods. The creative impetus 
had succeeded in developing a successful center of crea- 
tive activity in Jean Valjean, but had failed in the 
brigands. For, the creative impetus is as free to fail 
as to succeed in its quest of creative freedom, and when 
failure checks spiritual creative activity we give to it the 
name of evil. 

Reaching forth to satisfy its desires, the creative 
impetus may seek satisfactions by engaging in spiritual 
creative activity or it may decline to suffer the pains 
of productivity by that means, and may turn egoistically 
to ways of evil to gratify its ambitions. But, however 
the creative impetus responds, the movement is always 
Pure Spirit’s self-projection, free to act as subconscious 
and self-conscious desires may influence within the 
limits of environment and heredity formed by the 
mechanical impetus or the creative impetus in the past. 
Evil, therefore, remains as between man and man and 
as between man and matter; which is to say evil remains 
as between the creative impetus and its own quest of 
creative freedom. But, there is no enmity of evil as 
between man and God; for man is spirit and spirit 
is God. 

We devise punishment for evil-doers because by 
this means the creative impetus seeks to check its move- 
ment toward egoistic activities and encourage the prog- 
ress of spiritual creative activity. Punishment self- 
inflicted by the creative impetus upon itself is thus a 
sign of creative intent by self-consciousness, however 
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it may fail in its results, as frequently it does because 
of self-consciousness’s immaturities. Evil often may 
seem to self-consciousness to threaten to destroy the 
creative impetus’s power for creative activity; and then, 
in frightened mood, we inflict needless cruelties upon 
criminals which make them more egoistic still, instead 
of developing in them an interest in spiritual creative 
activity. 

However we examine evil, we always find it is basic- 
ally due to a clash in some form between the creative 
impetus and the mechanical impetus; or an effort of the 
creative impetus, under egoistic influences, to treat other 
centers of activity as if they were centers of the me- 
chanical impetus, or to elevate matter above creative- 
ness. Thus, the evil of all forms of strife is caused 
by the aggressor’s effort to force a center of activity 
into a center of mechanical subjection to the aggressor’s 
will. Simple evil which emerges as anger, as, for 
instance, when we miss a train or stub our toe, is due 
to the creative impetus having submerged itself, mo- 
mentarily, into a mechanical movement of absent- 
mindedness or inattention whereby it resists the creative 
action necessary to notice the time or observe the 
obstacle in its path and creatively respond to them. 

Montesquieu named four kinds of crimes: the first 
prejudicial to religion; the second to morals; the third 
to public tranquillity; the fourth to the security of the 
subject." Let us put these forms of evil to the test 
we have devised, and we shall see that they arise from 
egoistic activity or from an antagonism between creative 
activity and mechanism in some form. 

Whatever prejudiced religion in Montesquieu’s time 
meant robbing man of the salvation of his soul. The 


1 spirit of the Laws (translated by Thomas Nugent). Book XII, 
p. 185. 
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evil consisted in turning man from an eternally creative 
center of spirituality into a mechanical being confined 
forever to the fires of hell. 

Whatever prejudices morals is caused by egoistic 
creative activity seeking to suppress spiritual creative 
activity by making mankind its mechanical instruments. 

Whatever prejudices public tranquillity disturbs the 
free exercise of creative activity and tends to make 
man the victim of egoistically directed disturbances. 

Whatever prejudices the security of the subject, 
makes man the mechanical subordinate, yet again of 
egoistic activities on the part of others. 


Evil of Survival of the Fittest 


In addition to Montesquieu’s four crimes, modern 
science has found a fifth, which it calls survival of 
the fittest and which seems the most pervasive of all, 
making nature the most persistent and heartless criminal 
in the universe. By nature we mean the creative impe- 
tus engaged in subconsciously directed activities, in 
material form but without self-conscious control. 

We do not consider nature cruel in encouraging sur- 
vival of the fittest, however, unless the centers of 
activity involved have some relationship to creative 
freedom which we can understand. Survival of weeds 
at the expense of less hardy vegetative life we regard 
as evil only if the weeds—which we picture as material 
or egoistic obstacles to man’s creative freedom—inter- 
fere with man’s desire to raise a gainful crop by his 
creative activity. When there is a real or imagined 
menace to liberty, then we charge the doctrine of sur- 
vival of the fittest with an evil intent. 

We may represent nature’s cruelty in the form of 
survival of the fittest, as a lion slaying a deer for food. 
The deer seems to us to be striving to claim its freedom 
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to live, the primary condition of engaging in the quest 
of creative freedom; and as we see it slain by the 
lion, we picture creative freedom in general, arbitrarily 
menaced. We ask why nature has not been as fair to 
the deer’s right to live as to the lion’s. Humanity 
tries to cure itself of its evil tendencies; nature appears 
indifferent to its own. ’ The blindness of survival of the 
fittest suggests nature has chosen deliberately to create 
needless evil. Were all animals herbivorous, nature 
could have avoided the savage tortures of the wilds. 
By suppressing the carnivora nature could have evolved 
all animals without fear of one another and never 
inflicting suffering. If the creative impetus has any 
existence, the herbivorous principle certainly is known 
to it, for it must be its own handiwork in its present 
state. Why then has not the creative impetus used, ex- 
clusively, this simple and easily evolved method for 
eliminating the enmities of the animal world? Such 
apparent indifference to an effective and handy manner 
for preventing suffering causes us to suspect the creative 
impetus can have no reality. Taking this accusing atti- 
tude, we charge the creative impetus with making itself 
blood-thirsty and with setting an example of evil before 
itself by its own deliberate choice, as though Pure Spirit 
were unmoral in its fundamental character. 

We have said the problem of evil disappears as a 
problem of Deity’s infliction of punishment upor. man 
by the fact that man is the self-projection of Pure 
Spirit engaged in the quest of creative freedom. En- 
counters with the evolution of circumstances, therefore, 
give rise to evil as the name we apply to the obstacles 
that confront the progress of the creative impetus. 
Nevertheless, while human beings may thus overcome 
evil by their powers of self-conscious development, no 
such escape is possible for animals. If we summon the 
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creative impetus for cross-examination concerning its 
indifference to suffering in animals that can never hope 
to evolve out of their environment of antagonisms, 
what answer shall we hear? 

Primarily, the creative impetus would plead the 
difficulties of overcoming matter’s resistance and the 
necessity for accepting whatever its own limited experi- 
ences could evolve as to bodily structures. The creative 
impetus might assert also that the form of the ques- 
tion suggests it possessed advance knowledge of evil, 
which could not be or creative freedom would have 
been overwhelmed. But, at this point, the main inter- 
rogation would have to be put: why has the creative 
impetus self-evolved as beasts of prey with claws 
necessary to slay, with teeth necessary to tear the flesh, 
and with a digestive tract satisfied only with nourish- 
ment from the bodies of other animals? The fact 
cannot be escaped that the lion has knowledge of the 
way to kill and devour the deer in order to live. But, 
so has the deer knowledge of the way to evade the lion, 
and has four fleet legs to carry it to safety away from 
the lion’s claws. What answer has the creative impe- 
tus to this indication that it plays give and take with 
death? 

The reply again must revert to creative freedom. 
The creative impetus has sought to evolve instruments 
for increasingly undetermined activity. Its sacrifices 
in its search have all been self-sacrifices. It has ever 
been at work devising methods to force itself forward 
into environments calling for self-reliance, which alone 
has represented success. To the lion, the deer seems 
but a mechanical reservoir of energy. It was a matter 
of indifference to the creative impetus from the stand- 
point of sustenance whether the lion was carnivorous 
or herbivorous, since animals and vegetation are equally 
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spiritual in origin. The creative impetus in the carniv- 
ora has sought a spur to undetermined action by press- 
ing for situations making active decisions necessary for 
self-preservation. 

The lion’s claws, teeth, and digestive tract cannot 
properly be interpreted without the deer’s fleetness, 
timidity, and will to live. By egoistically self-evolving 
into beasts of prey, the creative impetus developed 
sharpness of perception in its other evolutionary form 
of animals not adequately provided with combative 
instruments; and at the same time it self-developed 
some mental initiative in animals possessing the power 
to slay, since they had to use discretion and cunning 
in approaching their victims unobserved. 

There is no necessity for an external omnipotent 
authority controlling these two evolutions which have 
complementary influences. The very fact of creative 
freedom allows the creative impetus to self-evolve in 
whatever egoistic directions it chooses, whereby prog- 
ress experimentally serves its own quest, by a mingling 
of influences whether co-operative or, as in this case 
antagonistic. An army on the offensive and an army 
on the defensive are under no common extrinsic con- 
trol causing them to develop characteristics which stimu- 
late creative abilities in each other. Yet, the more per- 
sistent the offensive and the more effective the defen- 
sive, the more is the creative impetus in each army 
urged to devise new ways of activity. No necessity 
exists for any such interrelationship; but the possibility 
is always present and frequently emerges into actuality. 
So, in this sense, there can be self-creative co-operation 
even among enemies; for all antagonistic beings are 
centers of the creative impetus whose belligerencies 
can strengthen creative power which may later be 
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diverted to more effective use in furthering the exten- 
sion of creative freedom. 

We face no dilemma, therefore, in describing the 
lion’s pursuit of the deer as the creative impetus pur- 
suing itself and submitting to this form of self-disci- 
pline in its search for ways of self-developing centers 
of undetermined activities. Use of fear as a stimulus 
to activity in animals has had uncertain results, due 
to the experimental character of the movement and 
the lack of self-conscious awareness of purpose. In 
most cases, the movement has failed entirely. Thus, 
the deer was made too secure by speed and extreme sen- 
sitiveness to fright to develop an interest in creative 
ability. Fear overcame curiosity; and curiosity is an 
elemental incentive to creative activity, for the curious ° 
encounter sudden dangers which require spontaneously, 
new activities to preserve life. Animals safest from 
attack and therefore indifferent to danger have evolved 
little keenness of wit. The rhinoceros, the hippopota- 
mus, the crocodile, the lion itself, have enormous pro- 
tective capacities without showing noticeable tendencies 
toward creative activity. 

The elephant is mentally alert and has the maximum 
defensive power. But, in a wild state, the elephant 
does not develop high faculties of the mind. His 
safety from effective attack has favored a mechanical 
indifference to creative activities. It is only when the 
elephant is brought under the control of man and sub- 
jected to compulsion that his capabilities reveal them- 
selves. Thus, the elephant substantiates the argument 
that under conditions making life secure, keenness of 
perception has not evolved into creative action, even 
when the basic possibilities of development are present. 
Only by jeopardizing itself has the creative impetus 
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been able to evolve sensitive centers, so near to creative 
activity as foxes, monkeys and ants. 


Evil As the Creative Impetus’s Self-Instruction 


Since the creative impetus could not act_under pre- 
ordained Jaws of success and continue the quest of 
creative freedom, the nature of this experiment so 
important to creative progress, has been perilous to the 
individual animals. But, here was no less than the self- 
sacrifice of the creative impetus on the altar of its own 
freedom. All animals under the spur of the will to 
live, did not develop in quasi-intellectualist directions. 
But, the versatility of the few indicated that the sting 
of fear had revealed the possibility of the creative 
impetus self-evolving an intellectuality within living 
forms of matter. More important still, it_showed 
that creative freedom could not be developed in centers 
of activity whose will to live was their predominant 
characteristic, for it restrained their desire to take risks 
in the cause of progress once their safety had been 
assured. We see this fact exemplified not only in the 
elephant, but in animal life in general. It is especially 
emphasized in the beaver, whose astonishing structural 
skill has not led to any broadening of creative activity. 
The beaver’s genius has rested content with creating a 
submarine dwelling where its security is so admirably 
preserved. When offered other creative fields, the 
beaver is listed low in the animal scale. 

In its next evolutionary movement, therefore, the 
creative impetus had to pay less attention to the will to 
live and more attention to running risks in_the_ quest 
of creative freedom. Thus, the creative impetus’s de- 
fense of the lion’s claws, teeth, and digestive tract would 
conclude by declaring that, though these implements 
have permitted the apparent cruelty of savage slaughter, 
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nevertheless, the entire evolution has been an experi- 
mental effort to develop undetermined activities; and 
so there is no aloof source of evil, personified by nature. 
All animals are equally centers of the creative impetus, 
and the evil inflictions by animal upon animal have been 
the creative impetus’s self-inflictions as it has tried to 
find ways to progress. By means of testing itself, with- 
out restraints, in the animal evolution, the creative im- 
petus forced itself to seek a fresh evolutionary move- 
ment to find the direct road to creative freedom. So, 
the animal antagonisms through their failures and suc- 
cesses, have shown the creative impetus the way to 
humanity. 

But, why are nature’s cruelties allowed to continue, 
now that the creative impetus has evolved in man the 
right instrument for the quest of creative freedom? 
The creative impetus again answers that creative free- 
dom must be preserved. Had Pure Spirit arbitrarily 
made the lion and lamb lie down together at the feet 
of man, the animals would have become mechanically 
directed by omnipotence, and creative freedom would 
have been interrupted. The animal environment of 
man could not be suppressed by infallible fiat without 
making the creative impetus in man mechanical by just 
that much interference with man’s liberty to meet his 
surroundings in his own way. The danger from wild 
animals, and the necessity for hunting them for food 
and clothing, held man from the first to self-reliance. 
At the same time, the animal experiment having now 
served its purpose, is being ended in actual fact, by the 
creative impetus while creative freedom is maintained. 
For, man is exterminating wild life to provide new 
fields for creative activity, whereby creative freedom is 
further extended. 

In humankind, evil may seem needlessly continued, 
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since so many of the wreckages of the race appear to 
serve no purpose except to transmit pernicious traits to 
future generations. Nevertheless, to soften human 
suffering or to bring to an end the failures in racial 
evolution by omnipotent direction could be done only 

if Pure Spirit were to_terminate its original intent to_ 
seek to self-create personality by creative activity. Any 

such movement would be a confession by Pure Spirit 

of the collapse of its experiment in suppressing abso- 

lute freedom so that creative freedom might be ex- 

tended by the creative impetus to the utmost. 

For, we repeat, humanity is Pure Spirit, self-pro- 
jected as the creative impetus into the environment_of 
matter, seeking self-creative progress by means of _utili- 
tarian productivity. Only the creative impetus in man, 
therefore, can evolve the methods for man’s progress 
out_of_his difficulties, if humanity is_not to be_made 
into mechanical machines, incompetent to_self-develop 
individual, creative personalities. 

We cannot find the answer to the problem of sur- 
vival of the fittest in any theory of nature’s higher 
interests being in the species rather than in the indi- 
vidual. Nature’s interest in the species is to extend 
versatility of creative action and to maintain a diverse 
source for the possible development of exceptional 
leaders of progress. Lafcadio Hearn, attempting to 
unite Buddhism with the principle of the inevitability of 
natural law based on Herbert Spencer’s philosophy, 


declared: 


Nature seems to be implacably opposed to individual selfishness; 
she sacrifices the individual without mercy for the sake of the 
species; and the tendency of the universe seems to be toward the 
creation of altruism, not toward the creation of egotism.? 


* Interpretations of Literature. Vol. I, p. 369. 
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Nature, or in our own phrase, the creative impetus, 
drives evil once more behind the veil of mysticism by 
this explanation. Why should nature be more inter- 
ested in the species than in the individual from the 
standpoint of altruism? Altruism has no meaning sim- 
ply in terms of numbers. Nature sacrifices individuals 
not to preserve the species, but to further her own 
evolutionary progress toward creative freedom. The 
altruistic element is the self-sacrifice of the creative 
impetus for its own progress. So, altruism and selfish- 
ness intermingle, as the creative impetus itself seeks 
creative freedom. 

Indeed, survival of the fittest is not an implacable 
law at all. Sometimes the unfit for an existing environ- 
ment survive to make a fitter environment for all 
the future. And if usually the species destroys the 
individual that differs from the average, degenerative 
tendencies are thus checked; while survivors are those 
more competent to serve progress. Individuals with 
power to rise above their environment and sustain them- 
selves, nature ever seeks. Indeed, we may call sur- 
vival of the fittest nature’s way of singling out centers 
of differentiation and testing the power of their origi- 
nality. The really unfit are those whose indifference 
to creativeness represents either a retrograde move- 
ment which must be suppressed or a tentative appear- 
ance of weak initiative that has not proven itself capable 
of self-protection—life’s primal duty to itself. The 
centers of originality that survive the test of attack, 
to further progress, are the real survivors of the 
fittest. 


CHAPTER XII 
ETHICS 


Man’s moral sense extends beyond rules of conduct, 
drawn up to further the profitable interests of man and 
his fellow-men. If ethics consisted solely of equable 
materialistic understandings or  self-satisfactions, it 
might be regarded as having a mechanical origin and 
oan utilitarian purpose. But, no interpretation of 
morals can ignore the existence of idealism in conduct. 
Morality can cause man to sacrifice his material success 


—— 


or even to extinguish himself materialistically by accept- 
ing death rather than betray his ideals, which are his 
self-conscious interpretations of his subconscious under- 
standing of his responsibilities as a self-projection_of 
Pure Spirit. Man may deny his spirituality and yet_ 
sacrifice himself For his ideals; but the denial is no more _ 
than _self-consciousness confused by material logic, 
which the sacrifice itself, in obedience to subconscious 
understandings, disproves. 

Morals include not only man’s relations with man, 
but also man’s relations with himself. Man, independ- 
ent economically, or isolated from all companionship, 
exiled, imprisoned, or ostracized, does not lose his 
moral responsibility to himself. Under these condi- 
tions, man can deal rightly or wrongly with himself by 
the way he continues to_self-create his personality, 
which is his reason for being. Though the influences 
of materialistic creative activity and the various factors 
of creative freedom may cause man to betray this re- 
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sponsibility, nevertheless the very recognition of be- 
trayal shows the presence of the moral understanding. 
Hence morals must have a subconscious spiritual value; 
for, however we may explain man’s relation with man 
as utilitarian, we are compelled to accept as immaterial 
or spiritual, man’s relations with himself, which may 
cause him to subordinate his materialistic welfare for his 
interpretation of a Sale ete in personality. 
Primitive man’s first duty was to himself to self- 
create his personality through satisfying his desires 
which spurred the race to its earliest ventures toward 
creative freedom. This movement, due to the creative 
impetus’s origin in Pure Spirit and its interest in crea- 
tive activities, entailed in the beginning no self-conscious 
recognition of morals in man’s relations with man. In 
analyzing the character of the Eskimos, we saw that 
they helped one another in times of materialistic dis- 
tress, without any sense of gratitude, but as a normal 
procedure. Here was the way morals worked when 
men were approximately equal in creative abilities, pro- 
ducing what they wished by individual effort whereby 
they self-developed their personalities. Self-conscious- 
ness of moral values may not have been lacking in 
terms of the self-development of personality, for there 
are qualities of leadership in all communities, however 
primitive, which suggest this is true. But, there was 
no self-consciousness of morals in terms of spiritual 
creative activity. Morals worked subconsciously until 
conditions arose making man’s relations with his fellow- 
men more and more complicated, as fields for creative 
activities increased, so that self-conscious adjustments 
werearequired Ammar: Amaia aol fc) ¥, 
These adjustments, however, which man makes by 
self-conscious rules, are not themselves the basic factors 
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in morals. While man has no innate moral sense, the 
creative impetus knows subconsciously its spiritual 
origin and direction; and this is the source of morals. 
The emergent creative impetus does not come into exist- 
ence possessing any materialistic endowments whatever, 
for however meager they might be, if they were not 
self-evolved, they would interrupt the quest of creative 
freedom being extended to the utmost. The creative 
impetus can transmit results of its experiences through 
the medium of the bodily machine, as we saw in our 
analysis of heredity. But, in its beginning the creative 
impetus is quite without experience of any kind. It has 
no more than knowledge of its origin and its direction. 
These two may be regarded as one, in that the origin 
of the creative impetus has been out of absolute free- 
dom, as its direction is away from absolute freedom. 
The creative impetus, by knowing it is, therefore, com- 
pletes the whole of its innate knowledge. Knowing it 
is, means knowing what it is but not what it is to 
become by its self-creative efforts. What the creative 
impetus is, in its beginning is the self-projection of Pure 
Spirit moving away from absolute freedom toward crea- 
tive freedom. Here is neither an innate moral sense 
nor an innate immoral sense. The creative impetus is 
competent to develop either or both or neither, just as 
it is competent to move toward creative freedom or to 
check its movements. But, the creative impetus in its 
evolutionary self-development as humanity, has ac- 
quired two characters, and this double movement has 
confused man’s understanding of morals; for man 1s 
responsible morally to himself for his personality, and 
is responsible morally to the race for assisting the 
movement of spiritual creative activity whereby the 
creativeness of other personalities is not interrupted. 
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Man and Mankind 


Man is an independent center of the creative impetus 
and at the same time he is united to all mankind 
through the common source of the creative impetus 
in Pure Spirit. In his first character, man extends the 
quest of creative freedom by his egoistic creative activi- 
ties; in his second character, man should extend the 
quest of creative freedom by assisting the movement 
of spiritual creative activity. Since egoistic creative 
activity by all, flowing co-operatively and without inter- 
ruption from human sources, is what we mean by spir- 
itual creative activity, no moral conflict would arise 
between man’s two characters if desires in progressively 
evolving were always limited to man’s ability and will- 
ingness to satisfy them by progressive efforts. But, 
desires have outstripped man’s development of his 
creative activities. So arises a conflict between man’s 
two moral characters. 

Man, in his individual capacity, self-develops his 
personality as he satisfies his desires and as his sel¥- 
conscious interpretations of his subconscious knowledge 
of his origin in Pure Spirit may influence his activities. 
But, racially, man ought to engage only in such activi- 
ties as tend to « rene creative freedom to the utmost 
through the self-creativeness of all personalities to their 
uttermost limits. Man may turn from this second 
movement while holding to the first. Man, therefore, 
may be moral individually and immoral racially. The 
highest personalities unite the two moralities. But, the 
union of the two is difficult not only in terms of activ- 
ity, but also in terms of interpretation and judgment. 
What may seem like egoistic creative activity antagoniz- 
ing spiritual creative activity may be the needed stimu- 
lus to develop spiritual creative activity. That is to 
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say, egoistic activists often arouse dormant activities 
of resistance which evolve into creative activities that 
otherwise would never have been brought into being. 
The individual who with benevolent intent seeks to help 
others by continuous concessions, may be acting, in 
reality, immorally, by holding back the stimulus to crea- 
tive activity. LEgoistic creative activity, therefore, can- 
not be regulated by mechanical rules, but only in 
changing terms of experience. Man’s double moral 
responsibility, to himself and to the race, is the most 
complicated problem of modern progress. 

Conscience is the name we give to the effort of the 
creative impetus self-consciously to reconcile creative 
activities and human relationships with the subconscious 
knowledge of man’s origin in Pure Spirit. Self-con- 
scious understandings come forth from subconsciousness 
in many different ways because adequacy of interpreting 
subconscious knowledge has not been acquired to any 
large degree by self-consciousness. The evolution of 
self-consciousness primarily has furthered materialistic 
creative activity in the interest of the individual’s devel- 
opment of personality whereby creative freedom is 
extended. Self-consciousness may interpret the sub- 
conscious whisperings of conscience in terms of personal, 
utilitarian advantage; or, if the whisperings seem dis- 
advantageous to the satisfaction of individual desires, 
they may be suppressed by self-consciousness, at times, 
altogether. The tendency of self-consciousness is to 
reconcile the subconscious knowledge it receives with 
whatever characteristics of its environment specially 
interest it; for the facts of creative freedom and of 
egoistic individualism sustain latitude of choice in this 
respect. Nevertheless, self-consciousness is not in full 
control of the creative impetus. Subconsciousness per- 
sists in trying to force its own knowledge of reality 
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upon self-consciousness; and so result the waverings of 
conscience. Self-consciousness has sources of knowl- 
edge not open to subconsciousness and subconsciousness 
knows what self-consciousness does not. Neither is 
fully informed by the other. In addition, both kinds 
of knowledge fluctuate as experience grows. Thus 
conscience is not a static thing, and changes to meet 
changing conditions. Subconsciousness knows the origin 
of the creative impetus and the ways matter has been 
organized into living instruments for action, and it is 
much older than self-consciousness. Therefore, its 
reactions to experience are more trustworthy than self- 
consciousness; but self-consciousness has great difficulty 
in finding out where subconscious knowledge ends and 
its own begins. 

The effort of subconsciousness to attain self-conscious 
expression through what appears to be an “inner voice” 


may seem to self-consciousness as though ‘an attempt 
were being made by omnipotence to direct TaNEte 
The “inner voice” is subconscious knowledge seeking to 
come to the surface of self-consciousness. When one 
movement takes the form called conscience, man may 
consider he has been chosen by omnipotence to pro- 
claim infallible truths to the world. Often, what 
emerge are subconscious facts, accurate and invaluable 
to humanity; but, often, too, self-consciousness misin- 
terprets them, while man regards the misinterpreta- 
tions still as the infallible “inner voice,” and so be- 
comes a fanatic. 


Why Man Seeks Morality 


All theories of morals are accepted or rejected in 
the end on the subconscious basis of their relationship 
to the evolution of self-creative personalities and to 
spiritual creative activity. We never hold perma- 
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nently to ethical beliefs that do not seek to extend 
creative freedom to the utmost. The creative impetus 
is restless when it feels it is not on the road to creative 
freedom. Efforts to create moral theories which are 
egoistic in_design and are indifferent to the cause of 
ae nan _  — ea oo Sey —— 
creative freedom are attempted by self-consciousness 
when it is unable to SER subconscious knowledge, 
nea BRL Deas nas Bekok (Os aI Proneiien hates cs . 
or when it is indifferent to everything except the satis- 
faction of its individual desires. But, subconsciousness 
persists in its pressure and eventually breaks down inef- 
fective ethical movements which do not carry forward 


a 


the quest of the Finity of the Infinite. 

elena leaves us cold because it emphasizes the 
paramountcy of man’s individual pleasures and the 
satisfaction of his desires indifferent to other considera- 
tions. We reject a philosophy whose purpose is to 
stimulate egoistic gratification at the expense of spir- 
itual creative activity. 

Stoicism usually takes refuge in isolation or indif- 
ferentism. It seeks to protect the individual against 
disturbance of his sensibilities. It elevates egoism, 
in this respect, at the expense of spiritual creative activ- 
ity. We indorse that quality of stoicism which presses 
us forward into creative action, indifferent to the pain 
inflicted on us; but when stoicism turns away from actiy- 
ity, and challenges disturbance of inactive equanimity, 
we veto its doctrine. 

“Epicureanism we admire when it develops niceties 
of taste, without reference to utilitarianism, for then it 
has an esthetic value. But, we criticize it when it 
sees life wholly as esthetic, turning its back on matter. 
For, when epicureanism refuses to mingle with mate- 
rialistic affairs, it shows an indifference to spiritual crea- 
tive activity, seeming to hold it in contempt; and we 


reject its teaching. 
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The modern cult of efficiency causes suspicion when 
it is seen as a movement to increase the profits of ego- 
istic centers of creative activity in control of industry, 
at the expense of the masses. Under such conditions, 
it is harmful to spiritual creative activity. But, when 
the doctrine of efficiency encourages higher production 
for the benefit of the producer, it furthers spiritual 
creative activity and is welcome. 


Woman and Morality 


A man of honor never seeks his own advantage by 
deceiving others. He assists morality, therefore, be- 
cause he does not interrupt the flow of spiritual creative 
activity in others by counterfeit presentments either of 
activity itself or of its products. But, we do not speak 
of a woman of honor in the same sense as a man of 
honor. A woman’s honor relates to her chastity, merg- 
ing into her zsthetic personality; a man’s honor affects 
his utilitarian personality. Chastity concerns sexual 
fidelity and sustains the intimate association of mating, 
either in actuality or to be, which primarily has spiritual 
zesthetic consequences that we shall examine in subse- 
quent chapters. If we use morality and immorality 
to mean chastity and unchastity, we must call a chaste 
murderess moral, and an unchaste woman who sacri- 
fices her life for others immoral. Linking chastity 
with morals is due to some extent to our subconscious 
understanding that too persistent interest in sexuality 
may interrupt creative activity; and in part also to 
the fact that unchastity, made a profession, becomes 
materialistic. We may say that when unchastity tends 
to lessen woman’s xsthetic creative activity it is im- 
moral in the sense of depressing woman’s essential 
moderating influence on man’s materialism, because in 
this respect the quest of creative freedom receives a 
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check. But, here we are on dangerous ground, for 
there is no common basis for judgment; and unchastity 
may be the very consequence of a desire for that close 
personal intimacy which is necessary for spiritual 
estheticism to reach its highest power between the 
SeXes. 

Morals relate to the extension of utilitarian creative 
activity whereby personality is expanded and creative 
freedom furthered; but chastity has no utilitarian value 
in itself. By means of sexual loyalty men and women 
most often develop the closest intimacy of trust which 
sustains zsthetic spirituality. Woman personifies pure 
creativeness in living form by her ezstheticism, restrain- 
ing man from being submerged in materialistic crea- 
tiveness. Except when the sexual relationship is de- 
based, utilitarianism plays no part in woman’s influence 
on her mate, and so chastity eludes the bounds of 
morals. The hard inflictions of unrequited love being 
beyond the logic of utilitarianism and often confound- 
ing it, pass also beyond moral judgments. Sex infi- 
delities may tend to blunt spiritual values and so may 
restrain creative freedom which is extended to the 
utmost when personalities are able to overcome all fric- 
tion in self-development. Infidelity or unchastity, 
therefore, must be listed as a possible offense against 
spiritual zestheticism, each case being subject to separate 
judgment, based on the influence upon the individual 
personality and the social group at large. Man does 
not think of woman’s fidelity in terms of evidence that 
his wife’s children are also his own. Whether he 
wishes children or not, he desires chastity in his mate, 
because thereby he is best assured of receiving woman’s 
esthetic ministration, as we shall see in detail later. 

The spiritual character rather than the moral charac- 
ter of chastity is emphasized by many facts of life. 
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We do not punish unchastity by law, for law concerns 
itself with materialistic matters. We regard chastity 
as an affair of personal relationship beyond utilitarian 
judgment and so within the realm of zxsthetics. When 
unchastity is utilitarian, we hold it to be outside the 
social pale, not so much as a crime punishable by law, 
but rather because it seeks to capitalize materialistically 
zsthetic, spiritual values wherein we feel materialism 
should play no part. 

Unchastity in man is more lightly regarded than 
unchastity in woman not because there is one law for 
man and another for woman. But, man, as we shall 
see later, is essentially a center of materialistic activity 
while woman is a center of zstheticism. The unchaste 
woman, therefore, if she seeks utilitarian reward for 
unchastity, offends against her reason for being, since 
her esthetic power over man is thereby greatly weak- 
ened, if not destroyed. But, man’s personality as a 
center of creative activity is not disturbed in the same 
way. Man’s major fault in this relationship is his con- 
tribution to the weakening of the woman’s loss of 
zesthetic power; or the weakening of his own power 
to receive zsthetic influences from woman, by treating 
woman from the biological standpoint. 


—_ a 


Hesiod asks Homer of what effect are righteousness 
and courage. Homer answers: “To advance the com- 
mon good by private pains.”* We subconsciously 
realize the common good must be advanced, even by 
private pains, because we know creative freedom can 
be extended the more we engage in spiritual creative 
activity whereby the common good is served. The 
* Loeb Classical Library Edition. p. 583. 
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hypocrite is one who seeks to capitalize this knowledge 
to his own individual advantage. He pretends to be 
advancing the common good while seeking in reality 
his private gains. Often, however, self-righteousness 
may not desire materialistic gains, but aspires rather 
to an arrogant religious dictatorship. This condition of 
extreme vanity and self-approval is the result of ego- 
istic exultation when self-consciousness interprets one’s 
own subconscious knowledge as coming from omnipo- 
tence. The fact that all personalities have originated 
in Pure Spirit 1s not considered. The self-righteous 
individual regards himself as the spokesman of God, 
entirely misinterpreting his subconscious knowledge of 
his source in Pure Spirit so that he comes to believe he 
has acquired special worthiness in the sight of God. 


Inactive Morality’s Influence 


Professional moralists who lead inactive lives have 
been known to most religions, as hermits, monks, and 
mendicants of various kinds. Occasionally, monastics 
have done a major service for creative activity by keep- 
ing learning alive; but, as a rule, the intent in religious 
retirement from the normal activities of life is to 
represent morality in terms of retreat from the con- 
taminating influences of materialism. This is a false 
interpretation of morals. Moral progress consists in 
encountering matter, accepting all the materialistic im-_ 
provements in life that matter_offers to creative effort, 
and at the same time sustaining in terms of_action, the 
spirituality of human personality as superior to matter. 
Whatever seems to sanctify retirement before the dif_- 
culties of creative activity is not a moral movement 
unless the intent is to gain spiritual strength to resume 
the forward movement. 

In any environment of general inaction—as in India 
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or Tibet, to-day; or in the Dark Ages of Europe— 
religious passivists, substituting contemplation of man’s 
origin in omnipotence for the pains of creative progress, 
are held in high esteem. Their moral worth is always 
discounted in circles where creative activity rules; but 
within their own boundaries they maintain their au- 
thority by giving religious approval to man’s desertions 
of the painful difficulties necessary to extend creative 
freedom. ‘That is to say, when the creative impetus 
makes little headway in spreading creative activity 
among the masses, man seeks to turn to Pure Spirit, his 
ancestral source, for help or consolation. The moral 
code then degenerates because it is not stimulated by 
creative progress, and reverence for mechanical reli- 
gious authority, as the voice of omnipotence, prevails. 
Man hibernates in authoritarian religion, as a mechanical 
protection against the hardships and self-imposed disci- 
pline involved in initiating progress in creative freedom. 

Let the evolutionary currents, however, carry human- 
ity into widening fields of creative freedom, and there 
is a quick change in the attitude of the people whose 
potential creative powers have not been suppressed too 
far below the level of self-conscious expression. No 
longer does the creative impetus stand idly petitioning 
for gifts from omnipotence. One has but to read The 
Vision of Piers Plowman or The Canterbury Tales to 
find this fact exemplified in fourteenth-century Eng- 
land. The influence of the professional holy men, 
turning their backs on creative activity, dropped swiftly 
in that period, following the Black Death which de- 
stroyed one-third of England’s population. This huge 
and sudden decline in the number of workers greatly 
widened the opportunities for creative action among 
the survivors; and as the way to increased productivity 
to satisfy individual desires was thus opened to all, 
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preachers of quietistic morals were brushed aside. Spir- 
itual creative activity dominated. Ecclesiastical morals, 
based not on the quest of creative freedom, but adjusted 
to reflection upon man’s source in Pure Spirit as the 
major duty of life, were rebuffed. The prelates were 
scorned and ridiculed and joined in the ridicule against 
themselves, not because of the failure of their interces- 
sions with omnipotence to save the nation from pesti- 
lence, but because their teachings were not applicable 
to the independent spirit engendered by the new quest 
for creative freedom. 

Anticlericalism does not follow upon disasters. If 
it did, nations would destroy their own theological doc- 
trines after unsuccessful wars and turn from religion 
or adopt the creeds of the victors. Sorrow and mis- 
fortune tend rather to send man to Pure Spirit for 
consolation through religious meditation because as a 
rule man’s energy and capacity for creative activity are 
lowered when disaster overtakes him. But, when a 
quick crisis comes which greatly extends the means of 
engaging in creative activities by flinging open new 
fields for creative freedom, man turns from reliance 
on false moral doctrines based on omnipotent deter- 
ministic control over mankind’s powers and seeks in- 
stead the true ethical standards, which stimulate spir- 
itual creative acticity. 

The irreligious excesses of revolutions, so frequently 
apparent, are due to this fact. Revolutionary move- 
ments release long suppressed human desires for crea- 
tive activity. The newly freed centers of the creative 
impetus flout the religion of their days of suppression, 
and then, at a loss how to create new religious doc- 
trines, turn to atheism for the time being. But, this 
irreligious interregnum does not last. Man’s subcon- 
scious knowledge of his spiritual origin cries out for 
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recognition, and the revolutionists return to primitive 
conditions of spirituality and try to elevate themselves 
individually to become centers of omnipotence. Then 
there results in miniature the religious evolution of the 
human race. The revolutionary leaders, deified in 
place of God, meet with the obstacles of matter and of 
their own inexperience. They encounter failure after 
failure, thus disproving their omnipotent power. So, 
their followers in the end desert them, and create reli- 
gions afresh or readopt the old faiths, as they feel the 
hardships of progress and cannot reconcile matter’s 
difficulties with any theory of human omnipotence. 


Pragmatism of Morality 
Moral codes change as interpretations of spiritual 


creative activity and of man’s duty to himself as self- 
projection area Spirit change. There is no ideal 
morality in the sense of method. Morals have a sin- 
gleness of aim_in_their pressure toward the quest of 
créative freedom. But, the creative impetus is com- 
pelled to create its own way toward ever-widening 
fields of creative freedom, and it uses many devices for 
its purpose. In this respect, morality is pragmatic. It 
adjusts itself always to the practical considerations of 
the existing era, as it must do, because man’s interpreta- 
tions of experience, self-consciously and subconsciously, 
frequently change. Whenever man believes he is doing 
right, he considers himself moral. But, what may be 
right at one time is wrong another time; for the right 
must eventually prove itself in terms either of assisting 
spiritual creative activity and personality, or, not inter- 
rupting spiritual creative activity when the opportunity 
offers. Man has searched in vain for a moral code that 
is permanent, except in generalized statements. <A 
moral code can tell man to do right; but if it could tell 
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man how to do right in every crisis of life, man would 
be a machine. Man must find out the right for himself, 
as new factors arise. 

Pragmatism of morals, therefore, means that man 
self-creates his personality by meeting new situations 
in_ways for_which hg is responsible. Humanity, indeed, 
has always followed this rule, despite persistent efforts 
of _moralists to lay out the direction of humanity’s 
pathway in advance. What assists satisfaction of his 
desires, man considers moral until he interprets his 
methods of securing satisfaction as detrimental to his 
personality through interruption of spiritual creative 
activity and its disturbance of creative freedom. Then 
man denounces his methods as immoral and seeks to 
reform them in the light of his increasing utilitarian 
understanding of what creative freedom means. 

Murder is immoral because it destroys human beings 
who are centers of creative activity; and because by 
brutalizing us it makes us indifferent to spiritual crea- 
tive activity, thus curbing the self-development of per- 
sonality. But, it was not thought immoral to murder 
slaves in the centuries when slavery was legalized. 
Slaves were regarded as mechanical instruments of their 
owners, having no creative activities of their own. So 
spiritual creative activity was not considered disturbed 
by killing them. 

Theft is immoral because it confiscates other persons’ 
possessions resulting from creative activity. If thievery 
were not checked, spiritual creative activity would de- 
cline, since man will not produce voluntarily when he 
cannot keep or exchange for his personal benefit. We 
consider it a moral act, therefore, to suppress theft. 
But, in the days of ancient Greece, the citizens of Sparta 
did not regard robbery among themselves as immoral. 
The value of creative activity among the Spartans did 
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not reside in terms of materialistic productivity in the 
same way as elsewhere. Sparta was a military nation, 
seeking creativeness in terms of victory in war and 
maintaining respect for the military power and influence 
of the Spartan nation. Since a predominant interest in 
trade and commerce might have caused Spartans to 
neglect their military duties, it was considered a moral 
act to discourage accumulation of profits by encouraging 
theft. Spartan boys were forced to steal their food, 
being punished only if caught in the act. The thievery 
was regarded as moral since it stimulated coolness in 
danger and alertness, two prime factors creating victory 
in war. Helots and slaves, the real producers, were 
held to be only mechanical instruments of the state or 
individual citizens and so were outside the moral code, 
while the Spartans themselves creating their own per- 
sonalities in terms of military valor ranked themselves 
as moral. 

Lying is immoral because the liar tries to evade the 
difficulties of creative action by mechanical substitutes, 
seeking to confuse the activities of others. But during 
a panic, a lie may be a moral action by restoring 
order and rescuing from destruction centers of creative 
activity. 

Cruelty to human beings is immoral because it devel- 
ops timidity in them and so interrupts the development 
of spiritual creative activity. But, explorers, discov- 
erers, laboratory workers, and pioneers in many walks 
of life impose cruelties on themselves in the risks they 
run, sometimes resulting even in death. Their actions 
are moral, however, for they seek to widen fields for 
spiritual creative activity. 

Cruelty to animals we interpret as immoral when 
we are sensitive to the union of all life; for then we 
fear the cruelty may spread to humanity, endangering 
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the creative impetus in general. We do not regard 
pigeon shooting as immoral if each pigeon be killed 
instantaneously, at a shot. But, pigeons often are only 
wounded and painfully flutter to the ground. So we 
restrain the sport as immoral, lest the indifference of 
the sportsman to the sufferings of the creative impetus 
spread among ourselves in our human relationships, 
interrupting spiritual creative freedom. 

A cook who boils a lobster alive is not immoral. We 
do not know whether the lobster suffers pain, nor are 
we interested in knowing. But, the lobster resembles a 
mechanical center of action in its comparative immo- 
bility and its armor, rather than a center of creative 
activity, and so we are not reminded of danger to the 
creative impetus. But, we would consider it immoral 
to boil a rabbit alive because its vitality recalls the crea- 
tive impetus to us. When our imagination is thus 
excited by suffering among animals, morality is stimu- 
lated, by reminders of human suffering which check the 
movement of spiritual creative activity. The rabbit 
may be killed by a cruel trapping device; but we are 
undisturbed by this fact, for we are too far removed 
for our imagination to be stirred to protest. But, 
cooking the rabbit is so immediately associated with 
ourselves that we cannot dismiss from our minds what 
has taken place in the kitchen when the product is 
served to us as food. 

Torture of war prisoners among primitives was not 
considered immoral. The prisoners were believed to 
have aroused the enmity of the gods, since otherwise 
the gods would have protected them from capture. 
Torturing them was a moral act, meant to deter others 
from interfering with the creative purposes of the 
gods and the welfare of the captors. ; 

Religious and judicial torture were considered moral 
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in their times. The first was an effort to save the soul 
or the personality of the heretic from mechanical de- 
struction in hell and to permit it to reach the heights 
of creative fulfillment. The second was an attempt to 
deter criminals from interrupting spiritual creative 
activity among the people. 

But, we know now, by experience that torture does 
not triumph in these ways. Rather it is harmful to 
the development of personality and to spiritual crea- 
tive activity; for it makes people at large cruel and 
vengeful and stimulates brutal egoistic ways of satisfy- 
ing desires rather than encouraging creativeness. So, 
we consider torture immoral. 

Lecky relates that the ancient Romans poured the 
blood of Christian martyrs into the Colosseum like 
water, but at the same time placed nets and mattresses 
beneath tight-rope walkers.* Let us interpret this 
seeming contradiction in terms of creative freedom: 

The Christian martyrs were believed by the Romans 
to have challenged the pagan gods, who were looked 
upon as controlling national prosperity. That is to 
say, the Romans regarded their well-being and their 
personalities as being threatened by Christian denuncia- 
tion of the polytheistic deities. Therefore, the Romans 
considered it a moral act to stop this movement by 
slaying the Christians. 

But, a tight-rope walker is engaged in a seemingly 
dangerous feat of activity and may symbolize subcon- 
sciously to an audience the creative impetus in its peril- 
ous progress through life. Hence, it was a moral act 
to the Romans to save the precarious wire balancers 
from death. The blood of the Christians was a sacri- 
fice to the gods; but the blood of a tight-rope walker 
would have seemed like a heartless penalty for a simple 

* History of European Morals. Vol. 1, pp. 290-291. 
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misstep. So, Marcus Aurelius, who persecuted Chris- 
tians and saved the tight-rope walkers was considered 
by the Romans to be doing his moral duty in both cases. 

Later, when conditions were reversed, Christianity 
supplanted Roman paganism in control of the moral 
code. The Christians then made martyrs of the pagans, 
burning them, in turn, to death. For, the heretics were 
regarded as mechanical centers of evil, destroying the 
possibility of their personalities or souls ever reaching 
forth to full self-development in Christian salvation. 
Lecky points out that no Christian nations protected 
tight-rope walkers, as Marcus Aurelius did.*_ The 
reason, however, does not lie in Christian rejection of 
the pagan moral code in this respect. Rather, it must 
have been recognized that performers on the wire are 
not really hazarding their lives if they have had proper 
training. So, the removal of the pagan safeguards 
probably was due then as now to the infrequency of 
accidents. 


Morality and Nationalism 


The widest fields of spiritual creative activity man 
in general understands are nationalistic. Every nation 
believes itself to be moral as a_nation. To its own 
citizens, the nation’s total activities are impressive even 
in backward countries; for the average person doesn’t 
travel abroad and cannot make international compari- 
sons; nor has the average traveler the intellectual or 
analytical competence to judge the value of divergent 
customs. So, each nation, at home, engages in creative 
activities which are interpreted in terms of the average 
domestic individual, as reaching the widest possible 
limits for the time being. We may describe a nation 
as a collection of individuals who have come together 


* Ibid. p. 291. 
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to develop spiritual creative activity. Within any na- 
tion, the similarity of customs, tastes, ideas and ideals 
stimulates an exchange of products. The people know 
what to make with reasonable certainty of meeting a 
demand for their wares and so creative activity is en- 
couraged and fields for creative freedom, in the form of 
home markets, have a degree of permanence. 

Beyond the national boundary, international trade 
flourishes; but it is notorious that grotesque errors 
about the economics of international trade prevail. The 
subject is rarely understood in full by its own experts, 
as the wide differences of opinion concerning the ability 
of Germany to pay a heavy indemnity and the allies 
to receive it, after the World War, demonstrate. It 
is not to be wondered at, therefore, that the average 
citizen of any country cannot think in terms of spiritual 
creative activity beyond national boundaries. An act 
by a foreign nation we call immoral when it seems 
to imperil our national creative activities. The same 
act, by our own country, directed against an alien nation, 
we regard as moral because it protects our national 
creative activities and seeks to extend them. Diplo- 
matic deceit, espionage, legislative and militaristic bully- 
ing by strong and self-sufficient countries are examples 
of this double standard of morality. Nations which 
are highly efficient in utilitarianism always are ready 
with the most moral reasons to sustain policies of preda- 
tory territorial expansion, whereby national creative 
activity is enlarged. The flag represents the morals 
of any nation; and we say trade follows the flag. 

By every apparent argument, human beings, deriving 
personal loss and suffering from war, ought to dwell 
together in peace if not in harmony. But, they do not. 
The basic reason is not traditional enmity nor political 
rivalry nor physical fear. The fundamental causes of 
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warfare are first, man’s expanding desires, which have 
increased faster than his individual capacities or national 
capacities for creative activity; and second, man’s desire 
to extend spiritual creative activity or to find an un- 
hampered field for the self-creation of his personality. 
In reality, these reasons may be united if we describe 
war as the result of man’s varying interpretations of 
morals. Hostilities provoked for the purpose of loot 
and indemnity are regarded as moral by the offending 
nation which sees its own desires satisfied as though 
by a nationalized form of creative activity whereby the 
national personality seems to expand. But, when such 
warfare is understood to be more than nationalized 
egoistic creative activity, seeking to suppress interna- 
tionalized spiritual creative activity, then it is inter- 
preted as immoral. 

Among people at large, detailed knowledge of the 
real reasons for war does not exist. Rather, at talk 
of danger to the nation, a mass psychology is created 
which seeks to safeguard the nationalized creative im- 
petus, engaged in the quest of creative freedom. To 
die thus for one’s country is to die for the defense of 
creative freedom, which has become idealized in the 
form of the nation, the widest normal bound of spir- 
itual creative activity. Since each human being is a 
center of the creative impetus, engaged in the quest of 
creative freedom, to die for one’s country is in reality 
to do one’s utmost in preserving one’s own quest. The 
battlecry “For God and Country” common throughout 
the world in different phrasings, is a self-conscious 
effort to interpret this subconsciously felt fact. His 
country is the patriot’s limit of spiritual creative activ- 
ity, thus becoming to him the limit as well of Pure 
Spirit’s movement toward creative freedom. As man 
suffers from the disease of sclf-assumed omnipotence, 
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so the patriot regards his country as the home of om- 
nipotence. God and Country, therefore, unite as the 
patriot appears to himself to be defending one in the 
other and his own creative power in both. 

Though domestic standards of conduct are regarded 
as the consequences of national creativeness, dissimilar 
ambitions and strange ways of life abroad may be imag- 
ined as eccentric and so mechanical. In this way, national 
dissimilarities often have led to war, each belligerent 
believing the protection of its own nationalized activi- 
ties is a moral act, and the growth of rival nationalized 
activities immoral because they seem unrelated to crea- 
tive freedom. The inhabitants of any nation may seek 
to spread spiritual creative activity among themselves, 
but unitedly they act toward other nations as an egoistic 
center of creative activity. 

However, warfare is now beginning to be denounced 
as immoral in general terms because it has become so 
costly that even the victor does not gain results com— 
mensurate with the effort put forth. Nevertheless, 
whenever people believe the gain of war may exceed 
the cost to creative activity, the morality of warfare 
begins to be emphasized afresh. Here is self-conscious- 
ness reverting to creative freedom in the limited terms 
of nationalism once more, and considering foreign 
nations to be but centers of materialism, and as such the 
legitimate prey of creative activity. 

Advocates of international peace seek to extend crea- 
tive freedom internationally and to prevent loot and 
indemnities serving as mechanical substitutes for crea- 
tive activity. They are hampered chiefly by the per- 
sistent idea among the mass of men that nationalism 
marks the limits of spiritual creative activity. Each 
country sees other countries as egoistic centers of activ- 
ity see one another. So, we may call nationalism the 
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basis of war as egoism is the basis of strife between 
individuals; and we may trace the entire evolution of 
belligerency in similar terms. Thus, early in human 
history, conflicts arose between individuals as egoistic 
creative activity tried to meet its increasing desires at 
the cost of spiritual creative activity. Then, individuals 
banded together successively as families, clans, tribes, 
states and nations, seeking within the bounds of each 
expanding unit to extend by that means spiritual crea- 
tive activity and further the quest of creative freedom. 
But every unit of spiritual creative activity was threat- 
ened by other units each conceived as a unified center of 
egoistic creative activity, seeking to subject others to 
its will. Hence warfare continued among the units. 
Smaller units expanded into more inclusive ones, how- 
ever, as materialistic wastefulness of war was recog- 
nized and the advantages of co-operation furthering 
spiritual creative activity were demonstrated by experi- 
ence. Morality assumed a wider aspect by every group 
expansion whereby spiritual creative activity was ex- 
tended. Nationalism is the climax of this evolution, 
serving as an enlarged area for creative activity among 
similarly minded peoples, and showing in its unified 
character a tendency toward egoistic development just 
as the individual does. 


The Danger of Internationalism 


Since each enlargement of groups has abolished war 
between the former small units and limited it to con- 
flicts between the larger units, the next step toward 
universal peace might seem logically to be internation- 
alism, making the world into a single unit. But logic 
is not a safe guide to creative freedom. Nationalism 
is primarily the result of expanding materialistic crea- 
tive activities, and it can go too far in the direction of 
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utilitarian efficiency by neglecting to develop versatility 
of personality. The self-creativeness of personality 
is the objective sought by creative freedom. The 
more versatile in their differentiations personalities be- 
come, the wider is the success of creative freedom; and 
the more do personalities stimulate one another to self- 
develop originality, which is the highest mark of per- 
sonality’s creative progress. 

Versatility of personality was not seriously jeop- 
ardized by the unifying movements of tribes, clans, 
states, and nations because a great variety of these units 
was possible. Within any group, personalities must 
have an approximate similarity or co-operation which 
extends creative activity would be endangered. But, 
there must be a limit for this reason to unified likeness 
of tastes, desires and ambitions, if creative freedom is 
to expand over the planet through originality of per- 
sonalities. Internationalism, as a single world-wide 
commonwealth, each individual citizen similar to all 
others and all seeking an internationalized standard, 
would suppress versatility of personality. Activities 
would be limited to satisfying standardized desires 
throughout the earth. 

Man instinctively rejects internationalism for this 
reason. The failure of the Holy Roman Empire 
marked a revolt of the creative impetus against the 
effort to amalgamate personalities that sought different 
cultures and had different understandings of life. So 
unholy an alliance would have crushed Europeans into 
a single type of personality had it succeeded, and crea- 
tive freedom would have been checked. Thus we may 
consider the collapse of the Holy Roman Empire as due 
to the pressure of the creative impetus to extend the 
fields of creative freedom by getting rid of international 
restraint. The destruction of the Austro-Hungarian 
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Empire after the World War was due to a similar 
cause as is the disquietude of the United States con- 
cerning its future. 

Internationalism is not served, therefore, when 
national differences are regarded as dangerous and as 
fit only for suppression. These differences in reality 
represent versatile movements of personality and by 
their versatility creative freedom is being extended 
far more than if nations were forced into a common 
mold. Creative values in all nations must be preserved 
unless the world is_to_be_remade into a standardized 
sphere where creative activity is _confined_to a few 
universally accepted models. Nationalism is the bul- 
wark of creative freedom in this sense. Spiritual crea- 
tive activity can be extended throughout the world by 
sustaining national differences and by educating the 
world’s inhabitants to regard their differences not as 
dangerous but as a means of versatile expansion of crea- 
tive freedom. 

If international sameness were to spread over the 
earth, personality would become poverty stricken in its 
originality. What this would mean we can understand 
when we realize the disquieting tendency toward stand- 
ardization of character and the mechanical sameness 
of life in countries were utilitarian productivity is the 
ideal, and versatility of personality is beginning to dis- 
appear. Standardization of personalities within limits 
is an effective device for encouraging the development 
of wider activities by the creative impetus. A certain 
degree of standardization permits a ready appreciation 
of the desires of others, which is an aid to specializa- 
tion and exchange. Here is the utilitarian reason for 
the evolution of man as a social being from his pri- 
mary isolation through the various group growths which 
we have just examined. But, the tendency of perma- 
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nent standardization can be carried to an extreme, seri- 
ously impeding the movement of creative freedom. 
Standardization of personality comes near to making 
man into a machine so that his wants can be easily 
catalogued and satisfied. Diversification of personality, 
extension of desires, versatility in personal wants, all 
stimulate originality. And it is by originality that 
man self-creates his personality in keeping with the 
movement to extend creative freedom to the utmost. 

Standardization is always utilitarian, for materialism 
is the common leveler. Appreciation of the creative 
value of differences is an esthetic quality, for in pure 
creativeness, every movement is a difference. Inter- 
national morality seeks to bring nations together for the 
extension of materialistic profit and the development of 
utilitarianism; but zstheticism cannot permit nations to 
coalesce within a unified planetary compound, suppress- 
ing diversity of interests, everybody’s mind operating in 
imitation of everybody else’s. Atstheticism, itself, 
would become standardized and the world’s two billion 
inhabitants might all think of pure creativeness in the 
same way, as if God were an international machine. 

Were so great a triumph of the mechanical impetus 
to threaten the quest of creative freedom, the creative 
impetus might have to give to international strife an 
altruistic value, inciting races to keep apart even through 
enmity, if there were no other way of saving diversifi- 
cation of personality. Altruism seeks by sacrifice of 
self to extend creative activity; while standardized in- 
ternationalism would eventually curtail creative activity 
by limiting world-wide desires to mechanically pro- 
duced commodities. If the world could be rescued 
from this disaster only by international civil war, the 
conflict would be altruistic. 
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Moral Value of Altruism 


Altruism is a moral force in its very self-destructive- 
ness, for itis always subconsciously trying to further 
thé” cause of creative freedom in some form. The 
mother, giving her life for her child’s, ranks above her 
own possibilities of creative action the idealized poten- 
tialities of the creative impetus which she pictures in 
her offspring. Man is not altruistic toward woman 
when both are engaged in rival creative activities, for 
that would sacrifice needlessly, man’s more utilitarian 
creative power; and woman, herself, protests against 
such a suppression, insisting that she be shown no 
favors in business. But, let death threaten a woman, 
and man altruistically sacrifices himself. Man feels 
the woman’s part to be paramount in bringing forth 
and caring for new centers of creative activity to fill 
the places of the dead. So, man, creator of material- 
istic activities, and woman, creator of the race, have 
their own standards of altruism, each differently serving 
the quest of creative freedom. 

Men seldom are altruistic in their own utilitarian rela- 
tionships. They are dominated by egoistic creative 
activity; and if they associate altruism with business, 
they believe the beneficiaries may relapse from creative 
effort and become mechanical machines, as mere recip- 
ients of bounties. Though this argument has some 
truth in it, it often is used as an excuse for ruthless 
exploitation of the weak to serve egoistic accumulations 
of the powerful. The most efficient executives, how- 
ever, are able to use altruism in business to aid spiritual 
creative activity by increasing efficiency all around. But, 
only exceptional personalities do this; for most of us 
are too timid to risk the loss of profits which results 
if we mishandle altruism and it fails. 
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Justice is protection afforded the creative impetus 
against egoistic activity bent on predatory means of 
satisfying desires. When justice is regarded, however, 
as a changeless code, divinely ordained, it menaces crea- 
tive freedom by seeking to make man a mechanical 
center of obedience. 

Idealism_has large value in pointing the way to_ 
extending creative clone to the utmost. But, the 
speed of the journey is not increased by words printed 
in @_book of statutes ranking higher than the moral 
average of the community. When laws seek to enforce 
morals which are superior to the stage of ethical evolu- 
tion reached by the community, public opinion revolts. 
The movement represents the creative impetus turning 
from absolutist dictation and insisting upon its right 
to self-create its personality in its own way without 
external pressure. A community’s moral sense is devel- 
oped by the personalities it produces. Justice that works 
is only the codified expression of the community’s moral 
average. When justice tries to go further than this it is 
always frustrated if the community is highly endowed 
with creative activity. Corruption exists when person- 
alities are corrupt, despite the idealism of the law; 
for corruption cannot be banished by maxims. It dis- 
appears only when individuals who comprise the com- 
munity become incorruptible in their private lives and 
in their business relationships. Persistent corruption 
of those in public life always signifies corruption of 
those in private life. There are not two kinds of 
morality in a nation, one for politicians and the other 
for the rest of the people. The morality of each reflects 
the morality of the other. 

We make our gains in morals by individual efforts, 
stimulated by public leadership which yet comes from 
the people themselves. Laws hold these gains; they 
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do not make the gains for us. Morality reflects the 
gains in the character of our personalities. Law keeps 
the score in the progress of the creative impetus’s efforts 
to extend creative freedom to the utmost. Sometimes 
we try to use our laws to cheat ourselves into believing 
we have progressed further than we really have; but, 
morals are not advanced in this way. Rather, by such 
deceit we blind ourselves to our immoralities and so 


retard the quest of creative freedom. 


CHAPTER XIII 


GODS AND MAN 


In the beginning of human life, man felt in unison 
with the divine, regarding his presence_on earth as a 
divine appearance and lb: that the origin of all 
eee cn Pie Spit not in pede net mechan- 
ism. So, we can say primitive humanity was naturally 
spiritual, having no religious beliefs, but possessing 
subconscious understanding of all and more that reli- 
gion later tried self-consciously to_express. We have 
quoted Motoori Norinaga’s explanation of Shinto, that 
“to have acquired the knowledge that there is no Michi 
or way (ethics), to be learned and practiced, is really 
to have learned to practice the way of the gods.” 
But, primitive man did not have to acquire this knowl- 
edge; it was his by his subconscious remembrance of 
his spiritual origin. 

Throughout the course of human life, man has never 
entirely lost this first spiritual intuition, though it has 
often become confused by the influences of egoistic 
materialism upon self-conscious logic. Modern human- 
ity is Shintoist, without knowing it. For, modern man 
takes little interest in theological doctrine and can 
seldom analyze the meaning of his inherited creeds. 
Instead, when man seeks to do right, he “follows the 
dictates of his heart,” which is the modern phrasing 
for Motoori Norinaga’s definition of Shinto. Man knows 
if he follows his heart, his conduct will satisfy his 

*See page 128. 
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subconscious sense of spirituality. Utilitarian activities, 
however, move man, self-consciously, away from obe- 
dience to his heart and toward egoistic success, whereby 
spirituality becomes forgotten in the depths of subcon- 
sciousness. Primitive man did not suffer from this 
confusion between matter and spirit as does modern 
man. In primeval times, man’s desires were met by 
normal individual capacities for creative activity and 
did not impel man to disregard the way of the gods 
by suppressing the weak. 

René Descartes, the father of modern philosophy, 
declared whatever is impossible to doubt must be true. 
This definition of truth may apply to an ideal condi- 
tion of interchange of knowledge between subconscious- 
ness and self-consciousness. Early man’s spirituality 
was based on such an understanding of truth. Primi- 
tive subconsciousness knew the creative impetus’s origin 
to have been in Pure Spirit beyond possibility of self- 
conscious doubt. But, self-conscious struggles to de- 
velop creative activity later, so disconcerted subcon- 
scious knowledge that man became perplexed and made 
himself a chronic doubter of everything as a mode of 
self-defense against false self-conscious doctrines and 
deceptions of utilitarian logic. The relationship be- 
tween subconscious and self-conscious knowledge is 
scarcely yet beginning to be understood. The falli- 
bilities of self-consciousness confuse the exactitudes of 
subconscious knowledge and cast doubt upon truth, 
itself. So, the theory of Descartes seems unsuitable to 
man as a center of utilitarianism and materialistic prac- 
ticability. But, in fact, we prove the contrary when we 
follow the dictates of our heart; for then, we disregard 
self-conscious logic and self-consciousness’s dominant 
interest in egoistic creative activities. We follow, in- 
stead, the road indicated by subconsciousness which does 
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not doubt the truth; for when the truth works by in- 
stinct, that means it works because subconsciousness 
has found the truth in terms of its knowledge of reality. 

When the human race was young in experiencing the 
difficulties of materialistic progress and when desires 
were satisfactorily met by man’s individual efforts, hu- 
manity was untroubled by utilitarian logic, which raises 
its artificial doubts of subconscious knowledge after 
self-consciousness becomes immersed in materialism. 
To primeval man, subconscious knowledge of human- 
ity’s spirituality was not blurred by the obstacles of 
matter. Self-conscious processes of analysis, evolved 
to assist creative activity in its encounters with matter, 
were unknown to primitive man. So, the subconscious 
knowledge of man’s origin in Pure Spirit and human- 
ity’s own spirituality was not disturbed by self-con- 
scious criticism which arose later because man could 
not explain, by means of his self-conscious immaturity, 
what the difficulties of progress really meant. Primi- 
tive man did not feel these difficulties, and so neither 
ethics nor theological doctrine was necessary to show 
him the way of the gods. Primitive man, therefore, 
had no need for religious creeds. Primitive man was 
spiritual without requiring religion. 

It is a commonplace of experience that man may be 
religious and have little spirituality or_may be irreli- 
gious and at the same time be highly spiritual. By 
spirituality we mean subconscious knowledge of man’s 
relationship with Pure Spirit; the relationship which 
we imply when we speak of man following the dictates 
of his heart and which we seldom self-consciously try to 
express. For, we know that if we stop to reason about 
the dictates of the heart, the way may be lost, since 
reason—a device of self-consciousness to assist creative 
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activity—often confuses subconscious knowledge by 
mixing with it self-conscious ignorance. 

From the outset of human life and for a considerable 
time thereafter, humanity’s accomplishments equaled 
man’s self-conscious desires; and man desisted from 
ambitions beyond his capacity, without self-conscious- 
ness of a void. How, indeed, could there have been 
any realization of a void while primeval man was 
making humanity human, the most stupendous creative 
result in cosmic history? The successes that led to 
humanism left man no room to doubt his subconscious 
understanding of his divine ancestry, which he inter- 
preted, however, quite wrongly to mean his equality 
with omnipotence on earth. But, while man remained 
individually competent to satisfy his desires, he had no 
reason to question his trust in his godlike powers, which 
he took for granted. This attitude was not the conse- 
quence of a logical realization of any kind. It was 
simply the natural consequence of man’s awareness 
of his origin in Pure Spirit and his competence to ful- 
fill his wants. Feeling no insuperable resistances, man 
felt no fallibility. 

In reality, the creative impetus self-projected by 
Pure Spirit, had moved away from omnipotence toward 
self-creativeness, in the direction of creative freedom. 
But, separation from omnipotence could not become 
known until man encountered a check to his progress. 
Eventually, man’s desires increased faster than his abil- 
ity to meet them. Then, man was forced to realize that 
he was not omnipotent, for he was halted both by 
matter’s obstacles and his own inexperiences, and by 
the egoistic activities of his fellows as well. To recon- 
cile the discrepancies between his spiritual origin and 
what seemed like his lost infallibility, man evolved 
religion, seeking by theological creeds explanations of 
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his hard earthly lot, which he could not self-con- 
sciously explain. 

In his religious doctrines, man has ever sought in 
numerous ese ways to sustain his subcon- 
scious knowledge of his spiritual origin. These meth- 
ods have varied from the extremes of mysticism to the 
matter-of-fact naiveté of St. Luke, who in the third 
chapter of his gospel traces the genealogy of Christ 
through seventy-five generations of human ancestors, 
each of them named, back to God. 


Death Is Not the Origin of Religion 


Previous to man’s realization that he was separated 
from omnipotence, humanity experienced death; but 
religion did not spring from fear of the dead. Pro- 
fessor Levy-Bruhl shows that savages believe death 
is not a physiological but a supernatural fact.’ To 
primitive mentality, not matter, but spirit, causes death. 
Many moderns still believe this, considering illness 
comes from God and praying that it be spared them. 
If we analyze the subconscious primitive meaning fur- 
ther, death is seen to result from spirit beyond man 
in some sort of conflict with spirit within man. Om- 
nipotence to primitive man did not mean eternal life 
on earth, but eternal life of itself. Death, in primi- 
tive times, therefore, meant only a change from one 
form of spirit to another. 

Man’s natural tendency is to be indifferent to the 
dead as matter bereft of the creative impetus. Primi- 
tive man deserted his dead with indifference. But, 
later, when the hardships of materialistic progress 
caused the evolution of religion, man, in many in- 
stances, sought to placate the dead, in order to persuade 
the spirit of the departed to provide omnipotent help 

*Op. cit. pp. 38-39 and entire chapter. 
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for man’s earthly gratifications. For this reason, and 
also for hygienic protection and to prevent the ap- 
proach of carnivorous animals, man substituted formal 
burial or cremation rites for the dead. Modern man, 
having developed intensely felt sensibilities of kinship 
and affection during the self-evolution of personality, 
feels actually or potentially, a personal loss in the pres- 
ence of the dead. Under this influence, modern man 
may regard a corpse reverently; and, indeed, the mod- 
ern death rite is primarily to console the living, as a 
reminder that reunion may follow; and also to stimu- 
late spirituality in the living, so that the living shall 
not be persuaded by the inevitability of death into 
pessimistic desertion of creative activity. But, in the 
first era of human progress, when man did not doubt 
his godlike nature, death appeared to man to be no 
more than a change in his estate. “All the dead become 
gods,” we have quoted Hirata Atsutane, the Shinto 
theologian, as saying; and other early spiritual under- 
standings of man’s status echo the Shinto testimony. 
We cannot seek in death, therefore, for the cause of 
religion. Man was long accustomed to death before 
the needs for religion arose. _ 

Nor was religion evolved through any desire by 
primitive man to save his soul from future chastise- 
ment. The state of self-conscious dismay, necessary 
to imagine the soul threatened with eternal damna- 
tion had not developed when religion came into exist- 
ence. That was a later réfinement of logic, following 
the effort of theologians to explain self-consciously, the 
presence of evil in God’s world and why man should 
avoid it. Primitive man’s spiritual conceptions, subcon- 
sciously understood in the freshness of man’s knowl- 
edge of his origin in Pure Spirit, were not sullied by the 
ignorance later developed by inexperienced self-con- 
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scious theological logic. “All the dead become gods” to 
primitive man. How could primitive man, therefore, 
have imagined that those who become gods must first 
have to save their souls? 

Nevertheless, while salvation of his soul from future 
punishment was not man’s reason for developing reli- 
gion, there is a sense in which the soul’s salvation repre- 
sents the basis of religion’s origin. For eee ie 
which has saved the human saul or_personality, or the 
creative impetus—all three are the same—from being 
overwhelmed here on earth by matter’s difficulties, and 
so has saved the quest of the Finity of the Infinite 
for creative freedom. We do not mean this in any 
mystical sense. Religion was man’s counter-offensive 
to matter’s challenge to creative activity. Man turned 
to religion to sustain his knowledge of his source in 
Pure Spirit so that he might find persistence in working 
out his difficulties caused by matter’s resistance to the 
forward movement of the creative impetus. = 


Difficulties of Material Desire Originated Religion 


Religion came into being as man’s complex desires 
tempted him into situations where his self-assumed 
omnipotence met with failure, and he felt the failures 
might be overcome by appeals to Pure Spirit for om- 
nipotent aid. Not alarm about the future of man’s 
soul, therefore, but alarm about the present material- 
istic situation of himself and his utilitarian ambitions, 
here on earth, as a soul in process of self-creating its 
personality, called religion into being. 

We may say, if we like, that man’s salvation of 
himself on earth means his soul’s salvation in the here- 
after. That is a matter of interest among sectarians 
whose views change with fluctuations in self-conscious 
efforts to understand subconscious knowledge. Primi- 
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tive man believed all were saved in the hereafter, 
though they might not be saved on earth here and 
now. Therefore, appeals were made to Pure Spirit 
to provide earthly salvation in terms of materialistic 
success, and thereby religion found itself in the making. 

Primitive man’s mind was not sufficiently experienced 
to understand self-consciously the true nature of crea- 
tive freedom. Subconsciously, the creative impetus 
pushed forward to further the quest of the Finity of 
the Infinite, but self-consciously, the creative impetus 
did not know the purpose of the painful movement. 
The hard obstacles of matter were encountered because 
of the subconscious desire for progress; but only the 
difficulties of the encounters entered into self-conscious 
knowledge, with no understanding of the reason. Thus 
while primitive man became self-consciously bewil- 
dered, and self-consciously lost his sense of personal 
omnipotence, subconsciousness retained for him his 
knowledge of his origin in Pure Spirit. Hence, we 
may call religion, in its first development, man’s self- 
conscious method of trying to win back for himself 
what he regarded as his lost omnipotence. 

Such was the generai direction taken by religious 
evolution. But, the survival of Shinto shows us that 
all mankind did not follow this road. In some cases 
man progressed in creative activities without need for 
religious doctrines and so without making any appeals 
for omnipotent help. Spirituality, subconsciously un- 
derstood, in such cases guided man’s progress; and there 
are many indications that modern man is struggling to 
return to the same primal spiritual condition when 
theologies had no meaning and man and God were 
in unison by direct subconscious knowledge on the part 
of humanity of its origin in Pure Spirit. 

But, for the most part, early man did not cling to 
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his primal self-confidence of his spiritual welfare, as 
Shinto has done. Instead, Pure Spirit was urged by 
religious formule to aid man in utilitarian progress. 
Self-consciousness, in its juvenile inexperience, failed 
to understand that omnipotence produces pure creative- 
ness, while man produces materialistic creativeness, each 
movement differing from the other. Subconsciously, 
the creative impetus showed it was aware of this fact, 
for it remained loyal to the quest of creative freedom, 
jeopardizing itself to widen its activities, by urging 
self-consciousness to satisfy man’s ever-increasing 
desires. 

Self-consciousness sought to meet these desires in 
the most facile ways. It was not interested in analyzing 
the intent of the desires which was to stimulate crea- 
tive activity whereby personality self-creates itself. It 
sought only satisfaction; and self-consciousness’s ap- 
peals to omnipotence for these satisfactions produced 
religion, and theological forms of worship. Pure Spirit 
would have destroyed the quest of creative freedom 
had it met the religious calls for materialistic help. 
Primitive man was the self-projection of Pure Spirit, 
self-creating individual personalities through the evo- 
lutionary progress of the creative impetus moving away 
from absolute freedom toward creative freedom. Had 
primitive man’s self-consciousness of the pains of prog- 
ress brought help from heaven, Pure Spirit would have 
rebuffed its own efforts to extend creative freedom to 
the utmost. So humanity got no assistance from on 
high. 

As man’s appeals for omnipotent materialistic aid 
failed, man belittled self-consciously, his own nature, 
as formerly he had magnified it. From his initial 
belief in his powers as godlike, man lowered himself 
to likeness of the dust of the earth. Humanity’s 
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desolate sense of isolation from Pure Spirit increas- 
ingly emphasized the vastness of the difference be- 
tween man’s interpretation of omnipotent power and 
human power. As failures increased, man sometimes 
in despair lessened his appeals for omnipotent aid and 
used religion simply to cling to Pure Spirit for the 
comfort of spiritual companionship while facing the 
distressing difficulties of progress toward creative free- 
dom. Whatever his reason for prayer, to gain either 
consolation, protection or help, the self-conscious ap- 
peal to omnipotence has always been due to man’s sub- 
conscious knowledge that his paternity is in Pure Spirit. 

The movement of the creative impetus toward crea- 
tive freedom led early humanity further and further 
into matter’s entanglements, increasing man’s self-con- 
scious dismay at the inexplicable conditions he seemed 
unable either to avoid or to overcome. Self-conscious- 
ness among primitive men, new in its development and 
compelled to gain its knowledge by experience, could 
offer no explanation satisfactory to itself of the reason 
for man’s hardships. The more self-conscious logic 
tried to do so, the more confused did the reasoning 
become. 

But, remembrance of his spiritual ancestry, sustained 
by subconscious knowledge, caused man to understand 
that he could hold out against destruction by matter, 
and gave him strength to bear the pains of the quest 
of creative freedom. We should have no difficulty in 
understanding how this was so. Within our own ex- 
periences, we sometimes face grave dangers or sudden 
crises that destroy our self-confidence in our powers. 
Then, we may recover our fortitude and enterprise by 
reminding ourselves of our nationality or our family 
history, especially if there are accounts of high accom- 
plishments in the recitals. What helps us is the reali- 
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zation that we are responsible for carrying forward our 
national or family tradition and sustaining our honor, 
activity, or manhood as part of the ancestral movement. 

So, religion may act as a reminder of man’s relation- 
ship to omnipotence and reinforce man’s courage in 
facing the obstacles of matter. Man is led_to_empha- 
size through religious devotion his loyalty to_his spir- 
itual ancestry in the attitudes he assumes toward his 
environment; and though ecclesiastical ceremonies may 
be an aid they are by_no means essential to this move- 
ment. The comfort man finds in religion while strug- 
gling against the adversities of existence comes from 
his spiritual understanding of his source in Pure Spirit 
which religion emphasizes. Religious comfort difers 
not™in goat only in degree from the comfort and 
incentive of national or family tradition; for the rela- 
tionships within the family and nation are spiritual 
relationships. Nevertheless, man self-consciously inter- 
prets his subconscious understandings of the meaning 
of his spiritual ancestry in different ways; for self-con- 
sciousness has many different outlooks on life and often 
seeks to capitalize man’s descent from Pure Spirit in 
materialistic terms of egoistic success, which predomi- 
nantly holds man’s interest. 


Creative Power of Mans Spiritual Knowledge 


Had man felt the hardships of matter’s obstacles 
as due to a loss of omnipotent powers, and at the 
same time been unable to retain the primeval knowl- 
edge of his spiritual origin, the quest of creative free- 
dom would probably have come toanend. At best man 
would have been impelled to develop creative activities 
in exclusive terms of satisfying materialistic desires. 
He could have developed no knowledge of pure crea- 
tiveness as apart from the created materialistic product; 
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for pure creativeness is a spiritual fact. Self-conscious- 
ness would have faced the pessimistic factor of having 
to seek ways of satisfying ever-recurring desires with- 
out any possible understanding of life’s purpose; for 
life’s purpose, like pure creativeness, also is a spir- 
itual fact. 

It is knowledge of_man’s spiritual origin, sustained 
amid the hardships of matter, by means of_religion, 
that supplies the defect of man’s inability to_understand 
the reason for his perilous persistence in the quest of 
creative freedom. Without humanity’s spiritual sense 
matter’s hardships and the cruelties of inexperience 
would make human life appear so forlorn and mean- 
ingless that the race might well have ceased its creative 
efforts to progress at the point where complexities of 
desires began to be painfully felt. But, spirituality, 
and its self-conscious forms of religious devotion, caused 
man to realize the presence of a_purpose being served 
by his failures and difficulties, though he could not 
bring forth the purpose from subconsciousness for self- 
conscious examination. The purpose, which is the quest 
of creative freedom, man expressed without self-con- 
scious understanding, as a mystical design of Pure 
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acquires a similar contentment amid difficulties when 
he recognizes the leadership of another in whom he has 
confidence, but whose purposes he does not seek to 
fathom. 

Man might have progressed toward creative freedom 
without requiring religious promptings of his origin 
in Pure Spirit, if he had not felt he had been repudi- 
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ated by Pure Spirit when he lost his primal sense of 
omnipotence. Spiritual creative activity might then 
have been the normal way of progress, and man might 
have extended creative freedom to the utmost as an 
uninterrupted movement of spiritual creative activity 
coupled with estheticism. The very fact of creative 
freedom makes such an evolution a possibility that man 
has missed. Instead of this movement, however, the 
human race in general often has lost its way amid mat- 
ter’s difficulties and so has erected theological signs 
pointing the direction of Pure Spirit. Only, the signs, 
being fixed by self-consciousness, have often proven 
misleading because of man’s lack of skill in self-con- 
scious interpretations. Therefore, religions differ and 
change within themselves; for human experiences vary 
from country to country, and within any country from 
period to period. But, all religions are the same in 
their intent to remind man of his relationship to Pure 
Spirit, despite doctrinal antagonisms due to man’s vary- 
ing desires, inexperience and self-conscious errors in 
interpreting the knowledge of subconsciousness. 

The creative impetus at times attempts to show its 
contempt of appeals to God for dollars by turning to 
atheism or skepticism. Theoretically, creative freedom 
should be served by any effort to increase reliance upon 
man’s unassisted powers. But, as Francis Grierson 
explains: 

Scepticism, when it endures beyond two generations, ends in 
materialism.? 


And again: 


A period of agnosticism gives some minds time to think, look 
about, and choose; but if the period be prolonged, a sort of psy- 
chological atrophy begins to develop which often ends in a state of 
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chronic apathy, out of which no psychic incident or influence can 
rouse them,? 

That is to say, agnosticism is artificial, in that it 
attempts to deny spirit self-consciously, while, in actual 
fact, spirit still operates subconsciously. Agnosticism 
may try to stimulate creative activity by severing man’s 
dependence on Pure Spirit; but in time the agnostic 
comes to regard omnipotence as residing in himself 
and himself as deity. The subconscious knowledge of 
man’s omnipotent origin can never be evaded by self- 
consciousness. If self-consciousness tries to destroy 
Pure Spirit, it makes man omnipotent himself by mis- 
interpreting the pressure of the subconscious intuition. 
So, the agnostic and his fellows in skepticism affirm 
man’s divinity while denying God’s. The skeptic’s 
false belief that he is the all of omnipotence is shat- 
tered by matter’s resistance to his creative efforts. Being 
unable to turn for consolation to Pure Spirit, whose 
existence the skeptic has denied, no reason except mate- 
rialistic success and the satisfaction of desires can the 
skeptic find for human existence. As success deserts 
him or does not rise to his expectations, pessimism over- 
takes him and interferes with his creative activity. 
Or, if success comes, its inability to satisfy the subcon- 
scious longing for spirituality, rising above matter, be- 
comes inexplicable to the skeptic. The creation of per- 
sonality for the sake of personality is a spiritual intui- 
tion which the skeptic cannot admit and must deny 
because it contradicts his creed. So skepticism destroys 
itself, for the creative impetus does not cling perma~ 
nently to any theory of being that seeks all explanations 
of personality in materialistic terms alone. Nations, as 
well as individuals, crash to earth under this doctrine. 

Before the rise of religion, as we have seen, man 
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considered all existence to be spiritual, matter as well 
as man originating in Pure Spirit. When man’s desires 
increased beyond his capacity for creative activity and 
matter seemed to grow aggressive, man evolved nature 
worship, holding to his first knowledge of the spiritu- 
ality of matter. We have seen in what sense matter’s 
source is spiritual, in that the mechanical impetus has 
come forth by the spontaneous creativeness of Pure 
Spirit restraining absolute freedom, so that parts may 
cohere. But, primitive man made no attempt to analyze 
his subconscious awareness of matter’s spiritual charac- 
ter. So, arose the worship of spirit within matter, in 
order to placate matter’s assumed antagonisms to man. 
Here was the depth into which man fell from his initial 
sense of infallibility, when he thought himself deserted 
by Pure Spirit. He abased his own spirituality below 
the spirituality of matter and appealed to omnipotence 
for help in redressing the balance. 


Religious Evolution and Utilitarianism 


But help did not come, though sometimes it seemed 
to do so as man’s own creative activities carried him 
forward. So, experience slowly made man aware of 
the futility of his appeals; and the evolution of religion 
from nature worship through polytheism to monothe- 
ism marks the gradual recovery of man’s self-confidence 
in himself, and trust in his own creative activities to. 
satisfy his desires. There have been many oscillations 
in the movement; but the waving line of religious prog- 
ress shows a characteristic tendency to move away from 
utilitarian pleas to Pure Spirit for material success in 
keeping with man’s advance in the direction of creative 
freedom. 

Religion, at first, halted creative activity. The belit- 
eres of nature which sent man to religion caused 
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man to seek in religious appeals substitutes for his own 
creativeness. Nothing could be undertaken without 
first consulting man’s omnipotent environment. Origi- 
nality of one individual might react against an entire 
tribe, since originality meant human rivalry with the 
divine; or at least, human indifference to the omnipo- 
tent will. So action became regulated by precedent and 
the new was forbidden by religious edict and by public 
opinion. 

Then, from this debasing level, man slowly recov- 
ered as his first overwhelming dismay disappeared. 
The power of omnipotence might seem to forbid cour- 
age and originality by inflicting the punishment of fail- 
ure on those who ventured forth into unknown fields 
of creative activity; nevertheless, the creative impetus’s 
subconscious power could not be restrained by such self- 
conscious fears. Slight forward movements were made. 
As they accumulated force, they stimulated man to trust 
himself somewhat more and fear nature’s malignancy 
somewhat less. Instead of all nature marking the con- 
tinuous presence of omnipotence, waylaying humanity 
and determining the outcome of man’s every act, man 
under the subconscious impetus made cuts in nature, 
as it were, called gods. The cuts alone possessed om- 
nipotence, and, in effect, drove omnipotence back with- 
out man being self-consciously aware of the victory he 
was winning. 

This advance into polytheism was a middle step 
toward creative freedom. It left man’s environment 
free to some extent to respond to his own exertions. 
The gods resided in definite and limited places. True, 
they could widen their powers at will; but they were 
lax, and, as the Iliad shows, they came into conflict with 
one another. Man, therefore, might steal forth, occa- 
sionally, on his own self-creative errands, on the chance 
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of being overlooked from on high. Here was some 
room for experimental liberty of action. Nevertheless, 
when deities preside over war, peace, wisdom, love, agri- 
culture, all trades and every movement of life, public 
and private, creative freedom cannot progress far for 
creative activity is constantly interrupted. The plowed 
field under polytheism was no longer divine, it is true, 
as in nature worship; but the gods controlled the crops 
and must be petitioned for fruitful yields, making 
human initiative subservient to their wishes. The sway 
of the myriad deities, therefore, had to be ended before 
creative freedom could be extended to the utmost. 

Here is monotheism’s great contribution to human 
liberty. When a single deity replaces the polytheistic 
hosts, humanity is not so persistently reminded of the 
possibilities of arbitrary interferences with creative 
activities. Omnipresence of a monotheistic god may 
evolve into monistic creativeness and become impersonal 
without disturbing the religious sense. Spying divini- 
ties certainly vanish and man thinks less of heavenly 
control over his activities and more of creative purposes 
to be accomplished by himself here on earth. 

But, before man could reach that condition of self- 
confidence, the creative impetus had to find its way 
through the polytheistic maze, testing new roads in ever 
new directions, in subconscious search of higher creative 
activities. [he purpose was to develop self-reliance, 
not in any consciously recognized sense but because the 
inclination of the creative impetus was toward creative 
freedom, self-reliance tends to appear purposive in ex- 
tending the quest of the Finity of the Infinite. 

We must not imagine the creative impetus placing 
monotheism before itself as a deliberate objective. The 
search of the creative impetus was for ways of enlarg- 
ing fields for creative activity, and the search led away 
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from reliance on omnipotent materialistic assistance 
which polytheism developed. Polytheism and the quest 
of creative freedom, therefore, could not endure to- 
gether as the quest expanded. The creative impetus 
thus developed through experience higher capacities for 
self-creative activities and polytheism by the same 
movement gradually fell into disrepute because man’s 
power rose superior to the fading power of the gods. 
Humanity, therefore, sought for other reminders of 
man’s spiritual source of being and in this way, evolved 
the principles of monotheism, which, while spiritual, 
yet permitted recognition of man’s own responsibility 
for furthering creative activity. 


Evolution o f Monotheism 


There was no sudden jump, however, from poly- 
theism into monotheism. The evolutionary course was 
hesitant and experimental, for man was making his 
own way by his self-creative efforts, having no prece- 
dents to guide him. At first, vague, tentative efforts to 
sustain man’s self-reliance while holding to the gods of 
polytheism made themselves felt. These gradually 
increased in some directions and timidly withdrew in 
others. They were not under omnipotent direction, but 
were the subconscious and self-conscious interminglings 
of the creative impetus which produced many seeming 
inconsistencies. For, when subconscious understanding 
of the defects of polytheism sought to emerge into self- 
consciousness, it encountered resistance from self-con- 
scious hereditary fear of the gods as well as the antag- 
onism of powerful classes whose egoistic welfare was 
served by encouraging the polytheistic superstitions of 
the multitude. Furthermore, polytheism had an un- 
doubted degree of spiritual inspiration in its creeds 
which provided some satisfaction for man’s inner na- 
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ture; since any doctrine which in any way seeks to 
express the meaning of spirit is competent to serve man 
spiritually to some extent, however preposterous the 
doctrine may be. It is not the doctrine itself which 
serves the spiritual purpose, but the doctrine may stimu- 
late man to respond to his own subconscious knowledge 
of spirituality, and thus man in his individual capacity 
communes with the divine. 

Nevertheless, tentative movements toward mono- 
theistic interpretations of existence increased their pres- 
sure against polytheism as creative activity forced its 
way forward. We shall find, indeed, invariably present 
in religious evolution, a relationship between the grow- 
ing power of creative activity and man’s decreasing trust 
in omnipotent materialistic authority over humanity. 
Often the creative impetus in the past misjudged its 
capacity to sustain its self-reliance in trying to disen- 
tangle itself from polytheism. Hence along the path 
of religious self-determination we encounter many fail- 
ures of initial efforts to break the control of the poly- 
theistic gods as well as failures to eliminate miracles and 
fatalism entirely from monotheism, itself. But the 
seer who is practical in his methods saves mankind by 
compromise, which itself is the way evolution has won 
its triumphs in the quest of creative freedom; and as 
we shall see, it has been by compromise that monotheism 
has overcome polytheistic determinism. 

This, indeed, is what we would expect to find from 
the fact that there is no omnipotent control of exis- 
tence directing man how he shall go. Instead, man is 
compelled to create his own ways of progress following 
his own devices and teaching himself by experience. 
No less in religion than in any other evolutionary de- 
velopment of the creative impetus this unvarying factor 
holds true. Man’s religion is of his own making, as 
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man, himself, is of his own making. But, this is not to 
say there is no spirituality in religion. On the contrary, 
religion is man’s self-conscious way of expressing spir- 
itual values; and as man’s sense of these values has 
differed in different times and places, so religions have 
differed. No one religion is true and all the others 
false. Man has declared the contrary with all of his 
religions; but only because in creating a religion man 
is brought so near to his subconscious understanding of 
his source in Pure Spirit that he believes whatever his 
self-conscious interpretation of that understanding may 
be has been revealed to him from Pure Spirit. Man 
must allow for defects in self-consciousness when ana- 
lyzing his ways of making religions; but at the same 
time, man is right in trusting his subconscious sense 
of spirituality however crudely he may verbally express 
the same. It is not verbal expression nor yet ability in_ 
analysis that makes man spiritual. Man is spiritual by_ 
right of birth; and so his spirituality is inalienable, how- 
ever little skill he may have in saying so. 

Prayer, which is a self-conscious effort to_reach forth 
for a spiritual association, can take a subconscious form, 
without verbal utterance, being in this case represented 
by an attitude of mind. Prayer made in humble peti- 
tion, for materialistic aid from omnipotence, may at 
times stimulate man by putting him in a spiritual mood 
and subconsciously inspiring his own creative activity. 
But, this is not the usual result. Rather, the tendency 
is to lower man’s self-reliance and to interrupt the quest 
of creative freedom. Christ well understood this factor 
in human nature, as is demonstrated by the generalized 
terms of the Lord’s Prayer, which is an appeal for a 
deeper “Spiritual understanding of existence and not a 
request for utilitarian help. 


CHAPTER XIV 


THE SEARCH FOR PURE SPIRIT 


WHEN we examine the great religious movements 
of the past, we become increasingly aware of the fact 
that there is no compulsory directive force driving the 
creative impetus in spiritual directions. We observe 
that the creative impetus has evolved its own self-con- 
scious explanations of spirituality, reconciling them by 
its own efforts with its experiences of life’s materialistic 
evolutionary movements. 

Although each new statement of spiritual values in 
self-conscious terms has been regarded by the creative 
impetus with self-conscious finality, yet the movement 
has had no finality. As new experiences have been en- 
countered, old doctrines have had to be discarded 
because they did not fit into the wider knowledge self- 
consciousness gained of the meaning of creative free- 
dom. We must emphasize the fact that creeds are no 
more than self-conscious efforts to_interpret existence; 
and the more man relies on his subconscious knowledge 
of his spirituality the less is he interested in creeds. 
It is due, indeed, to_the subconscious understanding 
of man’s spiritual origin and aims that religious evolu- 
fion has ever sought to move toward creative freedom 
and away from the restraints upon creative activity 
which are fostered by a belief in omnipotent direction 
of human affairs. 

In ancient Egypt, man produced a high civilization 
showing originality and vigor. The movement of the 
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creative impetus toward creative freedom during the 
reign of the pharaohs, was accompanied by a form of 
worship based on primitive man’s early intuition of hu- 
manity’s equal status with the gods in power. That is 
to say, although polytheism existed in ancient Egypt, 
the creative impetus was trying to work away from 
polytheistic control over man’s activities. Professor 
Franz Cumont, analyzing Egyptian worship, says: 


The efficacy of prayer depended not on the inner disposition of 
the believer, but on the correctness of the words, gestures, and 
intonations. Religion was not clearly differentiated from magic. 
If a divinity was invoked according to the correct forms, especially 
if one knew how to pronounce the real name, it was compelled 
to act in conformity to the will of its priest. The sacred words 
were an incantation that compelled the superior powers to obey 
the officiating person no matter what purpose he had in view. 


We miss the full meaning of this significant process 
if we regard it as a magical rite; or if we interpret the 
gods as subservient to the priests. The basis of the 
Egyptian theology, shown by the relationship that 
existed between the gods and the priesthood, was equal- 
ity in omnipotence of gods and man, as it had been 
subconsciously felt in primeval times. In the more 
sophisticated creed of the Nile, most men had lost om- 
nipotence, we may assume, but some had either retained 
or regained it; and these were the priestly hierarchy. 
The Egyptian priesthood established its relationship 
with omnipotence by its knowledge of ritualistic forms. 
Professor Cumont emphasizes that especially if one 
knew the deity’s name, the god was compelled to act. 
Here was not magic, but a development, under errone- 
ous self-conscious logic of the primal idea of equality 
between gods and men. How better establish this 
sense of equality in terms of self-conscious naiveté 
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than by knowing the god’s name? Who, among the 
modern prophets, claim to know God’s name? No 
such intimacy is conceivable now because the creative 
impetus has moved so far away from belief in omnipo- 
tent guidance. But, under Egyptian conditions, when 
the creative impetus was not yet sure of its direction, 
its sense of creative activity tried to suppress the om- 
nipotent authority of the gods, while yet retaining them 
as companions of an omnipotent priesthood. 


Man’s Partnership With the Divine 


That the recital of the ritual was correct or that 
the god’s name had been rightly called, was proven by 
fulfillment of the priest’s desires; and this fulfillment 
in its turn demonstrated man’s own omnipotent power. 
The god, confirming the correctness of the ritual or of 
the pronouncement of the divine name, played its réle 
in the procedure which had the characteristic of a part- 
nership in omnipotence. The interrelationship of divin- 
ity between men and gods in ancient Egypt is fur- 
ther shown by the fact that the deities had to be dressed 
and nourished daily by their human attendants to be 
saved from perishing. 

Fear of the power of the gods was lessened by the 
sense of intimacy thus called into being; and man was 
able to trust somewhat to his self-creative activities and 
originality by removing at least part of omnipotence 
from heaven to earth. Nevertheless, we can see in 
the very failures of the Egyptians the necessity for 
abolishing polytheism outright before creative activity 
could be extended to the utmost; and, indeed, we may 
consider the Nile experiment one of the subconscious 
efforts by the creative impetus to reach toward a mono- 
theistic conception by testing all possibilities of poly- 
theism’s ability to extend the quest of creative freedom 
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to the utmost, and eliminating the methods that did 
not work. 

For the lower classes of ancient Egypt, the difference 
between omnipotent control by the gods or by the 
priesthood was no difference at all. The workers were 
not their own masters and could not experiment in 
creative activities to their own progressive advantage. 
They were the machines of personages of divine rank 
or power. Egypt might have worked away from 
priestly omnipotence into monotheism in course of time, 
but the creative impetus failed to do so within the 
period of its independence before Egypt fell. A monis- 
tic tendency was in evidence; but it moved too slowly. 
Nevertheless, the experiment of the creative impetus in 
evolving the civilization of the Nile shows simultane- 
ously an advance in creative activity and a retreat from 
the polytheistic belief in autocratic divine control over 
humanity. 

In ancient Greece, the polytheistic worshipers tried 
to break through to the straight road to creative free- 
dom, but failed. They just missed the mark and so 
astonish us as much by their scientific failures as by 
their successes. They played with the fringe of crea- 
tive utilitarian activity, but polytheism held them back. 
Their reverence for the Delphic pythoness, their numer- 
ous forms of divination, their devotion to the oracles 
from Olympus, all restrained in tragic measure that 
subconscious tendency of the Greek creative impetus 
toward materialistic creative productivity. Side by side 
with the retrograde trust in omnipotent help from the 
gods, which marked the common attitude of the ma- 
jority of the indolent Greeks, there existed a trend 
toward monism among the creative few, which strug- 
gled for expression in various ways. 

Hesiod urged the farmer to pray to Zeus and De- 
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meter “to make Demeter’s holy grain sound and heavy,” 
but at the same time advised that a slave follow a little 
behind the plow, “and make trouble for the birds by 
hiding the seed.”* Here was lack of complete trust in 
divine omnipotence showing possibilities of extending 
creative freedom whereby Greek polytheism might have 
been destroyed. 

There were other Greek leaders of thought, too, 
who showed more positive disbelief in the polytheistic 
gods, despite the irony of Athens. Aristotle had so 
monotheistic a mind that he narrowly escaped being 
canonized by the Christian Church when it discovered 
his learning fifteen hundred years or more after his 
death—an incident that would have won a prize for 
Aristophanes’s satire had he foreseen and dramatized it. 

But, the mass of the Greeks rejected the painful 
efforts necessary to attune themselves to the scientific 
beginnings which their few great investigators offered 
them. Aristophanes, the cheer leader of the Athenian 
mob, rode to popularity on this fact. The Greeks, in 
general, relied not on their own utilitarian activities, 
but on the gods of Olympus, who seemed to send them 
slaves as instruments to satisfy their desires. Lowes 
Dickinson accepts the estimate that in Athens there were 
400,000 slaves to 100,000 citizens.” These human 
machines were the mainstay of polytheism in Greece; 
for no stimulus to utilitarian creative activity could act 
upon the free populace while four slaves to each citi- 
zen stood ready to serve the materialistic needs of 
Athens. 

Had slavery been unknown, and had the Greeks con- 
tinued their restless and original investigations into the 
nature of things, they might have been incited to sat- 


*Works and Days (Loeb Classical Library). pp. 37-39. 
* The Greek View of Life. p. 76. 
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isfy their wants by their own creative efforts. Had 
they succeeded in this, polytheism would have fallen 
and modern civilization might have been far more 
advanced than it is. But, instead, the Greeks made 
the products of slave labor serve in place of their 
own dormant creative activities, while they condemned 
Socrates to death, imprisoned Anaxagoras, and scorned 
Euripides for questioning polytheistic omnipotence. 
Egoistic desires of the Greeks thus overwhelmed spir- 
itual creative activity. Or, perhaps we should say the 
creative impetus had not yet reached the point of self- 
conscious experience necessary to recognize in sufhi- 
ciently effective terms, the meaning of spiritual crea- 
tive activity. 

There has never been a more convincing proof of 
the incompetence of self-conscious intellectualism to 
evolve a scheme of existence based not on experience, 
but on logic, than the failure of the Greeks to detect 
the pernicious influence of slavery on their civilization. 
In philosophy, the Greeks showed high speculative 
originality and taught the Western World how to think 
impersonally. But, philosophy’s purpose is to explain 
reality to mankind, so that, man’s way through life may 
be more clearly understood. Here the Greeks failed. 
Parts of their subconscious knowledge of reality came 
forth into self-consciousnes; but in much larger measure 
the Greek philosophers could not understand the true 
significance of human freedom and its relationship to 
creative activity. Asa result they failed to realize that 
the failure of Greek civilization had its basis in the 
indifference of the people, themselves, to the scientific 
tendencies of mind of their great thinkers. 

Explanations of life which divide humanity into 
classes permanently separate, and accept without ques- 
tion the right of man to suppress man, are as little 
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related to creative reality as games of cards with fixed 
rules which give each card an unchanging value. 
Human beings must make their own values, in terms 


— 


of self-creative personalities, if there is to be perma- 


_—_— O_o 


nent progress. Creative freedom cannot be extended to_ 
the utmost when this factor is missing from life. Greek 
philosophy, despite its rare flashes of self-conscious 
insight into subconscious knowledge of reality, failed 
to emphasize this fundamental fact; for the subcon- 
scious intuitions of the Greek leaders of thought were 
seldom understood even by themselves in self-con- 


scious terms. 


Plato’s Failure Typical of Greece 


Here is the reason why Plato’s Republic has not left 
a lasting impression on the world. Plato was subcon- 
sciously incited toward liberty, but he could not follow 
the clue by means of self-conscious logic. Note in the 
Republic how a mechanical form of existence, every- 
body rigidly obedient to authority, is associated with a 
strong defense of polytheism. The movement of the 
creative impetus toward independent self-development 
of personality in Greek life was accompanied and ac- 
centuated by tentative criticisms of the pagan deities for 
their shortcomings and their lack of divine attributes. 
Here was an effort to escape fromthe theory of om- 
nipotent control over man. But Plato repelled this 
influence. The people of his Republic were to be cre- 
ated in molds, no class intermingling with any other 
and no effort being made to abolish slavery. In keep- 
ing with his resistance to the true spirit of creative 
activity, Plato taught that though the gods offended in 
their conduct, the truth should be concealed: “Even if 
the deeds of Cronus and his son’s treatment of him 
were authentic facts . . . it would be best to suppress 
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them altogether; or if for some reason they must be 
told, they should be imparted under the seal of secrecy 
to as few hearers as possible.”* The writings of 
Hesiod, Homer and A#schylus, because of their frank 
descriptions of the gods, must be expurgated before 
being read in the Republic,” while “with the single ex- 
ception of hymns to the gods and panegyrics on the 
good, no poetry ought to be admitted into a state.” 

No more powerful effort to crush the quest of crea- 
tive freedom by a deliberate choice of mechanism can 
be imagined than would have happened in Plato’s Re- 
public. The decay of the creed of omnipotent control 
over man must have been concealed from the people 
of the Republic, and all authority must have been vested 
in a group of Guardians whose guardianship in actual 
practice would have suppressed the masses of the people 
into becoming merely mechanical instruments of pro- 
ductivity. The baneful influence of polytheism in with- 
holding from mankind the meaning of progressive 
creative activity as a self-developing process is nowhere 
more clearly shown than in the kind of state Plato con- 
ceived as his ideal. Plato’s own reactionary reasoning 
shows how the movement of the creative impetus, in 
trying to extend the quest of creative freedom was 
blocked in ancient Greece by the people’s trust in the 
Olympian deities. If Plato could not see the evils of 
polytheism, in this respect, we may understand why 
Greek thought in general failed to extend utilitarian 
creative activity. 

It is true the Greeks developed an unprecedented 
European genius for art. But, we shall see when we 


1 The Republic (translated by J. L. Davies and D. J. Vaughan). 
p. 66. 

* Ibid. pp. 66-74. 
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examine esthetics that utilitarian creative activity and 
art are not the same. Ability to appreciate art is not a 
materialistic: accomplishment. Atstheticism is a re- 
minder of the pure creativeness of omnipotence. In 
this respect, esthetics and religion have functional simi- 
larities, though religion rather associates pure creative- 
ness with human relationships and zsthetics symbolizes 
pure creativeness as the perfectibility of creative spon- 
taneity. Nevertheless, religion and esthetics are not 
antagonistic, and the Greeks were not interrupted in 
the evolution of their artistic ability by their trust in 
the omnipotence of the gods. Artistically, the Greeks 
were highly creative in the esthetic manner of pure 
creativeness, but utilitarian creativeness did not attract 
them, a difference we shall examine in detail later. 
Zéstheticism develops only part of man’s personality. 
It is utilitarianism that chiefly carries forward the move- 
ment of creative activity, with zstheticism serving to 
remind man that matter, nevertheless, is not all of life. 
The ancient Greeks, however, did not learn from their 
philosophers the fact that estheticism cannot alone ex- 
tend creative freedom to the utmost. Indeed, it was 
dangerous to preach creative freedom at all in Greece, 
without being accused of impiety and put to death or 
banished. For creative freedom can be taught only by 
teaching that man is not under the materialistic control 
of omnipotence. The Greeks, trusting their gods to 
provide for them by the labor of slaves and menials 
could not find the road to creative freedom in zsthetics 
and philosophy alone. They were, indeed, victimized by 
polytheistic determinism, suppressing creative activity. 


Creative Force of Zoroaster 


A more pronounced effort to shatter polytheism in 
the interest of creative activity was made by Zoroaster, 
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or Zarathustra, about 1000 B.c. In place of Iranian 
polytheistic theology, Zoroaster developed a dualistic 
conception of reality, the world of righteousness being 
created by Ahura Mazda and all evil being created by 
Angra Mainyu (Ahriman). Eventually by the Zo- 
roastrian doctrine, good must overwhelm evil, though 
both deities were conceived as independent centers of 
creative power. Here was the beginning of a move- 
ment that could have evolved into pure monotheism had 
creative activity been loyally followed. The Zoroas- 
trian idea of Ahriman is developed with a detail similar 
to the Jewish and Christian conception of Satan. Pro- 
fessor Cumont says: “An almost identical picture of 
the pair could be drawn, and in fact they are practically 
the same figure under different names. It is generally 
admitted that Judaism took the notion of an adversary 
of God from the Mazdeans (Zoroastrians) along with 
portions of their dualism.” * 

_ Coupled with Zoroaster’s movement away from poly- 
theism was the interrelated movement of the creative 
impetus toward creative activity. We can see this 
plainly in the Gathas, the metrical hymns which form 
the oldest part of the Zena Avesta, the Zoroastrian 
scriptures. The ethics of the Gathas, three thousand 
years old, are thus explained by Dr. M. N. Dhalla, high 
priest of the Parsees of Northwest India, the modern 
disciples of Zoroaster: 


The ideal life that Zoroaster puts forth is not to be reached by 
ecstasy and meditation in the solitary jungle but is to be worked out 


in struggle and suffering in this world. . . . Self-development is 
a manly virtue, self-effacement is weakness. . . . The Zoroastrian 
saint is more a saint in action than in thought. . . . The best service 
of God is to be rendered by active service to God’s creation... . 


It is not a sound system of philosophy that attaches all possible 
interest to the next world alone, deriding this and remaining 


1 Oriental Religions in Roman Paganism. pp. 153-154. 
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out of touch with real life. Philosophy must first concern itself 
with the immediate issues of life. It cannot ignore them. Wrong 
is done by transferring man’s interest completely from this world 
to the world to come. Such a course of procedure systematically 
increases human weakness. . . . To be up and doing is the philoso- 
phy of man’s real life. Active work, hard labor, strenuous efforts 
are the virtues—and the paramount virtues. No kind of stigma is 
attached to labor, but on the contrary labor of every description is 
extolled and sanctified. . . . Spiritual virility and not spiritual inac- 
tivity is the ideal. Zoroaster teaches these first principles of the 
advancement of human civilization as religious commandments,! 


Gibbon, with his intuitive genius for essentials, 
selected the following verse to quote from the Zend 
Avesta, in describing Zoroaster’s doctrines: 


He who sows the ground with care and diligence acquires a 
greater stock of religious merit than he could gain by the repetition 
of a thousand prayers.” 


A broad understanding of creative activity is thus 
revealed as having come to the surface in Zoroaster’s 
highly original mind, simultaneously with’ his theologi- 
cal trend toward monotheism and away from polythe- 
istic determinism. Evidence, too, of the beginnings of 
creative activity in the followers of Zoroaster is shown 
in the vague reaching toward scientific knowledge by 
the Magi, the priestly caste of Zoroastrians to whose 
ranks Zoroaster, himself, may have belonged and by 
whose teachings he may have been subconsciously in- 
spired. The Magi developed astrology to a high 
degree and are presumed to have been the three wise 
men from the east who espied Jesus’s star at his birth 
and obeyed its summons to Bethlehem, as related in 
the second chapter of St. Matthew. The word magic 
has its root in their name, and magic is often consid- 

* Zoroastrian Theology. pp. 14-17. 


* Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire (Thomas Tegg Edi- 
tion, 1827). Vol. I, chapter 8, p. 269. 
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ered to be the forerunner of science. Magic, like 
science, is based on effect always following cause, for 
if the magician knows how to control the cause—by 
a magic word or gesture or otherwise—he can always 
at least theoretically, produce the effect. But, in truth, 
magic signifies more than man’s first tentative efforts 
to acquire knowledge of cause and effect. Magic marks 
man’s withdrawal from dependence on divine omnipo- 
tence toward self-confidence in human power to gain 
control of the omnipotent magical formula, based per- 
haps on subconscious awareness that the material and 
immaterial are interchangeable. As we have seen in 
examining Egyptian theology, however, such a move- 
ment tends to cause man to believe the center of om- 
nipotence is in himself; and so has a flaw fatal to crea- 
tive freedom. 

Though in Zoroastrianism there was an initial tend- 
ency toward creative activity, nevertheless it did not 
pursue far the scientific clue which magic offered. Zo- 
roaster’s own monotheistic inclination, too, partly was 
held in check by what can only have been the subcon- 
scious hereditary influence of nature worship. For, 
Zoroaster pronounced the earth sacred and forbade its 
contamination by burial of the dead, whereby human 
corpses were exposed to be devoured by prowling car- 
nivora. The theological respect for fire in Zoroastrian- 
ism is a further remnant of the restraining influence 
of the mechanism of nature worship which the mono- 
theistic tendency did not overcome. These breaks in 
the Zoroastrian road toward creative freedom doubtless 
would have been obliterated by perseverance in crea- 
tive activity; but, the Zoroastrians turned rather to 
mechanism and so slipped backward into polytheism. 

Nevertheless, Zoroaster’s influence is significant of 
the efforts of humanity to rid itself of omnipotent de- 
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terminism and at the same time to develop creative 
activity, the two movements progressing or losing 
ground together. If Zoroastrian monotheistic tenden- 
cies had prevailed, creative activity would have been 
furthered in the Middle East. Persia, one of the most 
enlightened nations of antiquity, accepted the Zoroas- 
trian creed, with its promise of monotheistic evolution 
away from beliefs in divine interferences with the mate- 
rialistic affairs of human life. Like the Egyptians and 
the Greeks, the Persians showed possibilities of perse- 
vering in the quest of creative freedom. They wavered, 
however, and held to slavery and war pillage to satisfy 
their desires. By this same movement, Zoroastrianism 
became corrupted and thereafter amalgamated with the 
polytheistic deities that the great founder of the new 
religion had tried to suppress. 

Nevertheless, during the long centuries of Zoroas- 
trian control over Persian religious life, although poly- 
theistic contamination continued, an element of creative 
activity prevailed in the country. For, the theology of 
Zoroastrianism, despite the surrender of its priests to 
the polytheists, retained some of the monotheistic sense 
of creative freedom which Zoroaster impressed so 
strongly on his creed that it left a lasting, if diluted, 
impression. Versatility of popular desires did not ex- 
pand in Persia, and creative freedom thereby was held 
back. But, within the limits of national capacities, 
allowing for the check of autocratic absolutism, a degree 
of creative activity echoed the potential monotheistic 
power of the fundamental tenets of Zoroastrianism. We 
see this exemplified to-day in the Parsees, of India, 
descendants of Persian exiles who have been the prin- 
cipal followers of Zoroastrianism since its overthrow 
in Persia by the Moslem conquerors of the seventh 
century. They are “much more liberal in their treat- 
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ment of women than any other Asiatic race. . . . Their 
religion teaches them benevolence as the first principle. 

A beggar among the Parsees is unknown and 
would be a scandal to the society. The sagacity, activ- 
ity, and commercial enterprise of the Parsees are pro- 
verbial in the East and their credit as merchants is 
almost unlimited.’” 


Jewish Compromise With Creative Freedom 
Mankind’s oe monotheistic creed, Judaism, still 


shows traces or F trust in omnipotent aR earn and. 
has not yet purified itself of this atavistic yistic influence, 
By one of those unp unpredictable movements ents of the crea- 
Ae ive impetus, , the Jews advanced toward creative free- 
dom early in their history. _ Their unique sense of mate- 
rialistic values caused them to discern the utilitarian 
ineffectiveness of idolatry. The first of the Ten Com- 
mandments, however, which at such length forbids 
pagan wo rship, shows that the Jews wavered between 
po and_ monotheism after their tentative trust 
in Jehovah had begun. These e fluctuations testify to to 
Jewish tests of the relative commercial values of the 
different deities that came to their knowledge, while 
their creative activity was in a formative stage. In the 
end, they left paganism because it didn’t pay, as have 
all other monotheists; only, the Jews discovered poly- 
theism was bankrupt before anybody else. 

Thereafter, the Hebraic activists relied on themselves 
for utilitarian productivity instead of on the gods, by 
the same movement holding fast to monotheism. Their 
trust in their individual creative activities, however, 
differed from their attitude toward themselves as a race. 
Their nationalistic sense of creative freedom was sup- 
pressed because they believed themselves to be the 

1 Encyclopedia Britannica. XI Edition. Vol. 20, pp. 866-867. 
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“chosen people.” Here was a remnant of polytheistic 
determinism, developing nationalistic fatalism. To a 
“chosen people” the belief is inevitable that their com- 
mon misfortunes as a people have a divine purpose 
and must await divine remedial action. So, the Jews 
have always shown little sense of creative activity in 
creating a nation out of themselves. Nationalistic crea- 
tive activity has been checked by the appeal for omnipo- 
tent help, which in this sense has distorted Jewish 
monotheism. Yet, individualistic creative activity is a 
pronounced Jewish trait because the Jews trust only 
themselves individually and not Jehovah, to help them 
in their business affairs. 

Nevertheless, Jewish creative activity excels but in 
few crafts, for the development of racial versatility 
in creative activities is a consequence of nationalistic 
associations. A nation is an area of exchange within 
whose bounds arts and trades are extended as the 
citizens adjust their creative activities to one another’s 
requirements. Having no exclusive national area of 
their own, the Jews have had to mingle with other 
races fully organized in order to profit by the wide 
versatility of creative production which nationalism 
fosters. So it is that the Jew, creatively active as an 
individual monotheist, yet is compelled to accept other 
nations than his own as his abiding place, while he vainly 
waits for omnipotent determinism to provide him with 
a racial home. His creative activity has to be made to 
fit into the national lives of other peoples; and for 
this reason it seems to thrive on other persons as a force 
apart from them, instead of engaging in that inter- 
dependence and interassociation and intermingling of 
the citizenry which is the mark of nationalism and 
leads to nationalistic versatility in creative action. 


These brief reviews of Egyptian, Greek, Persian, 
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not interrupt creative activity. Nothing less than this 
has satisfied the restless search. We must emphasize 
afresh, however, that there can have been no deliberate 
intent by the creative impetus to create a monotheistic 
theology by means of omnipotent guidance. The crea- 
tive impetus tried to turn from its various beliefs in 
polytheism because they interrupted man’s ever-in- 
creasing desire for wider creative activities. An inter- 
pretation of existence was wanted that would permit 
man to be his own guide in utilitarian accomplishment; 
but also would allow him to_retain his_intuition of his 
source in Pure Spirit, and so prevent him tainting his 
personality by the materialism which he must master 
in the interest of creative freedom, 

There was, however, no self-conscious realization of 
this desire. The creative impetus had not yet reached 
that degree of awareness. Only the subconscious intent 
was felt, which self-consciousness could not fully trans- 
late. In consequence the movement was awkward and 
hesitant, having to evolve slowly; while subconscious- 
ness rejected those experiments which did not fit into 
its purpose and forced the creative impetus to try again 
and again. However, each new effort added a little 
to the accumulated knowledge, and was not entirely 
wasted. From many sources acquisitions were made to 
the power of the creative impetus in this evolutionary 
movement, for the Egyptian, Greek, Persian, and He- 
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brew activities of the creative impetus were not indi- 
vidual and isolated probations. Their influences inter- 
mingled and taught the creative impetus its final lesson 
in Rome. 


E goistic Creative UA CEEURLY (10 in Ancient Rome 


The four great experiments in religious liberty which 
we have examined came together in the Imperial Capital 
as nowhere else was possible on so wide a scale. Ancient 
Rome, indeed, served as the clearing house for the 
creative impetus searching for spiritual interpretations 
of reality to sustain creative freedom. No nation pre- 
vious to Rome had ever been in so favorable a position 
to act as the focal point of the Western World’s theolo- 
gies in terms of their effect upon utilitarian creative 
activity and the progress of creative freedom. Life in 
ancient Rome resembled in essential respects modern 
existence. That is to say, the creative impetus evolved 
ever-widening desires as spurs to expanding activities 
which only a complex civilization can provide. Not 
only was Rome equipped with this stimulus to an under- 
standing of creative activity, but also the Romans were 
heirs of cultural influences of other civilizations which 
developed still further longings as spurs to action. 
We may say all that the known world had attained in 
power and knowledge to that time, loaned its experi- 
ences to Rome as a cumulative influence whereby the 
creative impetus might extend the quest of creative 
freedom. 

But, the creative impetus is not under an omnipotent 
dictatorship pointing the way to creative freedom. The 
creative impetus can find its way only by experience ; 
and the ancient Romans had to make their own experi- 
ences as they progressed. For long centuries, Rome 
would not accept the self-restraint and self-imposed 
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discipline required to develop spiritual creative activity. 
Rome had an unprecedented desire for utilitarian prog- 
ress and her citizens, from the beginning, might have 
evolved power of creative activity which would have 
insured the survival of their state into present times; 
but Rome found it easier to satisfy its desires by plun- 
der than by following the quest of creative freedom. 
The Romans were too superior to their neighbors in 
modes of warfare and methods of government to ply 
the hard trade of spiritual creative activity in peace 
and honesty. Instead of evolving in this direction, 
Rome became a nationalized center of egoistic creative 
activity, satisfying its predominant ambitions by pil- 
laging the rest of the world afar, ‘and permitting its 
weaker citizens to be despoiled at home. 

While there existed the accumulated wealth of the 
past to seize from conquered nations and transport to 
the Tiber, the Romans could do without spiritual crea- 
tive activity. But, there is a fatal defect in the prin- 
ciple of egoism. Storehouses of the past once emptied 
by the sword cannot be refilled by the sword. Victims 
of egoistic activists, forced into whatever forms of en- 
slavement the conditions of the times tolerate, lose 
their skill as the incentive of personal reward is taken 
from them, and at best produce thereafter but bare 
imitations of their former wealth. 

Nevertheless, the Romans realized only that what- 
ever desires of the moment they had could be satisfied 
by making other peoples their prey. The gods were 
trusted for providing so excellently for Rome’s needs; 
and so polytheism flourished. The Romans did not un- 
derstand how to develop their own latent creative 
powers, for they were not forced by circumstances to 
create for themselves. Traders might import the riches 
of the world for Rome’s delectation; but payment was 
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made by pilfering other nations. The ancient Roman, 
subsisting on plunder, in one form or another, consid- 
ered himself the favorite of the gods, and so kept his 
trust in polytheistic guidance. In the words of Gibbon: 


Fear, gratitude, and curiosity, a dream or an omen, a singular 
disorder or a distant journey, perpetually disposed him to multiply 
the articles of his belief and to enlarge the list of his protectors. 
. . . The deities of a thousand groves and a thousand streams pos- 
sessed, in peace, their local and respective influence.? 


Rome had many leaders who should have been 
competent to have seen the true situation, which was 
crushing the natural capacity of the Romans for crea- 
tive activity. Indeed, the Roman genius for lawmaking 
shows that the value of encouraging right dealing as an 
aid in extending creative activity was understood at 
Rome better than during any previous and most suc- 
ceeding periods in history. But, ease of pilfering dis- 
tracted the Roman mind from pursuing the hard*and 
disciplined way to creative action. While wealth was to 
be had by wresting it from others, the Romans scorned 
the painful effort necessary to engage in materialistic 
productivity. Rome’s legal genius, working subcon- 
sciously toward creative freedom, was yet unable self- 
consciously to understand the meaning of its own goal, 
because predatory warfare for reparations and indemni- 
ties was considered a praiseworthy practice. 


Rome’s Treachery to Creative Freedom 
Even Cicero, a liberal and clear thinker, discussing 
“ways of getting money” wrote: 


Those arts are mean and ungenteel, in which a man is paid for 
his work, not his skill; for the very receiving a reward for one’s 
labor is like taking of earnest to bind himself a slave. Nor are 


*Op. cit. Vol. I, chapter 2, p. 38. 
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they to be esteemed as better than mean and ordinary people, that 
buy things up by wholesale of the merchants, to retail them out 
again, little by little: for what they gain is but a very poor business, 
unless they are guilty of abominable lying than which there is 
nothing in the world more scandalous. Again, all handicraftsmen 
have but a mean sort of calling; and it is impossible that a work- 
house should have anything that is genteel in it. Farther yet, all 
those trades are pitiful and low that purvey and cater for the satis- 
fying man’s pleasures; fishmongers, butchers, cooks, etc. . . . But, 
arts that have something of knowledge and skill in them, or archi- 
tecture or the instruction and education of youth in good manners— 
these are very creditable and commendable to those whose rank 
and condition are suited for such employments. As for merchan- 
dise, it is sordid and mean when the trade that is driven is little 
and inconsiderable; but when it takes in a great quantity of business 
and bringing home goods from every country, sells them out again 
without lying or deceiving, we can hardly say but that it is credit- 
able enough; nay, it is most certainly very commendable when those 
who are concerned in it only design (after they are sated or rather 
contented with what they have gained) to betake themselves wholly 
from the haven to the country . . . and there enjoy quietly their 
private possessions. But, among all the methods of enriching one- 
self, there is . . . no one more worthy of a man and a gentleman 
than that of manuring and tilling the ground.* 


Here is a continuous sneer at various forms of crea- 
tive productivity, of raising standards of living by one’s 
own efforts, of seeking progress by utilitarian contribu- 
tions to the movement of spiritual creative activity. 
The Roman ideal, when plunder was plentiful, was 
not the sort of life whereby creative freedom is ex- 
tended, but a life of unproductive idleness, as for in- 
stance on a farm, tilled of course, by slaves. Cuicero’s 
attitude shows how the creative impetus in Rome was 
halted in its search for the road to creative freedom by 
the repugnance of the people to recognize the worthi- 
ness of spiritual creative activity. No intellectual au- 
thority in Rome ought to have understood creative free- 


1 The Offices (Everyman’s Library). p. 66. 
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dom better than Cicero. When a citizen so well in- 
formed, so comparatively honest and so highly analyti- 
cal condemned so inclusively the ways of encouraging 
man to trust to his own self-reliance to satisfy his de- 
sires, we can understand the spirit of egoistic activity 
that inspired Rome to meet her wants by rifling the 
pockets of the world. Cicero subconsciously felt the 
pull of the creative impetus away from trust in omnipo- 
tent determinism, and in his own life he was largely a 
creative activist. But, the union of the two factors in 
furthering creative freedom was not clear to him. 
Cicero’s attitude typifies the haze that surrounded crea- 
tive freedom in Rome while the gods furnished fresh 
lands to be looted. The creative impetus, potentially, 
had come into an environment in Rome, which was 
favorable to developing undetermined activities on an 
unprecedented scale; but it found itself blocked by the 
ease with which the Romans could get what they wanted 
through the egoistic creative activity of warfare. The 
polytheistic gods encouraged this movement, and while 
polytheism existed, Rome was under the spell of divine 
permission to pilfer the world at large to satisfy the 
very ambitions stimulated by the creative impetus to 
further the quest of creative freedom. Let Guglielmo 
Ferrero testify to the kind of activity which the Romans 
substituted for creative freedom under the spur of 
their ever more complex desires: 


To satisfy their wants, to pay their debts, the classes now act 
upon each other, each to rob in turn the goods of the other, in 
the cruelest civil war that history records; now, tired of doing them- 
selves evil, they unite and precipitate themselves on the world out- 
side of Italy, to seek the wealth that its owners do not know how 
to defend. In the great revolutions of Marius and Sulla, the 
democratic party is the instrument with which a part of the debt- 
burdened middle classes seek to rehabilitate themselves by robbing 
the plutocracy and the aristocracy yet opulent; but Sulla reverses the 
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situation, makes a coalition of aristocrats and the miserable of the 
populace and re-establishes the fortunes of the nobility, despoiling 
the wealthy knights and a part of the middle classes—a terrible 
war that leaves in Italy a hate, a despondency, a distress that seem 
at a certain moment as if they must weigh eternally on the spirit 
of the unhappy nation. When, lo! there appears the strongest man 
in the history of Rome, Lucullus, and drags Italy out of the de- 
spondency in which it crouched, leads it into the ways of the world, 
and persuades it that the best means of forgetting the losses and ruin 
undergone in the civil wars is to recuperate on the riches of the 
cowardly Orientals. As little by little the treasures of Mithri- 
dates, conquered by Lucullus in the Orient, arrive in Italy, Italy 
begins anew . . . to squander in luxury. Pompey, envious of the 
glory of Lucullus, follows his example, conquers Syria, sends new 
treasures to Italy. . . . All the political men in Rome try to make 
money out of foreign countries; those who cannot, like the great, 
conquer an empire, confine themselves to blackmailing the countries 
and petty states that tremble before the shadow of Rome; the courts 
of the secondary kings of the Orient, the court of the Ptolemies at 
Alexandria—all are invaded by a horde of insatiable senators and 
knights, who, menacing and promising, extort money to spend in 
Italy and foment the growing extravagance. . .. The parties in 
Rome rend each other madly, though hail-fellow-well-met in the 
provinces to plunder subjects and vassals. In the midst of this 
vast disorder, Casar, the man of destiny . . . beckons Italy to 
follow him to find success and treasures in regions new—not in 
the rich and fabulous East, but beyond the Alps, in barbarous Gaul, 
bristling with fighters and forests. . . . Finally, a new civil war 
breaks out, terrible and interminable in which classes and families 
fall upon each other anew, to tear away in turn the spoils taken 
together abroad. Out of the tremendous disorder arises at last 
the pacifier, Augustus, who is able gradually, by cleverness and 
infinite patience, to re-establish peace and order. . . . Thereupon 
begins in the whole Empire universal progress in agriculture, indus- 
try, trade, which on a small scale may be compared with what we 
today witness and share . . . the Pax Romana.* 


Here we see Rome’s militaristic substitute for crea- 
tive freedom causing the creative impetus to fall a 
victim to its own predatory skill in satisfying its com- 


1 Characters and Events in Roman History. pp. 18-20. 
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plexity of desires. The creative impetus, itself, we may 
say, suspended the quest of creative freedom in Rome 
while there were lands and peoples to be plundered by 
the Roman egoistic activists. During this period Rome 
did not have to rely on its natural power of material- 
istic creative ability and so had no reason for putting 
the polytheistic gods to a utilitarian test. The gods 
seemed to send what was needful as success after success 
was gained abroad. 


Spiritual Creative Activity in Ancient Rome 
But, at last, war reparations and booty gave out, and 
the egoistic era of militarism came to an end. Then 
began the era of spiritual creative activity which the 
Emperor Augustus stimulated, for, as Gibbon tells us: 


It was easy for him to discover that Rome in her present exalted 
situation had much less to hope than to fear from the chance of 
arms; and that, in the prosecution of remote wars, the undertaking 
became every day more difficult, the event more doubtful and the 
possession more precarious and less beneficial.? 


That is to say, as loot from abroad failed, the 
Romans, in order to survive, were incited by their own 
high sense of utilitarianism to turn to domestic creative 
activities, so long held in abeyance. A middle class 
such as always appears under the spur of spiritual crea- 
tive activity, came into being and grew increasingly 
powerful. Its ways were vulgar, perhaps, showing its 
lack of tradition and education. Its zstheticism, too, 
may have been measured by the fact that silver-plating 
then for the first time was invented, “to give the bour- 
geoisie at moderate prices,” as Ferrero remarks, “the 
sweet illusion of possessing objects of silver.”?? 

But, we are wrong to sneer at this early demand for 

*Op. cit. Vol I, chapter 1, p. 2. 

7 Op. cit. pp. 228-229. 
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an imitation of the aristocratic metal. The invention 
marked the significant, and, indeed, momentous fact 
that the movement of spiritual creative activity at last 
was spreading along the Tiber. That is to say, novel 
and increasing normal desires among the middle class 
were being met by creative productivity instead of by 
foreign plunder or ruthless local confiscations. The 
long dormant Roman capacity for utilitarian creative- 
ness was pushing to the surface and spreading in many 
new directions. 

Simultaneously with the birth of this movement of 
spiritual creative activity, the decay of Roman polythe- 
ism became increasingly evident. “The deities of a 
thousand groves and a thousand streams,” worshiped 
during the long centuries of military successes, began 
to be repudiated when the gods failed to supply new 
booty, compelling the Romans to rely on their own 
creative activities in terms of home products. 

In this favorable environment, monotheistic spiritu- 
giverate'd display its advantages over the material- 
istic failure of polytheism. Rome thus had the choice 
of religion offered under conditions never before so 
advantageous to the spiritual form most helpful to 
creative activity. The creeds of the empire were 
present in what we may call subconscious competition 
for the favor of the creative impetus. Polytheism at 
last had to pass under critical analysis and had not the 
capacity to readjust itself to man’s new spiritual wants 
united with his new materialistic ambitions. Man, feel- 
ing his utilitarian creative power, wished to establish a 
relationship with Pure Spirit emphasizing his own con- 
trol over his personality whereby creative activity is 
best stimulated. 

The Romans, seeking a fresh interpretation of spir- 
ituality and materialism, had, however, become weak- 
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ened by centuries of warfare, and by domestic strife. 
Nevertheless, though their vigor was declining, they 
retained enough vitality to respond to the call of crea- 
tive freedom. With their final fund of energy they 
overthrew polytheism and turned to monotheism, as 
the companion movement of spiritual creative activity. 
But, the full process of readjustment was too difficult 
and too complicated for Rome to carry through in her 
physically debilitated state. The empire collapsed 
under the new conditions of creative activity which 
Rome had begun to create but had not sufficient adapta- 
bility left to control or direct. The triumph of the 
creative impetus, however, had been won. The secure 
way to furthering the quest of creative freedom had 
been found by the Romans and notified to their suc- 
cessors in permanent form before the fall. The road 
often has been cluttered by mistakes and by the creative 
impetus’s inexperiences, since then; and frequently has 
been paved with bad intentions by egoists eae from 
self-assumed omnipotence. But, still it encures,_& 
n 


mre: 


heritage of incalculable value to the world at large; a: 
ca anh of undergoing further evolution simplifying 
man’s understanding of spirituality to the uttermost. 


CHAPTER XV 
MAN AND GOD 


Rome’s desertion of polytheism and acceptance of 
monotheism was a natural change of creed by the crea- 
tive impetus in the interest of creative freedom. It 
was not an artificial, inexplicable alteration in the direc- 
tion of human evolution. True, it was a turning point 
in human progress, unprecedented since the era of 
primeval man’s understanding of pure spirituality, but 
there was no deterministic inevitability in the movement. 

The tendency of polytheistic man has always been 
to move away from divine control over his destiny as 
he has realized the value of his own perseverance 
whereby he, himself, becomes the creator of his per- 
sonality. Monotheism permits, though it does not 
compel, this form of stimulus to creative activity; and 
whether or not man carries his spiritual understandings 
beyond the anthropomorphic conception, monotheistic 
theology can be made to further the quest of creative 
freedom far more effectively than can polytheism, 
which is mechanistic in its beliefs. 

The Romans possessed a sense of creative activity 
to so large a degree that monotheistic possibilities of 
development held near the surface of actuality of their 
own accord. Ancient Rome had a profound realization 
of the value of individual responsibility, which played 
so important a part in Roman military, governmental 
and legal discipline, and which, too, served to elevate 
many a Roman to fame and fortune from the humblest 
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ranks. When to this influence be added the Roman 
inclination toward creative activity, not Rome’s conver- 
sion to Christianity but the reason why it was long 
delayed seems more in need of explanation. 

Rome’s initial intolerance of Christianity was not due 
to the Christian insistence on individual responsibility 
for spiritual salvation nor yet to Christian antagonism 
to polytheism. Both of these progressive movements 
were present in Rome’s own Mithraic religion, which 
we shall examine in a moment. But, Christianity in 
furthering creative freedom, adopted an_abrupt, revo- 
lutionary offensive, challenging polytheism to an imme- 
diate death struggle without quarter in such manner 
as seemed to those in the seats of the mighty to threaten 
the stability of the state and the sacredness and author- 
ity of the imperial power. Hence, despite the expand- 
ing Roman sense of creative freedom, the monothéistic 
advocates of the cross were persecuted before their final 
triumph. But, had Rome not possessed a ferment of 
creative activity, the empire of its own accord would 
not have begun to fall away from polytheism at the 
time it did, when there were no more lands for the 
polytheistic gods to plunder to satisfy Rome’s mate- 
rialistic desires. In that case, the Christian triumph 
might have been postponed or been but partly com- 
pleted. There were, in fact, two movements which 
united in the Roman triumph of monotheism. The 
first was the tentative movement of creative activity in 
pagan Rome, itself, which had begun to destroy Rome’s 
faith in polytheism and was reaching for monotheistic 
meanings before Christianity came into power. The 
second movement was the austere monotheistic doctrine 
and high spiritual value of Christianity itself. These 
two influences converged upon Western civilization and 
advanced the cause of creative freedom by purifying 
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Europe’s spiritual beliefs and freeing man from the 
control exercised over existence by the myriad deities 
of earth and heaven. 

Before Christianity became dominant in Rome, the 
monotheistic inclination of the ancient Romans revealed 
itself in the spread of an adaptive form of the Persian 
worship of Mithra, the sun deity. This creed was part 
of Zoroastrianism and elevated to supreme power the 
“Archangel” Mithra, created, according to Zoroastrian 
belief, by Ahura Mazda to assist in administering the 
world and destroying evil. Mithraism became known 
to the Romans in the first century, B.c., with its original 
polytheistic Persian associations. But, the movement 
of creative activity, struggling for recognition in the 
utilitarian minds of the Romans, caused Mithraism 
gradually to evolve as a new spiritual movement, seek- 
ing what we can only describe as a monotheistic way of 
departure from Rome’s dying polytheism. We must 
not overemphasize the extent of the purity of the mono- 
theistic theology in Mithraism; but the basic fact is that 
the Romans accepted the creed of Mithra with its origi- 
nal polytheistic significance and then attempted to re- 
model it by uniting Mithra and his companion deities 
as a common whole, with monotheistic intent. Thus, 
Professor Franz Cumont says: 


Mithraism, at least in the fourth century (a.p.) had, therefore, 
as its end and aim, the union of all gods and all myths in a vast 
synthesis, . . . Breaking with the Roman principle of the national- 
ity of worship, it would have established the universal dominion 
of Mithra, identified with the invincible sun.} 


Mithraism became especially the religion of the 
Roman soldiers and colonial administrators and spread 
among the slaves and freedmen. That is to say, the 


* The Mysteries of Mithra. p. 187. 
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Mithraic inclination toward monotheism and away from 
polytheistic determinism found its supporters in the 
very classes of Romans where creative activity was least 
suspended. The soldiers and colonial administrators 
personified the nation’s creative activity, in egoistic 
form; and their creative skill in warfare and adminis- 
tration taught them that those who trusted to them- 
selves instead of waiting for the help of the polythe- 
istic gods, won Rome’s battles and increased their own 
personal fortunes. These nationalized centers of ego- 
istic creative activity produced most of Rome’s wealth 
by conquest, loot and war indemnities; while what crea- 
tive activity in terms of materialistic production oc~ 
curred in Rome itself, was predominantly the work of 
slaves and freedmen. So, it was the utilitarian creative 
classes that led the way from the faithless omnipotence 
of the polytheistic gods toward the creative stimulus 
of Mithraism’s monotheistic tendency. 


Christian and Mithraic Similarities 

The Roman creative impetus, departing from poly- 
theism in the new direction of monotheism, hesitated 

in judging between the spiritual values of Mithraism 
eee Caccuani: We can see, however, how strong 
was the desire to find a new spiritual stimulus in Rome 
away from the polytheistic creeds by the fact that Mith- 
raism and Christianity showed much similarity in their 
doctrines, as though a basic form of monotheism, some- 
how, were beginning to arise. Thus, Professor Cumont 
shows that: 


The sectaries of the Persian god, like the Christians, purified 
themselves by baptism; received by a species of confirmation the 
power necessary to combat the spirits of evil; and expected from 
a Lord’s Supper salvation of body and soul. Like the latter, they 
also held Sunday sacred, and celebrated the birth of the Sun on 
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the 25th of December, the same day on which Christmas has been 
celebrated, since the fourth century, at least. They both preached 
a categorical system of ethics, regarded asceticism as meritorious 
and counted among their principal virtues abstinence and continence, 
renunciation and self-control. They both admitted the existence of 
a heaven inhabited by beatified ones, situate in the upper regions, 
and of a hell peopled by demons, situate in the bowels of the earth. 
They both placed a flood at the beginning of history; they both 
assigned as the source of their traditions a primitive revelation; 
_they both firmly believed in the immortality of the soul, in a last 
judgment and in a resurrection of the dead, consequent upon a final 
conflagration of the universe.) 


The sacred mysteries of Mithraism, too, resembled 
Christian forms of worship. In the words of W. J. 
Phythian-Adams: “Christian apologists denounced the 
Mysteries as a most crafty and insidious attack upon 
the Truth, made not, be it observed, by man (human 
plagiarism is never suggested) but by that great Coun- 
terfeiter, the Devil, himself.” * 

Indeed, Justin Martyr accused devils seemingly of 
inspiring Mithraists even to anticipate Christian doc- 
trine, for after describing the eucharist, he adds: “The 
same thing in the mysteries of Mithra, also, the evil 
demons imitated and commanded to be done.” ® 

Here are indications that the evolution of creative 
activity, which caused the Romans to move away from 
polytheism, was accompanied by the development of a 
spiritual symbolism not inconsistent with later accept- 
ance by Christian monotheism; while, too, elements of 
Christian doctrine, as emphasizing monotheistic ideas, 
became incorporated in Rome’s own monotheistic wor- 
ship. In each case, we can see the creative impetus 
enticing Rome still further away from polytheism. 

*Tbid. p. 191. 

* Mithraism. p. 92. 

* Works of Justin Martyr (Oxford: J. H. and James Parker). p. 51. 
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What attracted popular attention to this cause in one 
creed might naturally have crept into the other, copied 
or improved. 

There are many similar suggestions of a spiritual 
affinity causing monotheistic tendencies to incline toward 
one another. Thus, the Zoroastrian Magi were drawn 
to Bethlehem, according to Christian tradition, at the 
birth of Christ; Christianity, itself, has adopted many of _ 
the sacred books of Judaism; while Mohammedanism 
accepts Jewish prophets as its own and recognizes Christ 
acid Dh ophet, too. 

We_must remember that Christianity has_always 
shown a vital spirit of flexibility and power of adapta- 
tion tg its environment, as its many different sectarjan 
doctrines and national schisms demonstrate. Originally, 
Christianity was a reform movement within Judaism, 
apparently having evolved as an effort to curb the ex- 
cessive interest of the Jews in materialism, which had 
become so predominant as to threaten to overwhelm 
spiritual values by religious formalism. The polythe- 
istic Romans, when they examined the Christian creed 
as it was made for Judaism, a_monotheistic religion, 
found certain doctrines adjusted primarily tg reform 
Jewish monotheistic conditions and not to_overthrow 
Gentile polytheism. Christianity, therefore, in its 
struggle to convert Rome and to extend the quest of_ 
creative freedom, underwent processes of readjustment 
in order to strengthen its offensive against the pagan 
deities. 

Furthermore, the Romans, in turning to monotheism, 
were proving faithless to their original spiritual concep- 
tions of polytheism; and humanity, which treasures 
consistency as a form of loyalty to the creative impe- 
tus’s evolutionary accomplishments of the past, likes to 
gloss over its changes in ideals, so that the processes of 
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progress shall appear as amalgamations of the old and 
new rather than as rejections of the old. The Romans, 
in accepting the Jewish creed, therefore, tried to do so 
by improvising articles of faith, and ceremonial 
forms that might to some slight extent at least, con- 
tinue the old Roman understanding of spirituality with- 
out interruption. For polytheism was a movement of 
the creative impetus as well as monotheism; and it had 
possessed high spiritual value in its power of subcon- 
scious suggestion to sensitive personalities. But, the 
creative impetus had gone in the mass as far as the 
element of superstition in polytheism permitted toward 
creative freedom; and so as creative activity sought 
intensification of expression, monotheistic movements 
began to impress their own meanings on polytheistic 
forms. 

The Roman sense of creative activity, in holding 
polytheism Super ey this initiative prepared the way 
for the salvation of creative freedom in Europe by 
means of Christianity; but we must not consider the 
creative impetus as self-consciously aware of the reli- 
gious reform that was being made in the interest of the 
quest of creative freedom. Rather, the creative impe- 
tus, subconsciously striving to further its own movement 
under the specially favorable conditions of Rome’s efh- 
ciency in creating an unprecedentedly versatile utili- 
tarian civilization, began by evolving not only out of the 
polytheistic state of mind but also away from spiritual- 
ity altogether. The creative impetus clung to its new 
sense of self-conscious, individual freedom, not con- 
trolled by the deities; and in ignoring all theological 
dictation inclined as well toward spiritual anarchy. The 
gods, realized as being unable to control human destiny 
in the present, were then understood as never having 
had utilitarian power over humanity in the past. Hence 
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the Romans distrusted spiritual belief in general and 
danger of a spiritual vacuum arose. The polytheistic 
gods, as it were, began to vanish into nothingness before 
a substitute creed fully adjusted to the new spiritual 
needs of the people was accepted. 

The moral degeneracy of the Roman Empire which 
preceded the success of Christianity was due to this 
fact. Materialistic agnosticism prevailed, and the loss 
of the sense of spirituality that had existed under 
polytheism caused a decline in the self-creativeness of 
personality which is the highest objective of creative 
freedom. Self-consciousness is subject to such distrac- 
tions as this, due to the ignorances of its logical meth- 
ods; but its reasoning is wrong when it imagines it has 
gained freedom to do as it pleases by accepting agnos- 
ticism. In reality any such movement of self-conscious- 
ness does no more than destroy existing spiritual stand- 
ards because of their insufficiency; while, thereafter, 
subconsciousness presses forward for new spiritual 
ideals, since without spirituality man cannot exist, for 
man 1s spirit. 

To this extent, we may say, Christianity had its way 
prepared in advance by the Romans. But creating, in 
a new field, a new religion, Christianity had to make its 
own progress by adaptation in its methods of instruc- 
tion. Christianity’s first and most essential work was 
to fit itself into the place being vacated by polytheism 
and destroy polytheism entirely by winning the Romans 
to monotheism; and_then holding them to the new 
monotheistic tenets until the permanent obliteration of 
polytheism was established. The initial theological 
arguments which served this anti-polytheistic purpose 
were left behind when they were no longer needed; 
and Christianity as we shall see, thereafter pressed for- 
ward to extend creative freedom without having to 
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pause to take account of further polytheistic obstacles, 
for none any longer existed. 


Christianity’s Superior Creed 

The eventual triumph of Christianity over Mithraism 
was the triumph of the more effective and purer mono- 
theistic standard, judged both by ability to overwhelm 
polytheism and by the new spiritual values offered in 
exchange for Rome’s lost faith in_the deities of the 
past. Mithraism did not go forth to combat the myriad 
gods as did Christianity; rather the Mithraic way was 
to combine the gods into a centralized deity, the Sun, 
as though by assimilation. This was a serious weakness; 
for from that single form, conceivably the gods might 
later separate and once more become individually domi- 
nant to the harm of creative freedom. Zoroastrianism, 
from which Mithraism sprang, had monotheistic ten- 
dencies, too, but the polytheistic ancestry was too power- 
ful for the reform movement initiated by the genius of 
Zarathustra to overcome, and largely overwhelmed it. 
A similar possibility of atavic degeneracy lurked in 
Mithraism. We do not mean a warning appeared to 
the creative impetus from without itself; but the crea- 
tive impetus was trying to free itself wholly from the 
restraints of polytheistic determinism, which so long 
had held back the quest of creative freedom, and its 
movements, at this time, show it to have had a realiza~ 
tion of the different qualities in the monotheistic values 
it was itself evolving. 

Mithraism was a desertion from polytheism to the 
advantage of creative activity as long as the desertion 
might last. Christianity marked not a_desertion, but_ 
an annihilating attack against polytheism, and itself 
had a monotheistic ancestry to_ strengthen its movement, 
In Christianity, the creative impetus sought to compel 
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Rome’s sense of creative activity to adapt itself to a 
strange monotheistic ic creed having great stimulating 
power for creative ‘creative freedom’s progress, because there 
was_no (0 admixture of polytheism in_ in_its origin. But, in 
Mithraism, , the creative impetus, feeling the incitement 
to creative activity in Rome, had vaguely tried to recon- 
struct a polytheistic creed, of Rome’s own finding, into 
monotheism. In Persia; Mithraism_and_ Christianity 
clashed and Christianity was defeated. That is to say, 
in an -an environment where the sense of creative activity 
was comparatively mediocre Mithraism’s s relationship 
with ith_ polytheism caused its ¢ its acceptance. But, in Rome, 
pent-up creative activ ivity was beginning to_| break forth 
in new strength, and the Roman creative impetus even- 
tually inclined to_the Christian doctrine which better 
offered to o suppress s pol theism p permanently and extend 
the quest of creative freedom. 

“Renan declared if Christianity had been stopped by 
a mortal malady the world would have become Mith- 
raic.. This hypothesis we cannot accept. Had 
Mithraism overwhelmed Christianity in ancient Rome, 
it would have meant that the Roman movement toward 
the extension of creative activity had been checked. 
But, a third monotheistic evolution was yet to come 
forward inspired by Mohammed; and as we shall see 
shortly, it was competent to further creative activity 
to a degree far in excess of Mithraism while it had a 
strong spirit of conquest, as well. Indeed, after Mithra- 
ism had exterminated Christianity in Persia, it was itself 
overwhelmed there with its parent creed, Zoroastrian- 
ism, by the Mohammedans. It is probable that if 
Europe had not risen to the heights demanded by 
Christianity, and had given its allegiance to Mithraism, 


* Marc-Aurele et La Fin du Monde Antique. p. 579. 
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the latter faith would have fallen before the invasion 
of Mohammedanism—not Mohammedanism in its pres- 
ent debased form of fatalism but in its first promise of 
high creative power which we shall analyze shortly; 
and European creative activity thus newly aroused, we 
may believe eventually would have turned back to 
Christianity as the more potent creed. 

Whatever other defeats Christianity might have suf- 
fered in addition to those which in actualit mark its 
early his tory, ry, Christian p progress could not have been 
permanently checked if the creative impetus had per- 
sisted in n extending t the « quest of creative freedom, For, 
the fundamental factors of ‘Christ’s creed provide a 
permanent basis for the joint. development of utili- 
tarian creative activity and of individual spiritual per- per- 
sonality such as no other formal religious teaching has 
ever. prac to mankind. ~The. Christian doctrines of 
brotherly love and of peace on earth, ee will to men, 
are eon y interpreted as. parts of theo ogical doctrine, 
having only a spiritual meaning anc and being without pur- pur- 
pose 1n earthly utilitarian aftairs. Chats insistence on. 
these principles has a as a_profoundl materialistic signifi- 
cance; for were they to be ye adopted by the world at. 
large as as eventually they must be, if creative freedom 
is to reach full fruition, they “would permit spiritual 
creative a activ vity to progress in terms ns of u utilitarian pro: pros- 
perit rity, beyond any known basis for ¢ comparison. When 
we love our enemies, 5, we cease engaging in_egoistic 
creative activities at_the expense of others; and when 
we do to others as we Sr ike them to do to us, we 
co-operate with them in the furtherance of i individual 
poke ment of personality and productive capacity. 
The fecha of Christ, in ee Serr embodies the 
highest. ee rules ‘for extending creative activity 
to ee utmost. That is to say, Christian stian principles in_ in 
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SO 


Utilitarianism of Christianity 

We think of Christianity as a_purely religious spir- 
itual movement _of salvation in opposition to or indif- 
ferent to the materialistic affairs of earthly existence, 
because we interpret materialism in terms of egoistic 
creative activity, and because we are still at times under 
the influence of the early doctrinal emphasis which 
was used to exterminate polytheism as the primal requi- 
site of | Christianity’s success. There are certain New 
Testament verses which appear to deny the utilitarian 
influence of Christianity by directing man not to store 
up for the morrow, but to trust to omnipotence to pro- 
vide. We must remember, however, that Christianity 
in its origin was an orthodox movement carrying a mes- 
sage to a people considering themselves God’s chosen 
race. The injunction, therefore, seems but a form of 
poetic license in its emphasis. That is, seeking to 
impress upon the Jews the necessity for associating 
more spirituality with their materialism, the instruction 
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not to lay up for the morrow we may interpret as 
meaning that since God had the Jews under his special 
charge, their exclusive interest in materialistic success 
to iad detriment of the expansion of their spiritual per- 
sonalities, was unnecessary from the standpoint of self- 
preservation. This is the apparent meaning of St. 
Matthew, vi: 31-32, where the significance is really in 
the parenthetical explanation at the end: 


Therefore, take no thought saying, what shall we eat? or, what 
shall we drink? or wherewithal shall we be clothed? (For after 
all these things do the Gentiles seek.) 


Literal trust in omnipotence for utilitarian success 
while we take no thought of the morrow is not consistent 


creative freedom; and egoistic nationalism often is 
Christianity’s limit of influence. But, the characteristic 
mark of Christian nations is materialistic creative activ- 
ity, coupled with an ever-expanding desire to spread 
economic prosperity among increasing numbers of peo- 
ple. By this standard, Christianity shows itself to have 
evolved so as to have become predominantly the spir- 
itual accompaniment of utilitarian success. So well, 
indeed, does the world understand Christianity in spir- 
itual terms of creative freedom, that if a Christian 
nation obtains egoistic material advantages at the ex- 
pense even of a_non-Christian nation, Christians are 
charged with having betrayed their faith. Christian 
missionaries abroad are increasingly accepting the jus- 
tice of this reproach and do not hesitate to condemn 
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their fellow-Christians at home for egoistic political 
policies which may work “contrary to_the_spread of 
international spiritual creative activity. 

It is a striking demonstration of the high material- 
istic c idealism of Christianity that Christian mission- 
aries in Areas fields predominantly engage in efforts 
to stimulate utilitarian production among the people 
to whom the they preach the gospel of Christ. Christian 
enn mission movements, with_ “scarcely an excep- 
tion, seek to_ to establish schools and hospitals in in alien 
lands or otherwise tr try to “elevate the inhabitants to a 
higher plane as centers of_spiritual creative activity. 
Salvation of _s souls is not considered a sufficient end 
in itself; but the converts are e taught how to make ‘the 
most_out of their lives in_utilitarian terms. This 
movement is, indeed, no more than the normal out- 
come of monotheism furthering the quest of creative 
freedom. 

Ku Hung-Ming, a Confucian scholar with a higher 
understanding of zstheticism than of creative activity, 
ironically comments on Christian materialism, quite 
misunderstanding its true significance: 


I have been present at many interviews which Christian mis- 
sionaries in China have had with Viceroys, Governors and all 
classes of mandarins, and yet I have never once heard the all- 
importance of the righteousness that is in Christianity taken as the 
topic of conversation. All the talk was about railways, SEL, 
finance, medicine, technical education and anti-footbinding. 1 


That is to say, the missionaries in China are trying 
to stimulate creative > activity among ‘the men n and free- 
dom to develop p personality among the women. 

‘In seeing human materialistic welfare as as_a spiritual 
fact, Christianity. is_emphasizing the s spirituality _o of 
the ‘individual from the standpoint of primitive hu- 


TT, The Wee of a Chinese Oxford Movement, 2nd edition. p. 30. 
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manity’s immediacy of spiritual knowledge. Chris- 

tian doctrinal theology may aver the same conclusion 

in its own terms by declaring that Christianity is return- 

ing to the knowledge that Adam, personifying the first, 
of the human race, had of God_ before humanity lost_ 
its full understanding of Pure Spirit. Christ’s per- 

sistent comparison of heaven to little children bears the 
same interpretation. Christ’s meaning apparently was 
that spirituality is not known to us through the logical 

processes of sophisticated maturity, but_comes through 

the immediacy of knowledge within ourselves; that is to_ 
say, by those subconscious processes which guide chil- 

dren and equally guided mankind during the child- 

hood of the race, 


Christianity and Primitive Spirituality 

In some such sense, Christianity is evolving in a great 
circle of time back to the very beginning of man’s 
spiritual knowledge. Thus, Christianity, as the reli- 
gion of the great utilitarian nations of the Western 
World, ever more persistently seeks to develop spiritual 
spontaneity instead_of doctrinal mechanism in_its be- 
lievers; for, until man is free to_realize his individual 
relationship with God, as primitive humanity realized 
it, he is not free to progress to_the utmost in creative 
activity, because his self-reliance is curtailed. 

If we compare pure Shinto—as representing the in- 
nate sense of spirituality which primitive man pos- 
sessed—with the present evolutionary trend of Christi- 

pemennion “4° ° . oe . . 
anity, we find striking similarities of tendencies_in both 
to emphasize the dictates of the heart or conscience as 
having spiritual authority exceeding doctrinal formal- 
ism. Here seems to be evidence that the same spiritual 
understandings which were subconsciously known to_ 


primitive man, originator of the human movement of 
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creative freedom, but which were largely lost during 
the mechanical middle period of human evolution, are 
now being recovered by modern man, rescuer of creative 
freedom from mechanistic trust in_omnipotent deter- 
minism. The subtle, subconscious appeal which primi- 
tive spirituality 1s making to_Christianity—perhaps 
without there being as_yet self-conscious realization 
of the fact—is apparent, for instance, in such forms as_ 
the analysis of Shinto in Galen M. Fisher’s Creative 
Forces in Japan. Special importance attaches to Mr. 
Fisher’s volume in this connection because it was used 
as a textbook by the Sunday schools of America and 
Canada, in 1923, in connection with the Christian mis- 
sionary education movement. Mr. Fisher, for many 
years a Christian worker in Japan, and an authority on 
Japanese religious and philosophic doctrines, says: 


Who shall deny that the Christian Church in Japan and else- 
where would be the gainer by incorporating the true and beautiful 
aspects of Shinto shorn of superstition and narrow nationalism? 4 


And again, he declares: 


Like the exquisite shrines standing in groves apart, the Shinto 
faith seems to dwell apart from the bustle and strife of real life. 
Not an iota of its beauty, its mysticism, its reverence for nature and 
for past generations should be lost. ‘They all can be conserved and 
treasured by the Christian.” 


Here, coupled with the subconscious appreciation of 
the element of man’s original primeval knowledge of 
spirituality, which exists in Shinto, is represented the 
materialistic factor—“the bustle and strife of real 
life”—which evolved later and whose obstacles to the 


*Published by the Missionary Education Movement of the United 
States and Canada and the Central Committee on the United Study of 
Foreign Missions. p. 112. 

* Ibid. p. 112; 
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progress of creative activity resulted, as we have shown, 
in the evolution of religious creeds and dogmas. Primi- 
tive man felt none of “the bustle and strife of real 
life” as self-conscious obstacles to his progress, because 
he was able to satisfy his desires by his own individual 
efforts. The very fact that modern man is becoming 
increasingly competent to meet the problems of “the 
bustle and strife of real life” is one of the principal 
reasons why there is so noticeable a return to individual- 
ism in terms of spirituality resembling primitive man’s 
own attitude toward life. But, while modern man sub- 
consciously is finding his way back to this primeval 
attitude of spiritual purity, self-consciousness still is 
puzzled by the movement. So, it is natural for Mr. 
Fisher to say: 


Shinto is lacking in any clear idea of God, and, therefore, of 
moral responsibility, of either sin or salvation.} 


In this analysis we encounter the fact that despite 
the modern tendency to revive the primeval viewpoint 
of spirituality, yet there is often self-conscious em- 
barrassment at finding primitive man so close to God 
as to prevent a clear differentiation between man as 


ibid. pl itt. 
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the son of God, is the individual descendant of Pure 
Spirit; and it is here that Christianit by t throwing in— in- 
creasing stress on the individual as poneth his own spir- 
itual uide, is is 3 in_ fact, making the individual account- 
able for his own “moral responsibility’—as Shinto 
shows primeval “man understood pure spirituality to_ 
imply. 

Thus, Dean Inge, of St. Paul’s Cathedral, London, 
the frankest analyst of n modern Christianity among the 
clergy of of the Church of Englan d, declares “the Bible 
has never really been the reli igion fe Protestants.” He 
explains his meaning in words which might be used 
without change to express the subconscious spiritual 
understanding of primitive man, as Shinto has pre- 
served it: 


The seat of authority in_religion is_for_them 2m _ (Christian Prot- 
estants) the_inner light, the inspiration of the individual. . 
No vagaries ; of fanatical or unbalanced visionaries alter the faa 
that for the Protestant the conscience and spiritual experience of the 
Christian individual 2 are the foundation < of faith and morals. This 
is being more > fully recognized in our time than ever before. The 
center of gravity in religion has shifted from authority to ‘_experi- 
ence, and the battle between faith “and. unbelief has completely 
changed its ; ground. dt 


Here is a doctrine not limited to any Christian 
creed. However man may apply himself to religious 
rites or whoever man may regard as the spiritual head 
of his church on ete man_ nevertheless reco ognizes 
within himself an “inner light.” Wherever creative 
activity is is strongly felt and spontaneity of individual 
effort. prevails, the modern ¢ Christian trusts t. to his heart 
and conscience to guide him in the crises of his [ife, 


* “Religion in the Future” (4ilantic Monthly, Feb. 1925). p. 197. 
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whether they be spiritual or_material, though he may 
turn to others for advice, as well’ In thus 1 responding 
to the “inner light,” modern man is now coming to 
know God as_primeva]l man knew Him when the race 


was so near to its spiritual source of being. 


CHAPTER XVI 
THE SPIRIT OF EAST AND WEST 


Five hundred years before the rise of Christianity, 
Buddhism might have served the cause of creative free- 
dom; but it succumbed everywhere except in Shinto 
Japan to mechanistic interpretations of Karma and 
to denial of the reality of existence. The doctrine of 
Karma is based not only on causality resulting from 
the activities of past generations. It may be interpreted 
to mean also that the individual, besides being under 
the influence of the Karma of the past, can create 
by his own activities what may be called Lesser Karma, 
which affects himself and his descendants. 

Here, in reality, is a mingling of the principle of 
heredity and the power of the creative impetus in pur- 
suing creative activities. That is to say, Karma, of 
itself, is not pessimistic and fatalistic, as is frequently 
alleged. By the principle of the Lesser Karma, the 
individual has creative power of his own, whereby his 
acts influence himself and the future. William James, 
a stanch defender of creative activity, declared: 


As I apprehend the Buddhist doctrine of Karma, I agree in prin- 
ciple with that. All supernaturalists admit that facts are under 
the judgment of higher law; but for Buddhism, as I interpret it, 
-and for religion generally, as far as it remains unweakened by 
transcendentalist metaphysics, the word “judgment” . . . carries 

- execution with it, is i rebus as well as post rem, and operates 
“causally” as partial factor in the total fact. 


‘Varieties of Religious Experience. pp. 522-523. 
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By this interpretation, external omnipotent power 
does not pronounce arbitrary judgment in the name of 
Karma, but judgment and execution are in the occur- 
rence itself, and so are part of the cause of the result. 
Karma, thus interpreted as implying that whatever we 
do has its inexorable consequence, may possess high dis- 
ciplinary value; for each individual being responsible 
for his own Lesser Karma, is thereby responsible for his 
hereditary contributions to the next generation, as well 
as responsible for his own efforts to mold his personal- 
ity. Viewed from this standpoint, Karma may advance 
the cause of creative freedom. 

But, Karma also may be interpreted pessimistically 
and fatalistically, if its more fundamental meaning is 
rejected as being too hard and painful to accept. Man 
persistently searches for excuses for his failures; and 
Karma lends itself to an easy theory of extenuation by 
holding the past responsible for so much of our present 
disabilities that we cannot be blamed if we do not over- 
come the difficulties of progress. Buddhism, indeed, 
early in its history, fell a victim to this form of fatal- 
ism as it spread among people deficient in creative activ- 
ity who turned to the mechanism of idolatry. But, 
a thousand years after the birth of Buddhism in India, 
it moved overland into Japan. There it encountered 
the influence of Shinto and evolved anew toward opti- 
mism and a creative interpretation of Karma. 

Buddhism’s implication that by attaining Buddha- 
hood, man enters into the complete quiescence of Nir- 
vana, shows how its founders subconsciously realized 
the meaning of the extinction of absolute freedom. In 
Nirvana, personality is liberated from all parts, desires, 
and conditions, and becomes absolutely free, or extin- 
guished. Nirvana thus may be interpreted as the primi- 
tive Oriental interpretation of absolute freedom, into 
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which modern science seems preparing to extinguish 
mechanical matter. Subconsciously realizing absolute 
freedom’s extermination of parts, Buddhism makes this 
the only permanence and the ultimate finality, instead 
of conceiving it as the precommencement of life. We 
have seen that cause and effect—that is to say, Karma— 
cannot emerge from absolute freedom, or cannot have 
a beginning without the presence of spontaneous pure 
creativeness. But, Buddhism ignores the problem of a 
beginning; and so, pure creativeness, overcoming abso- 
lute freedom in the interest of creative freedom, found 
no place in early Buddhist philosophy. Nevertheless, 
Lesser Karmas also become inexplicable without crea- 
tiveness; but Buddhism has not paused before this 
dilemma, for outside Japan it seeks to get rid of indi- 
viduality, not to stress self-creativeness, which suggests 
the possibility of immortality. 

Buddhism’s beautiful spirit of mercy, compassion, 
loving-kindness, the five precepts and the eightfold 
path, We the moral behests of Chactana, can serve 
to sustain spiritual creative activity. But, the general 
theological purpose of Buddhism is to console man, 
the victim of causality, for his misfortune in having to 
exist at all, in any form whatever; and to help him to 
escape from creative activity and rejoin his source in 
Pure Spirit. Under this influence, Buddhism has turned 
mechanical and pessimistic, except in Shinto Japan, 
where creative activity has caused many changes in 
interpretations of the original teaching. 


Buddhism’s Encounter With Shinto 


For centuries before the arrival of Buddhism, the 
Japanese had accustomed themselves to meeting their 
desires by individual creative effort. Japan’s limited 
area and environment did not stimulate a wide versa- 
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tility of creative activities in the past. The Japanese 
have always believed their safety rested upon restricted 
contact with the outside world. Japan’s independence 
was saved by this instinct; and though there has resulted 
a loss of continuous utilitarian intermixtures with other 
nations, nevertheless, within their islands, the Japanese 
have held fast to creative freedom in terms satisfying 
to themselves. Their sensitive estheticism, however, 
has served to check that intense devotion to materialistic 
productivity which is so characteristic of Western civili- 
zation; and in analyzing Japanese creative activity we 
must not fail to allow for its esthetic as well as its 
utilitarian form in order to arrive at the total sum, 
though these two factors of creative freedom have 
not yet been fully co-ordinated in Japan. 

China extended to Japan in the first centuries of the 
Christian era the influence of an aged civilization begin- 
ning to sit down to garrulous discussions, in the belief 
that words are things. The Japanese examined the 
offering from China in the manner of Japan’s investiga- 
tions of Western civilization a thousand and more 
years later. Japan created afresh from the borrowed 
ideas, as do all nations where a deep sense of creative 
activity prevails; and if Japan then as now may not 
have known quite when to stop, nevertheless, on the 
authority of Brinkley, “it is certain that China in the 
ninth century had little to teach Japan in the matter 
either of material or moral civilization.” * 

The basic principles of Shinto show the Japanese 
were loyal to creative freedom in this period. But, the 
austere simplicity of Shinto’s subconscious sense of 
spirituality has not sufficient logical sophistication to 
devise plausible and transient theories to account for 

* History of the Japanese People. p. 241. 
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the materialistic difficulties that ever arise as self-con- 
sciousness evolves increasingly complex human desires. 
Pure Shinto not being a doctrinal religion, is not at ease 
with mysticism; but it reaches the highest form of | 
spiritual intuition, and we may call its attitude toward 
existence omni-spiritual. We cannot consider it panthe- 
istic, because it emphasizes the reality of individuality. 
It is, in fact, the only surviving part of the primeval 
tree of pure subconscious spirituality from which all 
religions have grown their doctrinal foliage in response 
to man’s appeals for omnipotent help, consolation, and 
shelter. 

With increasing contact between Japan’s naive spir- 
itual naturalness and Chinese sophistication, overripe 
and falling, the Japanese developed desires for self- 
conscious explanations of life’s baffling obstacles to 
the progress of the descendants of the gods. Buddhism, 
making its way into Japan with formal religious offer- 
ings, provided both a stimulus to theological education 
and the education itself. Shinto, possessing no theo- 
logical suppositions, retained its subconscious spiritual 
power, while Buddhism, modified by Shinto, became the 
self-conscious religion of Japan. The two forms of 
spirituality, existing side by side in modern Japan, offer 
an invaluable field for studying man’s original subcon- 
scious spiritual intuition of his source in Pure Spirit, 
and his later self-conscious movement toward recon- 
ciling the difficulties of creative activity with spirituality. 
But, Western investigators, victims of materialistic logic, 
hesitate to turn to subconscious knowledge of spiritu- 
ality; while modern Japanese critics, for the most part, 
dislike to bare their souls even to themselves, and con- 
ceal their spiritual intuitions by taking refuge in self- 
conscious Western logic or accentuated nationalism. 
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Western Misunderstandings of Shinto 


Shinto was the subject of discussion by the Asiatic 
Society of Japan—whose membership is predominantly 
European—in Tokyo, in 1874, twenty years after Japan 
had been opened to the Western World. The British 
Minister, Sir Harry Parkes, 


expressed the disappointment which he in common with others had 
felt in being unable to learn what Shintoism was. Japanese in 
general seemed utterly at a loss to describe it. . . . If it worked 
great results or had ever taken deep hold on the religious feelings 
of the Japanese people, it would scarcely have been superseded so 
completely as it had been by Buddhism.1 


A Christian missionary, Rev. Dr. Brown, 


said he could but reiterate Sir Harry Parkes’s statement, for so far 
as he could learn, Shintoism was in no proper sense of the term a 
religion. It would be strange if during a residence of more than 
fourteen years in Japan he had not endeavoured to inform himself 
upon this subject, but as had been said by the President, Dr. Hep- 
burn, his search for information in the literature of the country 
had been poorly rewarded, unless he counted the discovery of the 
emptiness of Shintoism as compensation for his pains. ... The 
Kojiki is the only work that professedly treats of the subject in 
extenso. . . . The Kojiki contains no system of morals, discusses 
no ethical questions, prescribes no ritual nor points to any god or 
gods as objects of worship. All the essentials of a religion are 
wanting in Shintoism. . . . Buddhism appeals to men’s religious 
susceptibilities and has long been the popular faith, but Shintoism 
has nothing in it that comes down to men’s hearts.” 


That is to say, the Western World, while dazzling 
Japan by materialistic knowledge, had become so con- 
fused spiritually by religious formalism that it could 
not understand humanity’s original sense of spiritual 
purity which has ever been present in Shinto and which 


* Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Japan, Vol. II. 
? [bid. 
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still continues to baffle Western logicians. Some West- 
ern critics condemn Shinto as a militaristic stimulus. 
But, this judgment rather recalls the militaristic inter- 
pretation placed by the Turkish government on the 
hymn, “Onward, Christian soldiers, marching as to 
war,” sung by Armenians, which Sir Charles Eliot re- 
cords, was prohibited as seditious." Shinto may stimu- 
late Japanese nationalism, for Japan’s first national con- 
sciousness was itself created by the spiritual ancestral 
union taught by Shinto, as Noritake Tsuda has pointed 
out.” But, Shinto’s reminder of mankind’s primeval 
understanding of Pure Spirit is as superior to national- 
ism as the spirituality of Christianity is superior to the 
theory of the divine right of kings. 

Shotoku Taishi, regent of the Empress Suiko, who 
placed Buddhism on a permanent basis in Japan in the 
seventh century, is credited in the Taishiden Hochu 
with having defined the differences between Shinto, 
Confucianism and Buddhism in this way: 


Shinto, since its roots spring from the Kami, came into existence 
simultaneously with the heaven and earth, and thus expounds the 
origin of human beings. Confucianism, being a system of moral 
principles, is coeval with the people and deals with the middle 
stage of humanity. Buddhism, the fruit of principles, arose when 
the human intellect matured. It explains the last stage of man. 


Here was in reality an effort to differentiate between 
the pure spirituality of primitive times and the later 
intellectualist development of religion, following the 
recognition of moral principles, which, as we have seen, 
man evolves to further the cause of spiritual creative 
activity. ‘There is a modern note in Shotoku Taishi’s 

* Turkey in Europe. pp. 401-402. 

*Personal information from Dr. Tsuda, Curator of Religion in 


the Imperial Museum, Tokyo. 
* Brinkley’s History of the Japanese People. pp. 132-133. 
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explanation, in keeping with the remarkable character 
of this seventh-century progressive leader, whose ‘“Sev- 
enteen-Article Constitution,” drawn up in the year 604, 
is fit to rank with present-day proclamations of national 
liberty. But, the last stage of man is not, in fact, rep- 
resented by the religion of the human intellect; for 
man is turning from intellectualist theology. Man 
is now seeking a restatement of spirituality in primal 
terms. The human intellect under the domination 
of self-consciousness in religious formalism has mis- 
interpreted subconscious knowledge of spirituality. But, 
Shotoku Taishi, holding to Shinto while embracing 
Buddhism, intermingled the two viewpoints; and in 
this respect is entitled to be ranked as a neomodernist, 
recognizing man’s primeval subconscious spiritual intui- 
tions as establishing humanity’s origin in Pure Spirit, 
with its implication of creative activity. 

Throughout the evolution of Buddhism in Japan, 
Shinto’s powerful influence has always held religion to 
this basic principle, which we see emphasized in the 
monistic development of Japanese Buddhist sects. The 
first great religious genius in Japan, Kobo Daishi, tried 
to unite Shinto with Buddhism. He founded the Bud- 
dhist Shingon sect, in the ninth century, which accepts 
the principle of monism, as Dainichi. Man, in the 
body, as yoga, thinking and speaking, is Dainichi; and 
Dainichi is the universe. 

But the philosophic complications of such principles, 
which are stated in mystical terms, make popular un- 
derstanding of religion difficult; and so a religious 
reformation arose in Japan in the thirteenth century, to 
popularize theology. This movement, by responding 
to the Japanese spirit of creative activity, held Bud. 
dhism to simple monistic beliefs. Thus, Honen Shonin, 
founder of the Jodo sect, and Shinran Shonin, founder 
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of the Shin sect, taught salvation by faith in Amida 
Buddha. Nichiren, founder of the Nichiren sect, 
taught that Buddha Shakamuni was the only saviour 
in this world. The Zen sect, which in various aspects 
is a simplified form of Shingon, developed its austere 
implication of man’s own self as the paramount center 
of spirituality. 

Dr. Tasuku Harada, sometime president of the Chris- 
tian Doshisha University in Japan, has pointed out that 
“in its most powerful and popular features, Japanese 
Buddhism is altogether distinct from the Buddhism of 
Gautama, the first great founder.” ‘Nirvana, extinc- 
tion of passion, nothingness,” has been displaced in. 
Japanese Buddhist sects; and Dr. Harada adds: “A 
belief in immortality and in a heaven of conscious hap- 
piness prevails among by far the majority of Buddhists 
Wejapan.” | 

Riusaku Tsunoda, sometime professor in the Shingon 
college at Kyoto, gives the following nationalistic dif- 
ferentiations of Buddhism: 


Indian Buddhism is the Buddhism of meditation; Chinese 
Buddhism is the Buddhism of dialectics and systematization; and 
Japanese Buddhism is the Buddhism of pragmatism. 


Buddhism’s Creative Evolution in Japan 


That is to say, Japanese Buddhism has adjusted 
itself to the practical problems of creative activity which 
exist in Japan. Its sects have evolved new doctrinal 
forms under the stimulus of Shinto’s subconscious influ- 
ence on the Japanese mind. Doctrines destructive of 
creative activity have been dropped altogether or so 
lightly emphasized as not to exert the predominant 
influence of pessimism which Buddhism elsewhere ex- 


* Faith of Japan. pp. 110-112. 
? Personal information. 
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presses. So, in the East as in the West, the interrela- 
tionship between increasing creative activity and reli- 
gious monistic or monotheistic evolution is sustained. 
The two movements, indeed, are but different aspects 
of the creative impetus, ever seeking to extend creative 
freedom by materialistic productivity while holding to 
spirituality as the origin of existence in individualistic 
terms. 

The thirteenth-century Buddhist reformation in 
Japan was accompanied by a progressive Shinto move- 
ment, formally separating the Mikado from responsi- 
bility for government and so freeing the creative im- 
petus from possible entanglements with omnipotent 
determinism. Shinto teaches that all men become kami, 
or gods, on their death. It is natural, therefore, for 
self-conscious logic, starting from this primeval sub- 
conscious knowledge, to confer on the ruler of men, 
the Mikado, heavenly rank before his death, since his 
position seems so near to heaven. So, Shinto regards 
the Mikado as divine. But, were self-conscious reli- 
gious logic to carry this idea to its extreme, the Mikado 
must be imagined to have omnipotent knowledge for 
guiding his subjects, and individual development of 
creative activity would be gravely handicapped. But, 
Shinto has never taught its followers to petition the 
kami for utilitarian favors, as we have previously 
shown; and the Shinto deification of the Mikado was 
never more than a movement to symbolize Pure Spirit 
in human form, as a Western monarch symbolizes his 
nation in human form. But, Buddhism—though now 
showing an increasing flexibility and more progressive 
inclinations in Japan, somewhat as Christianity is doing 
in the West—pressed misinterpretations of subconscious 
spirituality upon the Japanese during its early period 
of evolution. Some of Buddhism’s alien mechanism 
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remains still in Japan, tending to check the spontaneity 
of Japan’s creative evolution; and Shinto’s natural crea- 
tive force, while optimistically influencing Buddhism, 
has doubtless lost part of its primitive virility through 
association with Buddhism formalism and through asso- 
ciation, too, with the mechanical character of Chinese 
culture which has debased Buddhism in China. Indeed, 
F. V. Dickins asserts that: 


It may well be doubted whether the introduction of Chinese 
civilization—in the wake of Buddhism or otherwise—was not a 
distinct, though inevitable misfortune for Japan.? 


How Shinto Evaded King-Gods 


We can observe in Tibet how the Buddhist concep- 
tion of king-gods has destroyed creative activity. But, 
Japan evolved a way of escape from any such mortal 
corruption when Yoritomo Minamoto, in 1192, estab- 
lished the shogunate system of government, which is 
Shinto in its creative conception of separating material 
affairs of state from omnipotent spiritual control. After 
the establishment of the shogunate, the Mikado dwelt 
in seclusion in one capital, revered as the divine em- 
bodiment on earth of omnipotent Pure Spirit, without 
authority over materialistic activities; while the shogun, 
from another capital, was the country’s materialistic 
ruler, embodying as it were, the creative impetus mov- 
ing toward creative freedom away from the omnipo- 
tence of Pure Spirit. 

Self-consciously, Yoritomo sought personal advan- 
tage for himself and the Minamoto family in organ- 
izing the shogunate; but subconsciously, he was the 
prime mover in a normal evolutionary development 
under the creative influence of Shinto. Otherwise the 
nation would not have adjusted itself to the new condi- 


* Primitive and Medieval Japanese Texts. Vol. I, p. XXV. 
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tion as spontaneously as it did. In the fourteenth 
century, the Mikado Go-Daigo attempted to overthrow 
the shogunate and secure all power for himself, as 
omnipotent material ruler. He was dethroned and 
fled from Kyoto, the spiritual capital, only to find him- 
self later restored to the Kyoto throne. But, opposition 
against him as the material ruler of the country in- 
creased and a host of fresh fighters, defending the 
shogunate, marched on Kyoto. Go-Daigo called a 
conference of his lieutenants. All urged a retreat ex- 
cept one, Fujiwara Kiyotada, who declared “all pre- 
vious successes had been achieved by divine aid, which 
took no account of numerical disparity.” * 

Go-Daigo, relying on this advice, which implied that 
not human creative activity but omnipotent direction 
from above would save him, decided to oppose the 
foe. He was defeated and his principal followers were 
slain. Go-Daigo fled and never thereafter regained his 
throne. Go-Daigo testifies to what might have hap- 
pened in Japan as a normal procedure of government 
if the Mikado, as the embodiment of omnipotent Pure 
Spirit on earth, had not been isolated from control of 
practical affairs. Instead of stimulating creative activ- 
ity, by encouraging self-reliance and trust in oneself, 
omnipotent aid, such as Fujiwara Kiyotada prophesied 
would help ce -Daigo, might have been invoked con- 
stantly, evolving king-gods like those of Tibet, to the 
undoing of Japan’s sense of creative freedom. 

Japan avoided the Fujiwara Kiyotada conception of 
omnipotent interferences in human activities by con- 
tinuing to support the shogunate and holding fast to it 
until the revolution of 1867, which established modern 
constitutional government in Japan. Thereafter, the 

*Brinkley’s History of the Japanese People. p. 394. 
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Mikado engaged in creative activities by means of 
advice to the responsible rulers of the country, while 
at the same time he symbolized Pure Spirit by his 
title and rank. 

We must not regard Shinto as having provided rules 
of inevitable success for creative freedom in Japan. 
Shinto has no principle of omnipotence. The evolution 
of Shinto shows waverings and failures as well as suc- 
cessful results. Inevitability is a sign of mechanism. 
The Japanese often have been thrown back by matter’s 
resistance to the progress of creative freedom; and 
Shinto at times has seemed obliterated, from a surface 
view. But, beneath the surface, Shinto has always 
been sustained by the spirit of disciplined spiritual 
self-reliance. The Japanese samurai sword has a spir- 
itual significance; for it is in origin not a warlike 
weapon, but a weapon to preserve justice, passed to 
earth from the Shinto Plain of High Heaven. The 
subconscious attitude toward this belief in the spiritu- 
ality of material power has been sustained by Shinto 
and itself has helped to preserve Shinto’s sensitiveness 
to creative freedom. Calls for revivals of material- 
istic power and creative activity in Japan have accom- 
panied renewal of self-conscious interest in Shinto. 
Dormant Shintoism has been reflected in dormant 
activity. 

The most recent Shinto renaissance in Japan carried 
with it the establishment of constitutional govern- 
ment, the period known as the Meiji era, when Japan 
modernized herself overnight. An Oriental interpre- 
tation of the part Shinto played in this movement 
appears in the introduction to Okakura Kakuzo’s Ideals 
of the East written by Nivedita, of Ramakrishna- 
Vivekananda: 
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It has been by a recrudescence of Shintoism, the primitive reli- 
gion of Yamato, shorn of Buddhistic elements, that the greatness of 
the Meiji period seems to have been accomplished? 


The influence of Shinto’s spirit of creative activity in 
overcoming the tendency of Buddhism to concentrate 
man’s interest on his future spiritual status rather than 
on his duty to creative freedom, we may liken to the 
influence of European creative activity upon Christian- 
ity. Indeed, the Buddhist and Shinto reform movements 
in thirteenth-century Japan were contemporaneous with 
a similar evolution of Christianity which gave creative 
freedom in Europe a new stimulus. 


The Turmng Poimt in European Christianity 

For more than a thousand years after the struggle 
between polytheism and Christianity began in Europe, 
the creative impetus was restrained from furthering 
the quest of creative freedom by the Christian doctrine 
of omnipotent control over human affairs. Early Chris- 
tianity taught that material satisfactions, as_ends in 
themselves, were valueless compared with man’s future 
salvation. This doctrine was accepted literally, and 
divine interventions in earthly matters, regarded as be- 
yond controversy, were yet interpreted to be entirely for 
spiritual purposes. The emphasis upon the paramount 
importance of man’s future spiritual welfare had large 
value in assisting in the rout of polytheism, whose ranks 
had first been broken by increasing distrust among poly- 
theists in the ability of their deities to give man utili- 
tarian satisfactions. Immortality had long been_dis- 
cussed under polytheism; and the road in this respect 
had been cleared for Christianity’s doctrine that spiritual 
satisfactions throughout the infinity of future time 


— 


were infinitely more important than the few years of | 
-P. XIX, 
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earthly utilitarian satisfactions. The plea to man to 
save his soul from perpetual torture for future rewards 
of bliss was made at a time when the pagan gods were 
being despoiled of their ability to save even themselves 
from the growing skepticism of their former worship- 
ers. Polytheism collapsed in the end before this creed, 
and the eventual cause of creative freedom was served 
by the firm foundation thus created by monotheism. 

But, for the time being, monotheism centered human- 
ity’s interest upon Pure Spirit instead of upon creative 
freedom; and the growing Roman sensitiveness to 
creative activity, after assisting in the establishment of 
Christianity, became temporarily entombed. The crea- 
tive impetus could make little utilitarian progress when 
man_believed God would provide for those who ac- 
cepted Christianity in this world while they were wait- 
ing to_be_called to the next. 

This intensification of spirituality was personified in 
the character of St. Francis of Assisi, who died in 1226, 
the last of the immaterialists. The power of the St. 
Francis type, in an era of egoistic materialism, when 
utilitarian ruthlessness dominates, and man forgets his 
origin in pure creativeness, may be profoundly bene- 
ficial. It may save humanity from exclusive concern 
in materialistic productivity, which hampers the self- 
creativeness of personality. But, in the thirteenth cen- 
tury, Europe was trying to work toward creative free- 
dom and away from omnipotent determinism. St. 
Francis, therefore, despite the reverence shown him, 
was antagonized by the creative activists of his time and 
within his own order. We may read the reason by 
turning to Father Giles, companion of St. Francis, who 
records that: 


The ant was not so pleasing to St. Francis as other living things 
because of the great diligence she hath in gathering together and 
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storing up in time of summer a treasure of grain for the winter; 
but he was wont to say that the birds pleased him much more, 
because they laid not up one day for the next. 


Creative freedom must be checked by such a theory, 
which takes from living beings responsibility for creat- 
ing the satisfactions for their wants. Here is the an- 
swer to the puzzle of the Franciscan agitation against 
St. Francis before his death, led by Brother Elias. 
Canon Knox Little, describing Brother Elias, writes: 


Elias is one of those perplexing characters whom it is very diff- 
cult to judge with fairness.) He had fine characteristics, but his 
conduct of Franciscan affairs was very extraordinary. The fact is, 
he seems to have been an exceedingly able man, to have had a warm 
love for St. Francis and admiration for his character, but probably 
a secret mistrust of his methods. On one side he appears to have 
been essentially what is called “a man of the world.” He had 
great ambition, an ambition not of a low or merely personal kind, 
but for the future of the Order. Francis he probably considered 
too transcendental and what we should call “‘unbusiness-like.” His 
extreme views as to poverty he looked upon as exaggerated and 
unpractical.? 


There is no perplexity here in the character of 
Brother Elias. He represented the growing eagerness 
of the creative impetus in his time for self-accomplish- 
ment. He moved somewhat too fast for his companions 
and was repudiated by the Order after St. Francis’ 
death, though eventually the Order followed Brother 
Elias’s way. In Brother Elias we see the new spirit 
in Christianity striving for creative action, which St. 
Francis, personifying the old spirit of deterministic 
omnipotence, tried to hold back. St. Francis’s death 
marked the old spirit passing away; for though St. 
Francis “wished his brethren not to desire knowledge 


1 Little Flowers of St. Francis (Everyman’s Library). p. 166. 
? St. Francis of Assisi. p. 255. 
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and books,”* it was a thirteenth-century Franciscan, 
Alexander of Hales, who led the movement for reviv- 
ing the study of Greek scientific theories, Aristotle’s 
philosophy and the new learning which helped to entice 
Christianity toward creative freedom.” 


Mohammedanism and Christianit 
ORAMMCEA GNIS ONE _U YISTIGNY 
Christianity’s emancipation from reliance upon om- 


—— 


nipotent determinism was due_to_many contributing 
causes, but finally, to the failure of the crusades. Chris- 
tian efforts to_win the Holy Land by divine aid from 
the Mohammedans occurred in the twelfth, thirteenth, 
and fourteenth centuries. Here were two monothe- 
istic religions in conflict, exhibiting by their fluctuating 
failures and successes the persistent association of crea- 
tive activity with freedom from omnipotent guidance. 
The history of Mohammedanism, from its beginning in 
the seventh century until the end of the crusades, 
chronicles an era of creative progress, while Christian- 
ity held itself idly inactive and dependent on heavenly 
guidance in materialistic affairs. The Mohammedan 
creed at first largely freed the way from omnipotent 
determinism for its believers and urged them to creative 
activity by the purity of its monotheistic doctrine. We 
associate present-day Mohammedanism with the dead- 
ening effect of fatalism, the philosophy of “kismet.” 
But for some seven hundred years after Mohammed, 
the theologians who succeeded him debated vigorously 
about the freedom of the will; and before the liberal 
interpreters were defeated, creative activity predomi- 
nated where the Koran was taught. The Moslems 
saved Greek learning for the world at a time when 
* The Mirror of Perfection (Everyman’s Library). p. 187. 


* Arabic Thought and Its Place in History, by De Lacy O’Leary. 
p. 284. 
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Christianity had swung around toward Pure Spirit and 
was resisting every desire which sought to stimulate 
utilitarian creative activity and intellectualist progress. 
Describing the Mohammedanism power in Spain, Stan- 
ley Lane-Poole says: 


For nearly eight centuries under her Mohammedan rulers, Spain 
set to all Europe a shining example of a civilized and enlightened 
state. Her fertile provinces, rendered doubly prolific by the indus- 
try and engineering skill of her conquerers, bore fruit an hundred- 
fold. Cities innumerable sprang up in the rich valleys of the 
Guadelquivir and the Guadiana, whose names and names only still 
commemorate the vanished glories of their past. Art, literature and 
science prospered as they then prospered nowhere else in Europe. 
Students flocked from France and Germany and England to drink 
from the fountain of learning which flowed only in the cities of the 
Moors. ‘The surgeons and doctors of Andalusia were in the van of 
science; women were encouraged to devote themselves to serious 
study, and the lady doctor was not unknown among the people of 
Cordova. Mathematics, astronomy, and botany, history, philosophy, 
and jurisprudence, were to be mastered in Spain and Spain alone. 
The practical work of the field, the scientific methods of irrigation, 
the arts of fortification and shipbuilding, the highest and most 
elaborate products of the loom, the graver and the hammer, the 
potter’s wheel and the mason’s trowel were brought to perfection 
by the Spanish Moors, In the practice of war no less than in the 
arts of peace they stood supreme. . . . Whatsoever makes a king- 
dom great and prosperous, whatsoever tends to refinement and 
civilization, was found in Moslem Spain.? 


We see here creative activity progressively develop- 
ing under the freedom which monotheism allows. Not 
only the monotheistic system of Mohammed, but also 
the monotheistic system of the Jews prevailed in Spain. 
Dr. De Lacy O’Leary explains that the Jews in Spain 
were found “very often . . . occupying high positions 
at court and in the civil service. . . . We cannot say 
that the Jews anticipated the Muslims of Spain in their 


* The Moors in Spain. pp. VII-VIII. 
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study of philosophy, but it is clear that the Jews were 
associated with the first dawn of the new learning.” * 

That is to say, creative activity in Europe clung to the 
two monotheistic creeds which developed self-reliance 
and did not teach their followers to hold back from 
creative freedom for miraculous interventions in human 
affairs. Christianity, the third monotheistic creed, stood 


still, awaiting the_help p_of divine omnipotence, while 


Mohammedanism, sometimes assisted udaism, “and. 
trusting to_creative acti tivity forged ahead. ee The Chsis- 
tians went to the. Crusades expecting > divine guidance 
to_Victgry. The Mohammedanism trusted more to créa- 
tive activity. Creative activity defeated reliance on 
omnipotent determinism, and Christianity was crushed 
in the Holy Land. From t the standpoint of creative 
freedom, the disasters of the e Crusades were immeas- 
urably valuable to_ ‘0 the 1e quest ofthe Finity of the Infi- 
nite, by y forcing Christians to ) put _t their faith i in n them- 
selves and_not_in_miracles. Since Pure Spirit would 
not help win the Holy Land of Christianity from the 
infidels, the whole theory of trust in omnipotent deter- 
minism for materialistic advantages had to be revised. 
Christianity thereafter adjusted itself to this revision, 
eEnee so moved toward creative freedom, which 
movement we_ call th the > Renaissance, ai as_it burst into its 
first_large triu riumphs. 

“While Christianity was accustoming itself tq the ways 
of c creative activity, Mohammedanism passed ‘under - the 
permanent control of reactionary theologians wh« who “de- 
stroyed oyed Moslem progress. The Ash?arite doctrine ‘be- 
came the orthodox Moslem teaching and suppressed 
the freedom of the will. Dr. O’Leary describes the 
Ash’arite attitude toward free will, as follows: 

* Arabic Thought and Its Place in History. pp. 240-242. 
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God creates power in the man and creates also the choice, and 
He then creates the act corresponding to this power and choice. 
Thus the act is “acquired” by the creature! 


Here was a fatal blow at creative freedom, empha- 
sized by al-Ghazali, the leading propounder of the 
Ash’arite theology in the twelfth century, who taught 
that “by revelation only can the primary essentials 
of truth be attained. . . . Because of its unavoidable 
difficulties and the grave errors contained in Aristotle 
and his Arabic commentators men are not to be encour- 
aged to read philosophy. . . . Al-Ghazali completes 
the development of orthodox Muslim theology. From 
this time forth it ceased to have any originality and 
for the most part showed signs of decadence.” * 

Christianity accepted from Mohammedanism the, 
learning of Aristotle, and in doing so broke away from. 
the blighting effect of_omnipotent determinism at the 
very time that Mohammedanism began placing a ban 
on freedom of thought in order to_return to omnipo- 
tent determinism. Christianity and Mohammedanism 
thus changed positions in_their_attitudes toward creative 
freedom. The readjustments required several genera- 
tions to become complete. Thereafter they were per- 
manent. Simultaneously, thenceforth, Mohammedan 
civilization declined and Christian civilization advanced 
in exact reversal of their previous movements because 
they inverted their attitudes toward omnipotent de- 
terminism. 


Hell Destroyed by Creative Activity 

The increase in creative activity in Christian Europe 
began to develop a new sense « of persona” responsibility, 
without further necessity for religious penalties. In its 


* ibid. 1p. 215. 
“bid. ppw220) 2225 224, 
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early conflict with polytheism, Christianity taught the 
doctrine of personal responsibility for accepting the 
new faith, pointing to the perpetuity of hell’s tor- 
ment—a_ subconscious tribute to the indestructibility 
of spirit, even evil spirit—as the reason why mankind 
should not refuse the higher appeal. This violent 
offensive against itself, effectually saved the creative 
impetus from a recurrence of polytheism, by burning 
polytheism up, as it were. So we can agree with Lecky, 
who says Christianity’s condemnation of the pagan 
world to “literal and undying fire... has had a 
greater influence than perhaps any other speculatiye 
opinion upon the history of mankind.” * 

Hell, or some counterpart of the doctrine, is com- 
mon to many religions. Its origin probably is as the 
assumed residence of demons—those self-contradictory 
evil immortals in God’s world, that early man held 
accountable for his inability, though himself a center 
of spirit, to progress as he pleased against the resistances 
of matter. Thereafter, theological self-consciousness, 
under the spell of materialistic logic, populated hell 
with human beings, seeming to resemble demons in 
temperament or in resistance to the passing theological 
creed of the moment. 

The theologians, devising the entrance conditions 
and the penalties of hell, displayed man’s never-ending 
passion to play at omnipotence. But, man is not om- 
nipotent in his self-conscious mannerisms. Hell’s ter- 
rible check to creative activity declined as the creative 
impetus gradually became emboldened to challenge the 
flaming obstacle to creative freedom. Rousseau relates 
that he was troubled by doubts about his own salvation 
in his youth which sometimes terrified him. He de- 


* The Rise and Influence of Rationalism in Europe. Vol. I, pp. 
377-378. 
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cided to throw a stone at a tree to determine the matter. 
If the stone hit the tree, Rousseau was to be saved; if 
it missed, he was condemned to hell. Rousseau selected 
a large tree and took precautions about distance. The 
stone hit the tree and Rousseau declared that thereafter 
he never doubted his salvation." This incident, typical 
of the ways of hell’s passing, shows how subconscious 
knowledge of spirituality can overthrow self-conscious 
logic of theology in the interest of creative freedom. 
But, abandonment of hell’s penalties has not repre- 
sented a desire to evade accountability for error. Rather, 
the creative impetus has sought to discipline itself by 
enforcement of moral penalties in the present life 


—_————iOi 


materialism. Religion may become immoral, as by 
adopting a_doctrine that the end justifies the means. 
This may happen when religion is so exclusively con- 
cerned with turning man’s attention to his origin in 
omnipotence that it disregards the value of utilitarian 
creative activity. The theory is developed that spiritual 
ends justify any use of materialistic means. At the 
same time, morality, for its own part, may den reli- 
gion, since an irreligious scientist may be strictly moral 
in-all of his relationships. 

“But, religion cannot progress far without morality; 
while moral systems always fail by_themselves alone. 


‘Confessions. p. 241. 
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Religion’s relationship to morals attunes man tg t 
moral law. Morality can give ng_reason in itself for 
insisting upon spiritual creative activity. If mankind 
is not related through a common ancestry in Pure Spirit, 
and if all men are wholly individualistic, egoistic pur- 
poses justify themselves by their success, however ruth- 
iste may sacrifice all who oppose_them. So, 
moral precepts eventually would be overwhelmed by 
the pressure of materialism persistently trying to hold 
man to egoistic selfishness, were it not for spiritual 
reminders to man, which religion provides. Thus, 
spirituality saves morality from destruction. 

Science, which deals with the intricacies of matter, 
has always been suspected by the Christian religion of 
seeking to deny there is any reason except materialism 
for the road to spiritual creative activity. Religion, 
for its part, is accused by science of holding to the 
primitive belief that omnipotence controls man’s future, 
and man has no right to delve into nature’s secrets, 
which are God’s. There is truth in both of these 
charges. Creative freedom is alien to some interpreta- 
tions of Christianity which fear to_grant man liberty 
of action, imagining humanity thereby may, become en-, 
meshed in matter and lose its sensitiveness tg spiritual 
values. This conservatism is the result of man’s in- 
numerable failures to overcome the resistance of mate- 


rialism in the past. Religious antagonisms tg_science 
therefore are caused eae by subconscious recollec- 
tions of the dangers into which utilitarianism has led 


ae Sie . . . . 
the race. The scientist, fascinated by his discoveries 
~——e i kes emir anew = rca 
within matter, speaks as if there were nothing but natu- 

s — sneer A, Oe cae meme Se | innate 
ral Taw in 1 ther universe. Religion interposes its spiritual 
objections to such scientific logic, knowing man’s source 
. or. ——-, — — —— 
is in Pure Spirit and not_in matter; for matter is only 
an evolutionary product, not_an originating source. 
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Science and Religion Discipline E ach Other 


The conflict between science and religion is not a_ 
new _movement, indicative of modern reactionary in- 
tolerance. The same antagonism between different ways 
of looking at Tife existed long before Christianity. In 
classic Athens, Aristophanes, in his comedy, “The 
Clouds,” attacked Socrates for maintaining that rain 
comes from the clouds instead of by fiat of Zeus. Here 
is an ancient counterpart of the refusal of modern 
churchmen to accept the theory of evolution. To dis- 
miss the state of mind of Aristophanes or of modern 
clergy as reactionary, is to misunderstand the issue. 
Both points of view can be true. The rain can come 
from the clouds; and the clouds can be obedient to 
the natural law of the mechanical impetus, created by 
Zeus, a Greek name for Pure Spirit. Man can evolve, 
physically, from lower forms, and at the same time 
can be an objective self-realization of Pure Spirit’s de- 
sire for creative activity. 


eel 


Religion, by taking its attitude of conservatism, is_ 
protesting against an interpretation of life that implies 
the mechanical impetus is responsible ‘for all being. 
On the other hand, science 1s rightly impatient at those 
religious objections to scientific theories which restrain 
the progress of the Finity of the Infinite toward crea- 
tive freedom. Modernism emphasizes the forward 
movement of the creative impetus into matter. Funda- 
mentalism stresses the Knowledge of the creative impe- 
tus of its origin in Pure Spirit which restrains man 
from lowering himself to matter’s level. Man habitu- 
ally submerges himself within whatever single part of, 

0 —r- . — : 
experience sympathetically interests him and ignores 
the rest. Versatility of understanding 1s rare. The 
modernist and Tundamentalist are submerged in dif- 
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ferent parts of reality. Each sees only his own envi- 
ronment as the dwelling-place of truth, and is per- 
suaded that all else must be the region of error. Hence 
result the incessant conflicts between them. 

The true function of religion being to remind man 
of his source in. Pure Spirit, it_would seem perhaps_as. 
if religious Fundamentalism must always be right. But 
fundamentalist principles tend to swing man too closely 
into an attitude of perpetual contemplation of Pure 
Spirit and, therefore, too far away from direct contact 
with matter as though fearful of its contamination. 
For man to progress to the widest possible fields of 
creative freedom there must be neither fear of matter 
nor disgust with it. Matter has to be explored despite 
its grossness; and natural law must be made to reveal 
its complexities, though unknown dangers of smearing 
our personalities lie in wait. Were fundamentalists to 
dominate humanity, uncontrolled, the Finity of the 
Infinite might miss its goal of creative freedom through 
restraints upon the initiative of the creative impetus. 
But, if modernism had its way, unchecked, worship of 
materialism might be the consequence; and the reckless 
logic of ignorant self-consciousness might lead to per- 
manent entombment within matter, to the destruction 
eventually of creative activity. In human history, 
both tendencies have been too apparent to allow mod- 
ernism or fundamentalism to gallop as either pleases. 
Humanity progresses best when the two work in oppo- 
sition, each disciplined by the other. 

The sense of sin is the feeling that contact has been_ 
lost_with Pure Spirit and the_mechanical impetus or 
egoistic creative activity is being served. Serious sip- 
fulness seldom is confessed when a_creatively active 
life is being Ted, Sin cannot be felt unless there is a 


turning backward toward Pure | Spirit; and the person 
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intent upon creative activity is loath to turn back, realiz- 
ing that omnipotence has no_magic formula for him. 
The human tendency is to see the sins of others rather 
than one’s own. We personally feel the painful efforts 
we put forth to attain creative activity, but we do not 
know the painful efforts of our neighbors. When our 
egoistic power overwhelms others, therefore, we may 
have no sensitiveness of our own sin which may have 
interrupted the development of spiritual creative activ- 
ity. Rather, we may hold our victims at fault for not 
disciplining themselves to met us on our own ground, 
forgetting differences in heredity and environment, and 
in standards of judgment and conduct, and in desires. 

Among persons not creatively active, or only moder- 
ately so, there is_often an inclination to contemplate 
Pure Spirit perpetually, or by frequent repetitigns, in_ 
search of relief from matters crushing resistances. This 
mental attitude tends to abase man before his deity, 
and magnifies personal sinfulness as a way of empha- 
sizing Pure Spirit’s spotless virtue by comparison with 
man’s evil. Such inactive penitents may be without 
serious sinfulness; while egoistic activists whose meth- 
ods do not conform to rectitude attend religious services 
without any sense of sin at all. Lack of creative activity 
has swung the former too near to Pure Spirit and 
intensified egoistic activity has pulled the latter too 
far away. 

Here, the work of the clergy becomes difficult. The 
true réle of the professional priest is to release man 
from uninterrupted attention to his origin in Pure Spirit. 
If the entire population, ceaselessly turned backward 
from creative activity, seeking deific intimacies, no work 
ever would be done. The smallest total of productivity 
and the highest taxation in the world are characteristics 
of Tibet, where one-fourth of the men are monks. 
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Creative freedom cannot be served in this manner. 
As children maintain relations with their parents after 
they reach adulthood, so religion emphasizes our rela- 
tionship with Pure Spirit. But, too close contact with 
parental authority breaks down creative activity; and 
the same consequence follows too intense application to 
religion. 


Why Man Hires Professional Clergy 


Man, therefore, has developed the habit of periodic 
instead of perpetual worship. To keep from losing con- 
tact with Pure Spirit, while withdrawing from continu- 
ously active veneration, humanity chooses from among 
its numbers, as spiritual representatives, professional 
holy men, forever turned toward the omnipotent source 
of all existence. Explanations of Pure Spirit’s nature 
man accepts from these spiritual specialists, but man 
retains his utilitarian prerogatives, as a center of crea- 
tive activity. Details of doctrines do not matter to 
man as long as he feels that by them there is sustained, 
somehow, remembrance of humanity’s relationship with 
Pure Spirit. The less technical attention the creative 
activist has to pay to religious matters, the more time 
is there for technical attention to utilitarian produc- 
tivity. This is why the average individual is contented 
with theological creeds he does not attempt to under- 
stand. For, the basis of spirituality is not in words, 
but in man’s intuitive understanding of his source in 
Pure Spirit. Faith 1s a weak word for this knowledge. — 


aaa _ 


Indeed, the.emphasis placed on faith is rather on the 


self-conscious formula of a particular creed, to 
strengthen the spiritual authority of the clergy who 
make and interpret theologies to satisfy their own crav- 
ne for creative activity. 


es 


ut, were the clergy to play the part of deterministic 
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omnipotence and control man’s creative activities, the 
quest of creative freedom would come to an end. Hu- 
manity realizes this fact, with increasing conviction. So, 
when man is high in the scale of creative activity or 
realizes the force of creative freedom, he checks the 
material powers of the clergy; and only in generalized 
terms, therefore, do the clergy denounce the evils of 
egoistic creative action. They advise man of his spir- 
itual source of being, and of the human relationships 
this implies; but man must make his personality him- 
self and not by compulsory edicts, if creative freedom 
is to be sustained. Therefore, the example of a great 
creative activist, of «esthetic nature, who engages in 
spiritual creative activity, extends creative freedom 
far more than priestly fiats can do. The first we are 
free to follow without admonitory commands that 
challenge our freedom. The second seem to imply we 
are but mechanical centers of action who must obey 
the behests of self-constituted religious authority, which 
we reject to preserve our freedom. 


CHAPTER XVII 
ORIGIN OF AESTHETICS 


We have analyzed, previously, the avoidance of 
absolute freedgm’s annihilation of parts by the self- 
projection of Pure Spirit’s spontaneous creatiyeness 
away from omnipotence toward creative freedom. This 
movement has produced the evolution of materialistic 
existence whose most pronounced objective character- 
istic is utilitarianism. For any movement of parts 
away from absolute freedom to have occurred, there - 
must be pure creativeness, spontaneously omnipotent 
in terms above materialistic purposes. Not otherwise 
can materiality, which depends on union of parts, © 
emerge from absolute freedom’s extermination both 
of parts and of the operations of natural law permit- 
ting union of parts. Pure creativeness must overcome 
absolute freedom for materiality to endure. Pure 
creativeness, the immaterial omnipotence of Pure 
Spirit, is symbolized in our material environment, as 
far as matter’s limitations will allow, by zsthetics. 

Pure creativeness cannot express itself as omnipotence 
or spontaneity of creative perfection by means of ma- 
terial productivity; for there is neither omnipotence 
nor perfection in matter. Only when creativeness is 
self-projected away from omnipotence toward self- 
evolution can material products be made by creative 
activity. Omnipotence does not consist in making 
things, but in the immediate perfectibility of creative- 
ness. Not accomplishment, but creative spontaneity 
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above the confines of matter shows the pure creative- 
ness of omnipotence. We think of omnipotence in 
terms of materialism because our creative activities de- 
velop principally through materialistic success. So, om- 
nipotence seems to us to mean an all-powerful ability 
to accomplish all possible utilitarian results. But, no 
omnipotence is here, for what can be accomplished with 
matter can never be omnipotent, since matter is limited 
by its own qualities and omnipotence is unlimited. Ma- 
terialistic omnipotence, therefore, is only a form of 
words; an impossible imaginary idea; a self-contra- 
diction. 

Thus, we cannot find the ideal in any form of art, 
for art must express itself by means of matter in some 
form. Art_can only reveal itself in a materialistic 
frame which expresses a meaning, while pure creative- 
ness is inexpressible. The zsthetic ideal is pure crea- 
tiveness itself. The immaterial being beyond mate- 
riality, esthetics is but a symbolic representation of pure 
creativeness. We cannot do more than suggest the 
immaterial by the material; and we have difhculty in 
imagining pure creativeness in other terms than power 
that makes things go. But, exstheticism helps us to 
understand the immaterial spontaneity of pure crea- 
tiveness_because in zstheticism is a power which we 
feel intensely but which we cannot express in utilitarian 
form nor ade juately describe with Heridean words. 
ZEstheticism symbolizes creativeness for the sake only 
of creativeness, and thus suggests the character of 
immaterial, spiritual omnipotence which we under- 
stand subconsciously, but which eludes all modes of 
literal translation. But, we repeat, art is not pure crea- 
tiveness itself; it is only a symbol whizh reminds us, 
af pure creativeness, Pure creativeness we may con- 
ceive as a continuously spontaneous flux, while art is 
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static as in color or form; or is a series of movements 
as in the dance or in music or sound, static in the fact 
that each movement joins others so that the whole is 
not an uninterrupted continuum. Art thus represents 
pure creativeness without being itself pure creativeness, 
for pure creativeness moves away from materiality. 


LE stheticism Symbolizes Puce Spirit 

In the evolution of materialistic creative activity, 
Pure Spirit—which in_its other movement of imma- 
terial omnipotence is pure creativeness—does not follow 
the direction of immaterial creative spontaneity. It 
follows, in the form of the creative impetus, the direc- 
tion of self-creative material evolution out of absolute 
freedom toward creative freedom. This movement is 
away from the omnipotent immediacy of immaterial 
pure creativeness. Pure Spirit, exercising omnipotent 
spontaneity of pure creativeness, creates beyond the 
bounds of matter; while within materia Rade zesthet- 
icism 1s the creative impetus’s way of seeking to sym- 
bolize the fact of the omnipotent spontaneity of pure 
creativeness, Which it has left behind. But, because 
of pure creativeness the void of absolute freedom has 
been overcome, to permit the evolution of the creative 
impetus toward creative freedom by means of mate- 
rialistic desires and productivity. The creative impetus 
thus is primarily interested in utilitarianism, since by 
molding matter to meet utilitarian desires, the desires 
themselves may be stimulated to increase and so act as 
a spur to further creative activities. Materialistic real- 
ity, however, by this fact, tends to dominate man’s 
interest to the exclusion of his understanding that man Is 
not matter, but 1S_ a spiritual reality, emp oying matter 
as a_means of progress toward creative freedom and 
the development of his personality. re 
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petus has evolved human personality as its ultimate 


This movement has been predominantly subcon- 
scious; and the creative impetus in its later evolution 
of self-consciousness but vaguely translates its sub- 
conscious intents and recollections. So exists the seem- 
ing paradox of the creative impetus trying to express 
its remembrance of pure creativeness—its source of 
being—in esthetic form, while often simultaneously 
appearing to disregard its own desires. The illusion 
vanishes, however, when we remember the first move- 
ment originates as a subconscious effort and the second 
is due to self-conscious interest in material produc- 
tivity; for the subconscious and the self-conscious, as 
we have emphasized before, coincide neither in the 
extent nor kind of their knowledge and experiences. 

Thus, while material desires, increasing in intensity, 
stimulate man to pursue creative activity, estheticism 
seeks to hold man against exclusive interest in stimu- 
lants which distract him from remembrance of pure 
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creativeness and betray him into ranking mechanical 
matter as superior to creative spirit. Art offers for man’s 
admiration a creative outpouring which uses matter as 
its frame and yet serves no materialistic purpose, thus 
acting in the material universe, as a reminder of pure 
creativeness which characterizes Pure Spirit’s omnipo- 
tence. Man, however, is basically a center of utilitarian 
creative activity, and therefore, must maintain his effi- 
ciency in materialistic production. Art’s purpose is not 
to make man exclusively esthetic, but to_prevent him 
from becoming exclusively utilitarian in his attitude 
toward the self-creativeness of his own_personality. 
The personality of the successful utilitarian producer 
whe possesses little zestheticism, becomes hardened by 
accustoming itself with such self-conscious persistence 
to the utilities of matter, recognizing no symbols 
of pure creativeness in material form. The moralist, 
too, whose utilitarianism may be softened by his creed, 
yet evolves a narrow personality if he has small esthetic 
capacity. For, despite his morality, he must concern 
himself with matter in_order to Jive. He may handle 
matter with entire honesty, yet, since he sees no sym- 
bolism of pure creativeness in materialistic form, that 
is to say, since he is deficient in artistic sensitiveness, 
he detects in matter only its gross offerings. His per- 
sonality becomes warped by the fact that his interpreta- 
tion of his materialistic environment is exclusively based 
on matter’s utilities. He can find no other use to which 
matter may be put than materialistic utilitarianism be- 
cause he rejects zstheticism’s offering of material sym- 
bols of pure creativeness. Both the utilitarian and the 
moralist, when they are lacking in esthetic understand- 
ing, separate materiality wholly from spirit. But, the 
separation is artificial and leads mankind astray, for 
matter has its origin in pure creativeness overcoming 
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absolute freedom’s disintegration of parts. When we 
fail to realize the possibilities of spiritual expressiveness 
we can symbolize with matter we ignore the capacities 
for self-development in our own personalities, which 
nh spiritual and yet express themselves in material 
orm. 


Exclusive Interest in. Zisthetics Is Harmful 
On the other hand, exclusive interest in zxsthetics 


takes man too far away from utilitarian creative activity 
and so restrains the quest of creative freedom. A‘sthetic 
possessions frequently monopolize attention detriment: 
ally to utilitarian productivity. The individual who 
has a cultural home and who is influenced by art does 
not thereby work the harder for materialistic success; 
he may work the harder in order to possess such a home 
and to sustain it, but estheticism, of itself, does not 
stimulate man to utilitarian progress. On the contrary, 
estheticism, too fully accepted, results in materialistic 
inefficiency and develops a tendency to regard utili- 
tarianism with contempt as though it soiled pure crea- 
tiveness. The feeling of zsthetic superiority is in part 
self-consciousness’s wrong interpretation of the subcon- 
scious knowledge that pure creativeness is the source 
of all existence. Self-consciousness thus zsthetically 
mistranslates this factor as though it implied utilitarian- 
ism were lower than pure creativeness in terms of de- 
sirability and so should be avoided. Such an attitude is 
unjustifiable; for utilitarianism is itself a spiritual 
movement, although it must mingle with zstheticism 
if human personality is to extend the quest of creative 
freedom to the utmost by not worshiping matter. 
Nevertheless, the highly successful creative activist, 
fearing the utilitarian scorn which art tends to display, 
hesitates to interest himself deeply in esthetics. He 
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may hire specialists as his zsthetic buffers, much as 
mankind employs professional clergy as religious special- 
ists to free humanity from perpetually facing toward 
Pure Spirit and away from creative activities. The 
utilitarian producer subconsciously realizes the spiritual 
symbolism of zsthetics, and so may desire that art be 
recognized and appreciated. But, he refuses to give 
such personal attention to esthetics as might divert him 
from his own wide field of creative activity. His in- 
terest is predominantly concentrated upon forcing mat- 
ter to yield the useful to him; and his personality, 
while thriving beyond most of his fellows in terms 
of utilitarian creativeness, nevertheless is improperly 
balanced because it suffers from esthetic spiritual 
starvation. 

At the same time, there is an element of zstheticism 
in the fact that great creative activists are predomi- 
nantly interested in creativeness itself. Money has 
more than an exchange value for them. It symbolizes 
pure creativeness in a way they can test; and in this 
respect a suggestion of zstheticism mingles with their 
work. Unless we felt within ourselves the interest of 
pure creativeness in creativeness for itself alone, we 
would have no means of recognizing the symbol of 
pure creativeness which art offers to us. A vague trans- 
lation of this subconscious understanding exists in the 
desire we have for power for its own sake. Napoleon, 
conquering and reconstructing Europe, symbolized pure 
creativeness to the extent of the impersonality of his 
creative genius. But, in all such cases, the implication 
of pure creativeness tends to terminate quickly, as prin- 
ciples of utilitarian creativeness enter. The dividing 
line is shown by the assumption of personal responsi- 
bility for the actual materialistic results; or of personal 
responsibility for the general success of the project. 
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We may call a great constructive statesman a center 
of pure creativeness as we imagine him impersonally 
starting a movement that must self-create its own evo- 
lution and succeed or fail through its own activities. 
This suggestion of zstheticism, however, is fleeting; 
for almost as soon as it appears, it begins to withdraw, 
since the creative utilitarian, whether statesman or in- 
dustrialist, cannot keep himself impersonally aloof and 
thereby actually create a self-creative movement, as 
pure creativeness does. He must inspire or direct or 
otherwise give form to his idea. His predominant 
interest is in the utilitarian triumph of the movement 
which he has started; and by this fact he becomes a 
materialistic producer, causing the suggestion of pure 
creativeness which zstheticism symbolizes, to retire to 
the background. For, whether utilitarian creativeness 
succeed or fail has no directive interest for pure crea- 
tiveness, whose creative omnipotence, we repeat, is ex- 
clusively concerned in spontaneously giving forth a 
movement away from absolute freedom which self- 
creates its own success or failure. 

So, when we are sensitive to zsthetic values in the 
creative force of great utilitarians, it is because for a 
passing moment there is enough impersonality in their’ 
methods to recall to our remembrance our subconscious 
knowledge of pure creativeness. But, geniuses of crea- 
tive activity prove their greatness by utilitarian tri-_ 
umphs, due to their materialistic efforts; and they 
cannot engage for long in the zstheticism of impersonal 
interest. They must mingle with their materialistic 
environment and help subdue it in terms of utilitarian 
productivity, even if by no more than the inspiration 
of their example as successful producers, extended in 
invisible ways. But, by idealizing their power, we may 
remind ourselves of the infinite creativeness of Pure 
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Spirit, and so enter through the device of suggestion. 
into an zsthetic mood. 


—— 


ZEstheticism Is What Man Makes It. 


Had_ humanity been able to further the quest of 
creative freedom without spiritual and ethical rules of 
guidance, zsthetics could have represented the sufh- 
cient purpose of both, by stimulating man to remember 
self-consciously, the source of all existence in pure 
creativeness. But, esthetics has no utilitarian reforming 
function, despite the fact that it shows materialistic 
creativeness is not life’s exclusive factor. When 
zesthetic symbols remind us of pure creativeness, ethical 
or religious reactions may follow because of the self- 
conscious proximity to Pure Spirit which art is com- 
petent to stimulate. But, no necessity for reaching 
forth to Pure Spirit is here present, because man’s 
decisions are measurably free and not mechanically 
controlled. Esthetics does not create our knowledge 
of pure creativeness; but because we have this knowl- 
edge, subconsciously zstheticism reveals itself to our 
self-consciousness. If the artist has esthetic sensibility 
and the necessary skill to mold matter into his frame 
for symbolizing his subconscious understanding of pure 
creativeness, his frame may be either of a virtuous 
or an evil form. An artist may paint a picture of 
Satan, full of evil significance; and though we may 
have no belief in Satan’s existence, nevertheless we 
may respond to the painting esthetically. Our reaction 
is caused not by the factor of evil—that is to say, not 
by the frame the_artist has chosen to use—but by the 
way the artist has appeared to imitate the spontaneity 
of omnipotent creativeness through his esthetic power. 
He has seemed, himself, to create Satan; and it is 
this factor of creative spontaneity ignoring utili 
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which must be present in a_work of_art_to inspire an 
zsthetic reaction in the beholder. We praise any artis- 
tic product, zsthetically, in so far as it suggests to us 
pure creativeness which is indifferent to created things 
and creates immaterially. Not the creation of Satan 
by the artist, but creativeness itself, which the artist’s 
picture of Satan recalls to us represents the esthetic 
value of the picture. Aéstheticism in itself is neither 
moral nor immoral, for it carries us beyond materiality 
into the region of pure creativeness. An artist’s respon- 
sibility, however, for selecting forms of expression 
which may restrain us from being inspired to remem- 
brance of pure creativeness and may suggest to us, in- 
stead, the material enticements of evil we shall examine 
later. But, if the art is great art, and if our estheticism 
is sufficiently developed, the artist’s symbolic form does 
not matter, while it 1s competent to incite in us remem- 
brance of pure creativeness, eet eee ‘of being. 

The exquisite proportions of a Greek vase, the charm 
of the curved eee e, the naturalness of the ficures 
all esthetically stimulate us by the seeming spontaneity 
of creativeness which they imply. The design, how- 
ever, has no effect upon the utility of the vase for 
holding water. An imperceptible hole in the bottom 
of the vessel might destroy its materialistic utility, 
though the esthetic quality of the design would remain 
unchanged. This is what we mean when we say zstheti- 
cism has nothing in common with utilitarianism. Each 
may exist without the other. Let a design on a vase be 
in the form of letters specifying a purpose either for 
use or as a remembrance—“Hot Water” or “A Present 
from the Seashore”—and our esthetic sensitiveness 1s 
repelled, if we have any delicacy of artistic feeling 
while the utilitarian intent remains so obvious. We 
resent efforts to associate utilitarianism with zstheti- 
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cism, as an affront, when there seems a deliberate effort 
to use spiritual values for materialistic purposes. Too, 
machine-made products cause far less esthetic response 
than hand-made products, because the former remind us 
of mechanical exactitudes, while hand work shows by 
ever so slight deviations from a standardized model an 
imitation of that creative spontaneity which in its full- 
ness resides only in the omnipotence of Pure Spirit. 

The zsthetic reaction we may feel at seeing a ship 
under full sail or red-coated huntsmen and their pack 
ambling to the chase, is due to the reminder of an 
artist’s product used to symbolize pure creativeness. We 
say “it looks like a picture,” meaning this very thing. 
Ship and huntsmen seem not to exist in reality of utili- 
tarian being, but rather as though they had been spon- 
taneously created by an artist and placed before us 
in imitation of pure creativeness. 

The lines of a yacht we consider beautiful when they 
suggest spontaneity of creativeness beyond utilitarian 
purpose by the curvatures whose subtle spontaneous 
changes of direction imply a continuous creative imme- 
diacy of their own. Aé¥sthetically we do not associate 
the grace of the lines with their capacity to add to the 
speed of the yacht. In an artistic mood we would 
prefer the more graceful to the more speedy yacht. 
When speed necessitates lack of balanced proportion, 
as in the heavy center-board and towering mast type 
of racing yacht, we call such a design ugly. The 
balance of proportion derives its zsthetic value from 
the fact that there is present an implication of an 
immediacy of co-ordination as though through the spon- 
taneity of pure creativeness. What we call lack of 
proportion is no more than the utilitarian character 
of the lines forcing itself on our attention, so that we 
do not see a harmonious whole—harmonious in the 
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sense of spontaneous co-ordination—but rather parts 
put together and suggesting a materialistic purpose. 
Since the creative impetus is stimulated by its desires 
and seeks satisfactions for them, matter must offer pos- 
sibilities of supplying our needs, to attract our creative 
interest. Therefore, we make vases to hold water. 
But, we know subconsciously that the end is not in 
making the vases nor in using them. We realize there 
is something more, in the skill of the worker, within 
himself. That is to say, we recognize the spirit of 
creativeness apart from the created object. When an 
artist decorates a vase, giving it zsthetic value, he is 
seeking to symbolize within matter’s limits, this quality 
of pure creativeness apart from utilitarianism, which 
he feels in himself, but which in its immaterial purity 
dwells only in Pure Spirit’s omnipotence. Art is always 
imperfect in its symbolism because matter is imper- 
fect and limited; but within the possibilities s of manipu- 
lating matter, the creative impetus ever seeks to_ex-, 
3) 2 ek a Sein: mpmantl : 
press its subconscious knowledge that_pure creativeness 
as well as utilitarian productivity enters into the value 
of personality. This is the origin of _gsthetics, which, 
began to make itself felt through the evolution gf the 
creative impetus long before the coming of mankind. 


Art in Nature 


We respond esthetically to nature when we are 
reminded of the fact of creative spontaneity of omnip- 
otence as pure creativeness. AZstheticism as we see it 
in nature, takes such forms as landscapes and other deco- 
rative effects, resulting from natural law; the color and 
perfume of flowers; markings of insects and the plu- 
mage and song of birds. 

Our sense of beauty, inspired by such causes, 1s our 
recognition of these signs as representing spontaneity 
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of pure creativeness. We call them beautiful because 
of their spiritual symbolism, which we subconsciously 
understand, however slightly we have developed an 
artistic sensitiveness. The zsthetic reminders in color 
and sound are the factors above utilitarianism which 
suggest efforts by the creative impetus to symbolize 
pure creativeness, or imitations of such efforts. Re- 
moval of the materialistic purpose from color or sound 
does not of itself automatically cause estheticism to 
appear. As there are many reminders of pure creative- 
ness, differing in kind and degree, so there are many 
kinds and degrees of beauty; and as individuals differ 
in their sensitiveness to the symbolism of pure creative- 
ness, so they differ about beauty. 

The zsthetic effects produced by_natural landscapes 
are due to the suggestion which they convey to_us that 
contour and physical conditions are over rch: above the, 
land’s utility for raising crops or cattle or_for structural 
purposes. The scene reminds us of a product of pure 
creativeness, as apart from materialistic purposes and 
so recalls to us our source of origin in omnipotence. 
The fire of the setting sun behind the sea has no utili- 
tarian purpose; for despite the sudden flare, neither 
light nor heat is increased. We see in the spectacle 
a sign of creative spontaneity because of the very fact 
that in its apparent enlargement and its flaming color 
the sun has not added to its materialistic value. In 
consequence we are zsthetically affected. Amid the 
heights of mountains, we seem to behold the very 
ron of the presence of omnipotence. All nature 
appears to have been moved toward heaven by super- 
human power to serye no materialistic purpose, but to_ 
become the symbolic domain of deity, the fount of pure 
creativeness, itself. Therefore, mountains inspire us_ 
zsthetically, and we feel a sense of spiritual awe in 
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their mighty presence as though we were approaching 
Pure Spirit’s abode, our own source of being. 

In the production of these natural effects, there has 
been no activity exerted by the creative impetus. The 
mechanical impetus has been automatically at work, 
but we are indifferent to this fact, and respond to what 
is no more than a chance ensemble, except where the 
zstheticism may be heightened by the living reality 
of flora and fauna, which we shall consider later sepa- 
rately. Mountains, valleys, winding rivers, waterfalls, 
what in general we call natural scenery, have not been. 
brought forth for a deliberate esthetic purpose by the 
mechanical impetus; but, we accept aNerelts any 
symbol, however made, if it stimulates in us remem: 
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brance of pure creativeness, our source of being. 
h h 


The intent of the mechanical impetus is to evolve 
matter which gives the creative impetus material for 
its utilitarian creative activities. [he mechanical im- 
petus, because it is mechanical, is indifferent to the 
manner of its delivery of matter. There would have 
been an interruption of the full possibilities of creative 
freedom if the mechanical impetus had first been able 
to determine in advance how man would want the land 
laid out and where he would desire the waters to flow 
for his utilitarian benefit, and then had evolved all in 
accordance with this knowledge. No such omnipotent 
defeat of omnipotence’s own desire to extend creative 
freedom to the utmost has occurred. The peculiarities 
of shape, height and lines of direction, and the inter- 
ruptions by streams and falling waters of the me- 
chanical monotony of the earth’s surface have been 
caused by natural laws in chance co-ordination as far as 
foreseeing man’s utilitarian wishes were concerned. The 
mechanical impetus has operated with no preconceived 
plan of harmony or discord and with no intent to free 
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man from troubles and difficulties, nor to add to them. 
The mingling influences of natural laws we may call 
individualistic, even, in that they are controlled by no 
superior supervision on man’s behalf. 

When, however, a random unconventionality in the 
mechanical impetus’s formations of matter suggests to 
man a resemblance to an zsthetic symbol, apart from 
the utilitarianism of the scene, man responds to this 
counterfeit reminder of pure creativeness somewhat 
as to a ship under full sail, which zsthetically counter- 
feits what we call a picture. But, if the lay of the land 
happens to be wholly utilitarian, as the long level 
wheatfields, no esthetic beauty is symbolized, for the 
materialistic reminder is too overwhelming. 

Unless man is specially sensitive to zstheticism, the 
inutile areas of marsh and desert wastes may be inter- 
preted resentfully and not zsthetically, as though the 
mechanical impetus had challenged creative activity. 
This is because man may choose to be predominantly 
interested in the actuality of a materialistic form rather 
than in what the form may symbolize esthetically; and 
any suggestion of menace to the individual tends to 
suppress the esthetic stimulus. But, man, in a desert, 
may interpret the unfamiliar surrounding as the habita- 
tion of spirit, as long as his own materialistic welfare 
is not so endangered as to occupy his thoughts with 
the desert’s threat to utilitarian efficiency. The esthetic 
power of the desert thus made manifest is due to the 
counterfeit presentation of infinity or such isolation 
from normal material conditions of life as recalls to 
man his subconscious knowledge of his relationship with 
Pure Spirit and the omnipotence of immateriality. 


CHAPTER XVIII 
JESTHETICISM IN PLANTS AND ANIMALS 


WHEN we approach the zstheticism of plant life, 
we move away from the power of the mechanical im— 
petus and are in an environment where the creative 
impetus dominates. There are many indications of 
subconscious efforts by the creative impetus to symbol- 
ize in plants the spontaneous creativeness of omnipo- 
fence. As is well known, Bergson has pointed out 
that plants store up energy from the sun; and these 
reservoirs of energy are utilized by animals and man 
whose activities thus do not have to be expended in 
trapping their own supplies of solar power.’ Plants, 
too, purify the air for man; and here ends, for the 
most part, the utilitarian value of plant life to hu- 
manity. Plants, fixed to the ground, are absorbed in 
the work of what Bergson calls maintenance, instead 
of action.’ So, we may say, in terms of creative free- 
dom, plants have largely exhausted their utilitarian 
value to themselves in becoming efficient retainers of 
solar energy, for they cannot progress far from their 
rooted areas. 

The coloring and perfume of plants do_not_seem 
to serve any materialistic purpose for animal or map; 
nor is any ability of the plants to assist man’s utilitarian 
objectives associated with their beauty. Instead, the 
variegated hues and fragrances and the loveliness of 
flowers suggest symbolisms of pure creativeness, indif- 

" Creative Evolution, pp. 112-120. 
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ferent to utilitarianism. For this reason, man feels an 
gesthetic sensitiveness in the presence of floral displays. 

But, in addition to man’s esthetic reactions, there 
seems to be an apparent prevalence of zsthetic power 
within the flowers, themselves. Color and_ perfume 
appear to have emerged as the results of deliberate 
efforts at self-expression by the flowers. Flowers make 
a living appeal to us. They seem to blossom as by a 
method of their own to produce zsthetic symbols which 
are different from those chance formations of natural 
scenic effects indifferently evolved by the mechanical 
impetus. 

The creative impetus and not the mechanical impetus 
has evolved plant life, as it has evolved, also, human 
life. Can we say, arbitrarily, therefore, that only in 
man has the creative impetus felt a desire subcon- 
sciously to symbolize pure creativeness, over and above 
utilitarian activities? Certainly, man has developed a 
self-conscious ability to produce zsthetic symbols and_ 
to appreciate zsthetically what he cannot RTS But, 
in addition to self-consciousness in art, there are sub- 
conscious reactions which we do not control, self-con- 
sciously, but which profoundly affect us. Since there 
is no infallible knowledge of creative technique and 
since interpretations in self-conscious terms of subcon- 
scious expressiveness require experience, specialized 
study is needed to develop or to analyze art. But, it is 
common for ignorant and uncouth persons to reveal 
spontaneous esthetic reactions to art, as their subcon- 
scious understanding strives for even the lowest forms 

of self-conscious interpretation. That is to say, the 
creative impetus in man shows zsthetic sensitiveness has 
subconscious power; and this fact prevents us from 
denying the possibility that wherever there is subcon- 
scious power, the creative impetus spontaneously may 
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display signs of pure creativeness which we can interpret 
zsthetically. 

Thus the color and perfume of flowers may signify 
deliberate efforts by the creative impetus to imitate 
spontaneous _creativeness without ate purpose 
though another purpose will reveal itself ina moment. 
Itis not necessary for a sense of smell or of vision to 
exist in flowers for the creative impetus to bring forth 
perfume and color as outward marks of its subconscious 
eestheticism. The perfume and color symbolize in mat- 
ter the creative impetus’s remembrance of pure crea- 
tiveness, its immaterial source of being. They show 
esthetic expressiveness has been attempted; and our 
own recognition of color and perfume in flowers as beau- 
tiful, basically may be due to our subconscious realiza- 
tion that the symbolism is the deliberate work of the 
creative impetus in the flowers. 


Life Seeks to Materialize Spirit 

A blind musician may wish to write the notes of an 
original piece of music which exists for him only in 
his mind. He has felt an effort within himself to 
engage in an imitation of pure creativeness, above utili- 
tarianism, which he conceives in musical terms. This 
movement is the musician’s zstheticism at work. But, 
the creative impetus is predominantly concerned with 
materialistic objectivity, and never seems long content 
with the intangible immateriality of subjective zstheti- 
cism. The creative impetus seeks to translate xstheti- 
cism into such forms as can be understood externally 
to itself. So, the blind musician wants his score put on 
paper, though he will never see it, and without pri- 
marily thinking of it as being seen or played by anyone 
else. The primal desire in materialistic production 1s 
either for self-expression to be given objective form, 
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or for self-use; only secondarily do we consider the 
value of the production in terms of its value to others. 
Basically, the blind musician, seeking to symbolize on 
paper his zstheticism, may wish his sense of pure crea- 
tiveness to have a material form, since the creative im- 
petus cannot escape its predominant motive for being, 
which is materialistic productivity. In a somewhat 
similar way, the creative impetus in flowers may have 
been intent from the beginning upon objective expres- 
sion of its subjective sensitiveness to pure creativeness; 
and so there came forth floral fragrance and decora- 
tive displays. 

When, in later times, human life was evolved, able 
self-consciously to_receive reactions through vision and_ 
a sense of cll we can understand the creative impetus 
in man as recognizing in the coloring and perfume of 
flowers, marks of ane spontaneous creative « om- | 
nipotence within the flowers, themselves, That may be _ 


why we apparently feel a sense of spiritual presence _in 
Seems as well as a_spiritual emphasis within_our- 
selves which the flowers seem to produce. Earth and 
water, by themselves alone, without the peculiarities of 
form or environment which imitate esthetic symbolism, 
have no effect upon us. There is no estheticism within 
them. It is only their chance formations which sug- 
gest to us an zsthetic presence. But, whatever be the 
situation of a living flower, we have_an zsthetic re- 
minder, as if the flower were a center_of xstheticism in. 
Roya idea 
€ are not compelled to accept our own vision and 
our sense of smell as being the only agencies for receiv- 
ing the zsthetic message of floral colors and fragrances. 
There are doubtless many ways of interpreting the 
signs, and the flowers, themselves, or, more accurately, 


the creative impetus in the flowers, may have subcon- 
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scious esthetic reactions beyond our understanding. 
Beethoven wrote his finest music after he became deaf. 
Helen Keller, deaf and blind from early infancy, has 
fully demonstrated her ability to respond to esthetic 
reminders in ways foreign to those possessing the normal 
senses. In a letter to the New York Symphony So- 
ciety she has explained her sensations from radio vibra- 
tions of music as follows: 


I have the joy of being able to tell you that though deaf and 
blind I spent a glorious hour last night listening over the radio to 
Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony. I do not mean to say I “heard” the 
music in the sense that other people heard it; and I do not know 
whether I can make you understand how it was possible for me to 
derive pleasure from the symphony. It was a great surprise to 
myself. . . . I put my hand on thé receiver to see if I could get 
any of the vibrations. He unscrewed the cap and I lightly touched 
the sensitive diaphragm. What was my amazement to discover that I 
could feel not only the vibrations but also the impassioned rhythm, 
the throb and the urge of the music! The intertwined and inter- 
mingling vibrations from different instruments enchanted me. I 
could actually distinguish the cornets, the roll of the drums, deep- 
toned violas and violins singing in exquisite unison. . . . When the 
human voices leaped up thrilling from the surge of harmony I 
recognized them instantly as voices. I felt the chorus grow more 
exultant, more ecstatic, upcurving swift and flamelike until my heart 
almost stood still. . . . Of course, this was not hearing, but I do 
know that the tones and harmonies conveyed to me moods of great 
beauty and majesty. I also sensed, or thought I did, the tender 
sounds of nature that sing into my hand—swaying reeds and winds 
and the murmur of streams. I have never been so enraptured before 
by a multitude of tone-vibrations.* 


This remarkable description of an esthetic reaction 
produced in a deaf person by music shows the symbol- 
ism of pure creativeness can transmit itself in dif- 
ferent ways to different receiving centers. The crea- 
tive impetus, in flowers, may be able to react to color 
and perfume quite differently from our own method; 

1New York Times, Feb. 10, 1924. 
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as Miss Keller’s way of reacting to the zesthetic symbol- 
ism of music is different from the normal. 

The creative impetus, however, has no infallibility. 
What we regard as repulsive perfumes and indifferent 
colorings may signify failures to produce effective sym- 
bols of pure creativeness; or our repulsion may be due 
to our own limited capacity to interpret zsthetic signs, 
particularly when they are weak. The creative impe- 
tus’s zesthetic accomplishments vary according to influ- 
ences of heredity, environment, and its diversified ex- 
periences and desires. 

Repetition of the same color or perfume emphasizes 
the creative impetus’s frequent lack of versatility. 
Even man persistently duplicates zsthetic symbols. 
Generation after generation of artists produces continu- 
ously Doric, Ionic, and Corinthian columns as the 
Greeks originated them. Subconscious or self-con- 
scious originality is rare in any profession. So, we can- 
not affirm there is no intentional zstheticism in plant life 
because each red rose in every generation is red. The 
creative impetus, in reiterating the same color, may 
be trying to duplicate a value apart from the rose’s 
utilitarian ability to engage in limited activities of 
movement and storing energy, just as thousands of 
architects, by reproducing the Greek decorative effects 
on columns, have tried in each case to symbolize pure 
creativeness apart from the materialistic utility of the 
columns as supports for the structures resting on them. 

The fact that man can modify the colors of flowers 
by horticultural devices means only that the creative 
impetus in man, externally to the flowers, affects the 
material which the creative impetus, internally in the 
flowers, uses for zsthetic symbolism. In the same way, 
man can change, externally, the tubes of an artist’s 
paints and so force the artist to modify his color scheme, 
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which the creative impetus within the artist uses for 
esthetic expression. 


Why Flowers Encourage Insect Visitors 


Plants breed for the most part by the distribution of 
their fecundating pollen, carried from plant to plant 
primarily by the wind or by insects. Plants whose 
pollen is scattered by the wind are almost always incon- 
spicuous in appearance; while those that use visiting 
insects to transport the pollen are usually bright and 
gay in coloring. Both kinds of plants, however, are 
so extensive in number as to demonstrate that there 
has been no necessity for the creative impetus to make 
use of insects as pollen carriers. The wind has suffi- 
cient utilitarian efficiency for the work of keeping plant 
life in existence. Indeed, John H. Lovell has pointed 
out that “if the number of individuals is considered 
rather than the number of species, then far more plants 
are pollinated to-day by wind than by insects.” * 

Hence, if there is a relationship between the flowers 
pollinated by insects and the insects, themselves, it can- 
not be based, from the floral standpoint on the neces- 
sity for survival. Were all insects to die, flowers could 
change their form, in many ways, to take advantage of 
the wind as a pollinating device. That is to say, we 
must look beyond survival to discover why flowers have 
blossomed and scented themselves, even if we consider 
that these methods have been adopted in part to attract 
the insects. Flowers that survive by the aid of the 
wind, equally with their more gorgeously arrayed 
neighbors that are favored by the insects, do not reveal 
any degeneracy from the standpoint of the plant’s abil- 
ity to store up sunlight and purify the atmosphere. On 

1 The Flower and the Bee. p. 46. 
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the contrary, wind-pollinated plants show a higher utili- 
tarian capacity. S08) 

From the standpoint of insect visitation, insuring 
adequate pollination, there is no necessity for plants 
to array themselves. The late Professor Felix Plateau, 
of the University of Ghent, conducted many experi- 
ments with brightly colored flowers, reaching the con- 
clusion that flowers might be as green as their leaves 
and suffer no lack of pollination by insects; for insects, 
according to Professor Plateau’s theory, found their 
way to flowers by the perfume.’ Professor Plateau’s 
conclusions appear too sweeping and have been refuted, 
in part. But his fundamental fact that color is un- 
necessary for pollination can scarcely be challenged 
any more, although color may call attention to the 
pee much as 1 man_may_ Know. bis pone eae 
color of the paint, but can find it, too, if paint is absent.. 
Similarly, although odors may beckon insects to flowers, 
experiments with odorless fruit syrups placed on flowers 
show that insects do not require pronounced perfumes 
to discover the nectar; though possibly a subtle essence 
may guide them. Insects visit flowers to obtain food in 
the forms of nectar and pollen; arid they can find the 
food whether the flowers emphasize signals to them or 
not. Lovell shows coloration and odor both can attract 
the attention of insects, but he adds: 

The absence of either conspicuousness or odor or both will not 
necessarily cause a flower to be neglected, if it contains an ample 
supply of pollen or nectar. But, under similar conditions, small, 
green odorless flowers, even if rich in nectar, will not be discovered 


as quickly as nectariferous flowers which are conspicuous or agree- 
ably scented. On the other hand, the possession of both color and 


*“Conspicuous Flowers Rarely Visited by Insects” (Journal of 
Animal Behavior. Vol. IV 1914). This article gives references to 
reports of Plateau’s investigations. 
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odor will not insure frequent visits in the absence of available food 
materials. The experiments afford no evidence that bees visit flowers 
for the purpose of experiencing an zxsthetic pleasure. Insects, espe- 
cially bees, occasionally examine the neglected, conspicuous flowers 
of cultivation; but obtaining no food materials or very little, they 
do not often repeat their visits. . . . The introduction of an odor- 
less syrup into similar flowers will induce insect visitors in large 
numbers. . . . Colors and odors attract the attention of insects, but 
bees in their visits to flowers, previously examined by them, are 
guided largely by the memory of past experience; they are able © 
to associate different sense impressions and unconsciously make analo- 
gous inferences.1 

We are faced, therefore, with the fact that coloring 
and scent have no vital importance for the flowers, from 
the standpoint evén of attracting insécts to insure proper 
pollination. “It is probable, as Lovell says, that zstheti- 
cism does not interest insects, or, if so, but to a minor 
extent. Insects visit flowers predominantly for the 
materialistic purpose of getting food. Nevertheless, 
the fact is evident that flowers array themselves in beau- 
tiful attire and use enticing perfumes. We must con- 
clude that there is a definite reason for this display and 
that it is not simply an exuberant waste of energy to 
attract pollinating insects whose visits are assured by no 
more than the presence of the pollen, itself, or of 
nectar. Since we have explored utilitarianism without 
finding an adequate explanation for floral beauty and 
since we cannot discover sufficient zsthetic desires on - 
the part of the insects to account for their association 
with flowers, we are forced to turn to esthetic possibili- 
ties within the flowers themselves. We have already in- 
dicated that the creative impetus is competent to create 
color and perfume in the flowers as its symbol of pure cre- 
ativeness. But, we cannot avoid noticing that, in general, 
flowers visited by insects are more gorgeous in their 
finery than flowers that lead lonely lives. We are led 


* Ibid. 
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to conclude, therefore, that insects stimulate flowers to 
create a higher esthetic effect. But, for what reason? 


Mating and Breeding Differ Fundamentally 


Here we must anticipate enough of our final chapters 
on Woman and the Evolution of Love to affirm that 
there is a profound difference between breeding and 
mating. Breeding, the process of bringing together 
matter organized by the creative impetus of one genera- 
tion for the occupancy of the creative impetus of the 
next, possesses a reminiscence of pure creativeness. It 
is, in fact, a materialistic movement of the creative im- 
petus away from pure creativeness toward creative free- 
dom. The parents, however, in breeding, are actuated 
by no utilitarian purpose for their own benefit. In this 
sense, there is an esthetic value in parenthood, as though 
the parents, themselves, were centers of pure creative- 
ness, which, indeed, they would be if they could create 
offspring in immaterial form, instead of creating only 
the material form. But, breeding essentially serves a 
utilitarian purpose in providing a next generation to 
carry forward the quest of creative freedom. 

Mating, however, has another objective. Mating 
satisfies the subconscious longings of the existing gen- 
eration for a permanent relationship which from the 
standpoint of the mates, themselves, has no utilitarian 
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there are many evidences of embryonic development 
of the movements along the evolutionary course of life. 
Breeding and mating both depend on association of 
the sexes, and mating may follow from any initial 
cause of association. But, though breeding and mating 
seem intermingled, they represent purposes without a 
necessary alliance. However offspring may be ob- 
tained or whether there are none, mating continues 
because of the zsthetic power within the relationship. 
For, it is through woman that man—predominantly 
materialistic—receives his principal reminder of spir- 
ituality. 

As opportunities offered, the creative impetus early 
in its evolutionary development sought to accentuate 
the mating instinct apart from the necessity for breed- 
ing. We must remember, however, that in this move- 
ment, as in all other experimental efforts of the crea- 
tive impetus, results have had to be created by undeter- 
mined activities. The creative impetus is under no 
omnipotent direction. Its future is its own making. 
Curious mistakes, tentative tests, blind associations and 
spontaneous blunders of mating abound, therefore, 
along the evolutionary line; but, they have finally 
led to the esthetic triumph of human marriage. That 
is to say, despite the ineffectiveness of the first gropings 
of the creative impetus for mates, it may be there were 
not as many mistakes as appear. What seem as such 
may have had a creative effect by impressing the mating 
instinct ever more strongly upon subconsciousness or by 
showing which were the wrong ways to be avoided and 
which the right ways to be followed. 

We may in the same way interpret the reason for the 
accentuated colorings of flowers—and the attractiveness 
of perfumes, also—as in part an early effort by the 
creative impetus to encourage the zstheticism of mating. 
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Flowers, in general, are bisexual. They produce at the 
same time the female egg-cell and the male sperm. 
The male sperm is contained in the pollen and insects 
carry the pollen of one flower to the egg-cell of another 
flower, where reproduction takes place. So, in reality, 
it is as feminine centers of the egg-cell, awaiting the 
male, that flowers receive visiting insects. The insect, 
arriving with pollen, establishes its right to be consid- 
ered the flower’s companion in intimacy, despite the 
fact that the insect has not produced the pollen, itself, 
but has secured it from another flower. That is to 
say, we may consider breeding to be a cause, from the 
flower’s standpoint, of its association with the insect; 
but out of this intimacy, which requires neither colora- 
tion nor scent, the creative impetus has sought to 
evolve, zesthetically, the higher and more permanent 
association of mating. The presence of the insect, in 
the close companionship of breeding, presents the idea 
of mating as an esthetic union to what we may call the 
feminine inclinations of the flower; for to the feminine, 
breeding and mating exercise co-operative influences, in 
that they are stimulated by the same quality of asso- 
ciation. 

We may conclude that floral centers of the creative 
impetus accentuate their natural zstheticism and blossom 
more beautifully and perfume themselves more daintily 
not to insure breeding, which is assured anyway, but 
to express a vague desire for a mate on whom to exer- 
cise their esthetic power. The flower, too, seeks to 
encourage by color and scent, the visits of the insects 
as an incipient effort to incite deliberate choice; for 
when we consider this same movement grown more 
emphatic in birds and humans, we shall see personal 
choice is the natural basis of mating and mating’s 
esthetic consequences. 
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Flowering plants appeared on earth in the Devonian 
age, twenty million yearsago. Insects were not evolved 
until the later period of the Carboniferous age. Thus, 
flowers got along at first and bred adequately, with- 
out insects by means of wind pollination. Then came 
insects and a profusion of colored flowers, suggesting 
that with the appearance of the insects, the flowers may 
have adapted themselves to the insects’ own colorings as 
a tentative effort of the creative impetus to attract atten- 
tion and encourage mating in esthetic terms. Receiv- 
ing the continuous visits of assumed mates, the floral 
evolution continued to excel in versatility of adorn- 
ment, seeking what is known in human relationship 
as charm of color, perfume and form, esthetic symbols 
which are not utilitarian in purpose. 

That flowers are competent to take the initiative in 
their relations with insects is shown by the amazingly 
effective adjustments within the flowers for removing 
the alien pollen from arriving insects and compelling 
the insects to depart with fresh pollen. So, there is 
nothing incredible in the principle of floral zstheticism 
intentionally created by the flowers to influence their 
insect mates, somewhat as woman originates her zstheti- 
cism to influence man. 


Fatal Floral Wooing 


In addition to efforts to attract mates and hold them 
by color and perfume, pathetic attempts are made by 
some flowers to mold themselves into insect forms, as 
though the flowers understood zsthetic displays were 
not sufficient in themselves to stimulate reciprocal mat- 
ing desires in their companions. Among orchids, those 
strangely self-assertive individualists, there are star- 
tlingly successful efforts to dress as insects. Thus, the 
British bee orchis and the butterfly orchis of the West 
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Indies mimic their insect visitors so faithfully that the 
insects frequently seem to be frightened away and pol- 
lination often fails. ‘The mimicry is here of no ap- 
parent use,” Professor Thomson declares." No use 
from the standpoint of utilitarianism; indeed, on the 
contrary, it is at the risk of death. But, we are here in 
the presence of what is not interpretable in materialistic 
terms, the esthetic longing for a mate, which the crea- 
tive impetus has evolved, in humanity, to the sublime 
heights of matrimonial love. 

Evidence does not support any theory associating 
as a necessity for survival, insect coloring with floral 
beauty. The most persistent pollinizer is the drab, 
materialistic bee, usually unsexed; and then come cer- 
tain kinds of flies without raiments of conspicuous 
zstheticism. Butterflies are the most beautifully 
adorned insects; but butterflies play a secondary part in 
distributing pollen which they do not use as food. 
There are 625 species of butterflies in North America, 
and Lovell states that “doubtless all butterflies at times 
visit flowers, but only about 107 have actually been 
collected on flowers in North America.” * 

Insects, we must assume, primarily array themselves 
in spontaneous outbursts of zstheticism, and for one 
another. The debonair deceivers may receive a modi- 
cum of esthetic reaction from floral beauty and may 
give in exchange a subconscious satisfaction to the flow- 
ers, as a woman who is a good cook may feel she holds 
her husband for her esthetic ministration by that fact. 
But, in their sexual relations with flowers, insects are 
unconsciously polygamous. Their conscious mating is 
with their own kind. We may detect an element of 
utilitarianism in concealments afforded insects whose 


* Outline of Science. Opposite p. 629. 
* The Flower and the Bee. p. 126. 
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colorings blend with certain flowers. But, here the 
creative impetus primarily expresses itself zsthetically 
and thereafter, finding no additional protection neces- 
sary, evolves none. The acceptance of the floral pro- 
tection is only incidental, since insects know how 
to survive by other devices. In Professor Thomson’s 
words: 


Some insects . . . positively court attention with their vivid 
coloring and markings; they are colored not to be hidden, but to be 
seen. Such insects always have some other form of protection, a 
sting or an unpleasant taste.? 


Thus, the creative impetus knows how to safeguard 
itself when its esthetic ambition rises above the stimulus 
of its floral environment, to emblazen wings and bodies 
with original efforts at symbolizing pure creativeness, 
probably with mating as the evolutionary objective. 
So, the utilitarianism of protection and the zstheticism 
of color have no necessary affiliation. The creative 
impetus equally may match insect coloring with floral 
fields of beauty or may ignore the flowers and produce 
new zsthetic designs. If protection is needed it is 
afforded as an independent evolutionary process, with- 
out interrupting zsthetic progress. 


Ze sthetic Evolution in Birds 


In the song and plumage of birds, there is a more 
advanced movement of deliberate zstheticism than in 
flowers and insects, due, probably to the wider activities 
of birds and their capacity for co-operation. Birds 
display affection and self-sacrifice, they fight, they show 
structural capacity, they make territorial claims and 
hold them against rivals, some—as the rooks—appear 
to have a vocabulary and their migrations prove them 


1 Outline of Science. p. 505. 
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to be shrewd strategists in their seeming innocence: for 
though St. Francis of Assisi praised them for not pre- 
paring for the morrow, their trust is not in omnipo- 
tent provision for their future sustenance, but in their 
subconscious knowledge of seasonal feeding grounds. 
The bird evolution thus meets conditions of widespread 
activities which the creative impetus has ever sought to 
develop in the quest of creative freedom. But, birds 
have little capacity for handling matter. Their range 
of activities has been extended into the air, not for 
creative purposes, but to escape dangers. Wings were 
evolved to secure safety and cannot be adjusted, second- 
arily, as instruments for creative activities. The crea- 
tive impetus developed in bird life as much activity as 
the prime objective of security would allow; but, safety 
came first, not creative activity, and so the evolutionary 
movement toward creative freedom was blocked. 

By the very perfection of their device for self-pro- 
tection of their delicate and sensitive organism, how- 
ever, birds have been able to display a disregard for 
discretion in evolving song and plumage without utili- 
tarian purposes. Despite many savage enemies of the 
wilds, birds have little fear that the noise of their notes 
will reveal their whereabouts and result in their de- 
struction; and they can flaunt their conspicuous colors 
out of reach of their foes. Vocal and feather attrac- 
tions confer no apparent materialistic benefits on the 
birds. The two movements rather imply that the crea- 
tive impetus has exerted itself to symbolize pure crea- 
tiveness, since the utilitarian specializations of bird life 
have not been assisted by these additions, evolved so 
bountifully by some birds and so sparingly and indif- 
ferently by others. 

Man reacts to the song and plumage of birds but not 
always so emphatically as to the color and perfume of 
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flowers, because birds are elusive and evade continuous 
inspection. Aistheticism is excited, however, by the 
harmonies of the endowments which birds have self- 
created without materialistic purpose. There is much 
testimony, in poetry, of the merging of the music of 
birds and the charm of their adornments into spiritual 
symbolisms; for spirituality and zstheticism permit a 
common interpretation because of their relationship to 
pure creativeness. Man, too, passes laws protecting 
birds to assure himself of the esthetic charm of their 
presence, and makes home companions of them for the 
same reason. 

The ability of birds to stimulate humanity, zstheti- 
cally, in this pronounced fashion shows so much power 
existing in song and plumage as to suggest the proba- 
bility that it has been evolved because of a value it 
possesses for the birds themselves. We must remember 
that the creative impetus, in its evolutionary search for 
creative activity, has evolved ever-widening centers of 
utilitarian action, from plants through the animal king- 
dom, culminating in man. Evidence of a similar evolu- 
tionary advance in zstheticism is not lacking. Side by 
side with the development of increasing materialistic 
activity, there seems to be an accompanying increase in 
capacity of the creative impetus for developing and 
responding to zsthetic symbols. The lines of the two 
evolutions are not always parallel, because both move- 
ments have had to make headway by experimental 
efforts of their own. Like all other ultimately progres- 
sive attainments of the creative impetus, progress has 
not followed a straight line, but shows many erratic 
changes of direction, due to the fact that omnipotent 
determinism has not intervened to destroy creative 
freedom. Nevertheless, the creative impetus, while 
molding matter to its will, has sought at the same time, 
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apparently, by means of esthetics, to retain its remem- 
brance of pure creativeness in ever-present forms. So, 
as the creative impetus’s capacity for utilitarian produc- 
tivity has increased, esthetic development as a com- 
plementary movement has become more comprehensive 
and more emphatic in order to retain its influence. 

As birds show more varied activities than flowers and 
insects, we are within the bounds of normal inquiry, 
therefore, if we seek for movements of wider estheti- 
cism in bird life. Searching for such movements, we 
may ask whether by common observation, song and 
plumage are used by birds in their own interrelation- 
ships and for any apparent purpose? We find that they 
are. Both song and plumage are frequently associated 
with what is called indifferently the mating or breeding 
season. ‘That is to say, we are led to the same esthetic 
source as when we examined the zstheticism of flowers 
and insects. We must repeat, however, before proceed- 
ing further, that despite the general use of mating and 
breeding as synonymous, there is an essential difference 
between them. As we have shown, breeding is predomi- 
nantly a utilitarian device for continuing the quest of 
creative freedom through succeeding generations, while 
mating is an zsthetic movement of the existing genera- 
tion. Nevertheless, we know creation of offspring is 
not a utilitarian activity from the standpoint of the 
parents, and so it has a subtle zsthetic association of its 
own with mating. We may call it a link connecting 
materialistic productivity with zstheticism. 


Song and Plumage Are Superior to Breeding 


Since song and plumage direct us to the breeding 
season, we are justified in inquiring whether there is a 
mating procedure, apart from breeding, in bird life, to 
which | plumage and song contribute. If so, we shall 
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have established the possibility of zstheticism being 
an intentional procedure, in itself, amid the relation- 
ships that exist among birds. 

In his analysis of the habits of birds, Professor J. A. 
Thomson says: “Brilliance of plumage is often associ- 
ated with the mating season, but this is far from being 
a general rule;”* and we quote him additionally as 
saying: 

We have spoken of song as the vocal part in the display of 
courtship, but it would be wrong to think of it as being no more. 


Song, indeed, is not confined to the breeding season, but the periods 
differ with the species, * 


Here is similar esthetic significance as with flowers. 
Song and plumage have spontaneous values of their 
own. That is to say, as flowers display zsthetic sym- 
bolism in perfume and color apart from the visits of 
insects, so birds have an esthetic capacity which they 
may show without reference to breeding. This fact 
has a double significance. It demonstrates first that 
birds have within themselves power to initiate song and 
decorative dress as though they were spontaneously 
creative xsthetic centers. Furthermore, it shows that 
the utilitarianism of breeding, in itself, fails to explain 
the intent of song and plumage from the standpoint 
of the birds. Whether or not birds possess these de- 
vices, breeding occurs, just as among flowers, whether 
or not there is pronounced coloring and perfume, fer- 
tilization takes place. 

The clue to the zsthetic endowments of birds, as 
used by the birds themselves is in this twofold fact. 
The creative impetus, in bird life, evolving song and 
color to give vent to its sensitiveness to pure creative- 
ness, is acting in a mood similar to the artist who 

7 OP. Cit)” P-04335 
*Ibid. p. 437- 
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finds an end in itself in the pictures he paints to sym- 
bolize his own sensitiveness to esthetics. But, being 
in possession of zsthetic power, the creative impetus in 
birds has sought to extend it to encourage the devel- 
opment of mating, as apart from breeding. The pur- 
pose of song and plumage, from the standpoint of 
mating, is to bring birds together, as an experimental 
encouragement to choice, which is an effort to substitute 
what we may call creative selection for natural selec- 
tion. The factor of creativeness eliminates mechanism. 
So we shall expect to find no mechanical inevitability 
of success in this movement of the creative impetus, 
but a variety of experimental hesitancies, mistakes, and 
errors amid proficient results. 

No explanation based on utilitarianism can make 
us understand why some birds array themselves for 
courtship and sing at the mating season while others 
do not, without either class being better breeders than 
the other, or producing better offspring. But, if there 
is a tentative esthetic purpose, in the use by the crea- 
tive impetus of song and plumage for accentuating the 
zestheticism of mating apart from breeding, we can 
explain the seeming paradox. For, the creative impe- 
tus, not omnipotently endowed, never produces per- 
fectly in its evolutionary progress. It has to feel its 
direction amid many disconcerting difficulties. There- 
fore, just as among flowers, some are brilliantly clothed 
and perfumed and some not, while both kinds breed, 
so among birds, some are beautifully arrayed and at- 
tuned to inspiring song, and some are not, while yet 
offspring are equally produced by all. 

The mating purpose of the creative impetus, which 
has reached forth in such blind persistence amid the 
flowers, has developed a more easily distinguished level 
of attainment among the birds, while insects seem to 
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serve experimentally between. We cannot emphasize 
too persistently the fact that in evolving mating, the 
creative impetus has sought to establish a permanent 
relationship between two individuals of different sex, 
based primarily not on occasional production of off- 
spring, but on continuous personal values to the mates, 
themselves. The climax as we have previously sug- 
gested, has been reached in the evolutionary develop- 
ment of the spiritual importance of ‘mating between 
man and woman. For the subconscious esthetic influ- 
ence of woman creatively stimulates in man reactions 
to the pure creativeness of his spiritual origin; and so 
is checked the influence of materialism which seeks to 
absorb man’s entire attention as he pursues his utili- 
tarian activities with matter as his material. 

The accentuation of esthetic signs by birds during 
the breeding season is the consequence of an experi- 
mental effort by the creative impetus to move along 
this path toward its culmination which has been reached 
at last in the human race. The excitation birds show 
during the breeding season in response to esthetic sym- 
bols is due to the budding appearance of a mode of 
attraction seeking to hold the birds’ interest by a power 
superior to sexual desire, which has but a fleeting influ- 
ence. Birds, singing or arraying themselves in special 
brilliance to entice mates, are going through a higher 
process’ of selection by these reminders of zxstheticism 
than do birds that mate casually and with almost me- 
chanical indifference. Since mating is an esthetic rela- 
tionship, it is fitting that symbols of zstheticism should 
play a part in the procedure whereby mates choose each 
other. 

The experimental character of the movement and its 
novelty to the creative impetus are shown not only by 
the interruptions which occur and by the many failures, 
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but also by the occasional reversals of the mating initia- 
tive. In some cases the male bird attires himself for 
mating and in others it is the female. Absence of com- 
plete specialization is due to the fact that the creative 
impetus has been unable to harmonize its intents in all 
their relationships until creative activity was more fully 
developed and self-consciousness was evolved. Even 
in human beings, directed by self-conscious awareness, 
similar confusions in the mating initiative are some- 
times noticeable. 


Spirituality of Sexual Selection 


Animals that dance or glow or fight or engage in 
other spontaneous activities as incentives to mating are 
under the same primitive evolutionary pressure as the 
feathered songsters, whereby the creative impetus, in 
many directions has sought to make a start toward 
deliberate choice of mates. The confusion of means 
is due to the difficulties of the creative impetus in its 
progressive development. Displays of possibilities of 
creative activity by the male and of estheticism by 
the female as complementary incitements in mating, 
mark the full intent of the creative impetus. But, 
below the human level—and, sometimes, among hu- 
mans, as well—the lack of large powers of creative 
activity has caused perplexities in various stages of the 
experiment. 

Deliberate selection of mates marks the beginning 
of the intimacy of personal possession, leading to that 
enduring companionship which is necessary for full 
transmission of esthetic influence from female to male. 
Professor Julian Huxley describes male and female 
buntings remaining in the nest together for some time 
before any eggs are laid, adding: “It is in fact, an 
engagement period. There is something which 
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prompts the female to seek a mate, but there is no 
actual mating.”* That is to say, there is no actual 
breeding; but mating actually has occurred, prompted 
by zsthetic influences. Indeed, desire for personal 
possession among birds we note evolving in the fol- 
lowing description by Professor Huxley: 


One sees flirtations in the case of the crested grebe. If the 
female is sleepy and pays no attention to the courting of the rest- 
less male, he will go off and make advances to another unattached 
female. One always finds that the sleepy bird always wakes up! 
She begins fiercely to attack, not her mate, but the other female. 
This is followed by a violent shaking of the neck—an act of court- 
ship—towards her mate.” 


W. P. Pycraft, describing male birds during court- 
ship, says one “will commonly hold a leaf or a piece of 
stick in his beak, as if suggesting the work of nest- 
building and its delightful sequence”; while the 
crested grebe “will dive and bring up weed, the nest 
material of the species, as an offering to his mate.”*® 

A. E. Brehm contributes the testimony of his wide 
and sympathetic investigations: 


Every observer of the habits of birds must remark with what 
winning ways, solicitude, and passion the male woos his mate. 
During pairing time the bird is bodily and intellectually a dif- 
ferent being from what it is the rest of the year. Its body is not 
only graced with a wedding garment but its intellect is perceptibly 
strengthened; its whole being more lively and every gift more 
enhanced. Each species has its own peculiar way of pleasing the 
female and of winning her love, by either tenderness or force. 
Eagles, peregrines, falcons, harriers, buzzards, and kestrels play 
around their mistress for hours together in the air, using every 
grace to win her approbation; the other falcons and owls call loudly 
after the female; the goatsucker strikes its wings together with a 


* Address before the Royal Institution, London. London Daily Ex- 
press, Jan. 16, 1925. 

? [bid. 

* The Courtship of Animals. p. 142. 
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clacking sound while encircling the chosen one with rapid turns, 
uttering at the same time its cry of “hate, hate,” which one never 
hears on any other occasion, repeating it with unsubdued energy. 

. The flight of many birds is of itself peculiar during the 
breeding season, doubtless with a view of expressing their feelings. 
. . . It is really delightful to see the pretty steps which some males 
go through before the females.+ 


These demonstrations are all efforts to stimulate 
deliberate choice. The experiments are associated with 
the breeding season quite naturally, because the neces- 
sity for breeding brings the birds together, and intimacy 
of association is the first requisite for an esthetic ex- 
change. Taking advantage of the union originated 
by breeding, the creative impetus seeks to use it to 
strengthen the power of zstheticism in terms of mating. 
Though mating is but temporarily successful among 
birds that hold to their individual choice of mates for 
no more than a season, nevertheless this advance be- 
yond machine-like production of offspring has been 
momentous in the evolution of esthetics. Further- 
more, there is much evidence that more than a desire 
for mechanical breeding keeps birds loyal to their mates. 
Brehm observed in southern Nubia a pair of storks 
at an unusual time of the year. He adds: 


All the other storks had long since sought their usual dwelling- 
place much further to the southward; and I shot the pair. The 
male was in very good case and thoroughly healthy; the female, 
however, was on the contrary very thin and weak. On examination 
I found that one of her wings had by some accident been broken 
and had not quite healed again. This misfortune doubtless pre- 
vented the bird from migrating with the main body and obliged 
it to remain behind; its faithful companion had, however, stopped 
to keep it company. Such incidents require no explanation; they 
show us plainly that marriage, if we may so call it, is lasting and 
faithful. . . . Birds pair only when full grown, 7.e., when they 
have got their full plumage. There are exceptions to this rule 


* Bird Life. Translated by H. B. Labouchere. pp. 272-273. 
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which, however, apply only to the female, and that seldom. .. . 
Both male and female cling to each other with great affection and 
seek to defend each other, feeling the loss of each most deeply, 
whichever be the one that dies. ‘This may readily be observed from 
the sad lamentations of the survivor for its dead mate, and the length 
of time the missing one is often sought after, as well as the total 
disappearance of the survivor from its old home when the search 
proves unavailing. The most touching example of such faithful 
devotion is that shown by the love-bird, which rarely survives the 
death of its companion even when supplied with a fresh and suit- 
able mate. . . . As a general rule it may be asserted that the male 
feels the loss of its companion far more than does the female.? 


Here are signs of the creative impetus reaching forth 
tentatively for a permanent relationship of the sexes 
which it has evolved at last in the mating of man and 
woman. That is, sexual selection is a spiritual pro- 
cedure. The greater sense of loss in the male bird 
than the female when death occurs is a normal conse- 
quence of the fact that in mating of birds, estheticism 
plays a much higher part than creative activity. In 
human mating, man’s creative activity and woman’s 
creative zstheticism are complementary, the intent 
being to use zstheticism to lessen the materialistic harsh- 
ness of progress in creative freedom. The woman has 
the creative satisfaction of saving man from matter, 
by exerting her zsthetic power, while man has the spir- 
itual satisfaction of associating zsthetically with woman. 
Therefore, the death of either human mate causes the 
other to feel a poignant loss. But, among birds, there 
is little materialistic activity to be softened by zstheti- 
cism. So, we cannot believe the female has a definite 
realization of influencing her mate, and on the death 
of the male, the female doubtless feels scarcely more 
than a companion has gone. But, the male bird seem- 
ingly absorbs zstheticism from the female, despite its 


* Op. cit. pp. 288-289. 
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comparatively trivial effect on his materialistic nature, 
and, therefore, upon her death, a void is more apparent. 
Among birds, the esthetic evolution of the creative 
impetus is only in an experimental stage of develop- 
ment, and while we may visualize an esthetic display 
in such terms as we have just described, we must not 
imaginatively conceive effects as lasting as zstheticism 
causes among humans. Nevertheless, we have no right 
to deny efforts at esthetic expression among birds, 
though they be confused. In this tentative movement, 
the creative impetus has sought to symbolize pure crea- 
tiveness as it has done with far more efficiency in the 
human race. Human efficiency, indeed, owes its tri- 
umph to the “elimination trials” of evolutionary ex- 
periences of the creative impetus in more lowly forms 


of life. 


“Esthetic Choice Among Birds 
H. F. Gadow says: 


Birds stand mentally on such a high level that we can scarcely 
doubt that in many cases they enjoy, and therefore sing their song. 
Many a tame bird, a canary, starling, magpie, will repay its keeper 
with its song out of season for any kindness shown it, or for his 
mere presence.} 


Utilitarianism of breeding cannot inspire such activi- 
ties we repeat, for efficient breeding occurs without them. 
Here is a movement of zstheticism, symbolizing pure 
creativeness for its own sake alone; and, by an extension 
of the movement, seeking choice in establishing per- 
sonal relationships, as the primary factor in developing 
the zstheticism of mating. The resultant satisfactions 
of success show deliberate and purposive, though sub- 
conscious, intent. We are reluctant to accept this con- 


* Encyclopedia Britannica. Article “Song.” XI edition. Vol. XXV. 
Pp. 413. 
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clusion because we have taught ourselves, through our 
self-conscious utilitarian logic, to believe that whatever 
is not self-conscious is mechanical, and, therefore, can 
have no spiritual significance. But, self-consciousness is 
wrong in this conclusion. The most spiritual of the 
Christian fathers, St. Francis of Assisi, understood the 
spirituality of birds, for he did not hold with self-con- 
scious materialistic logic; and so he preached repeatedly 
to them, believing they could understand spiritual mean- 
ings, which are themselves zsthetic in their efforts to 
interpret pure creativeness. 

Doubtless many zsthetic exchanges occur among ani- 
mals that escape our observation since animals have no 
means of informing us of their intents and reactions. 
Equally would Helen Keller’s method of receiving the 
esthetic messages of music have been beyond our knowl- 
edge had she not found a way of expressing it to meet 
the conditions of our understanding. Monogamy is 
frequent among the carnivora and the higher apes, and 
as Pycraft says, “affecton may be found, and in a high 
degree, in many of the lower animals.” * 

Love, which has a higher intent than affection, we 
shall examine later. Affection, requiring a less inti- 
mate relationship than love, permits us to lower our 
utilitarian guard, inviting an association on other 
grounds than materialistic rivalry. When affection 
dominates, we are not influenced by fears of egoistic 
utilitarian competition seeking to suppress our own 
quest of creative freedom. We are open, therefore, to 
considerations which soften matter’s severities. By affec- 
tion’s aid, we interpret personalities, whether spiritual 
or utilitarian, as though they showed the scrupulous 
temperaments of descendants of Pure Spirit unstained 
by matter’s egoistic enticements. 

704. cit. p. 7. 
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Affection has a fraternal significance, causing a sense 
of union due to our common origin in Pure Spirit. An 
illusion of purity in power and ability, as though ma- 
terialistic creative activity were guided by pure spiritu- 
ality, may be produced by affection. In this mood, affec- 
tion, unintentionally, may cause deleterious results to 
the quest of creative freedom. It may lead us to over- 
look faults; or rather, fail to discern them, because our 
vision may be preoccupied, contemplating an idealized 
form of spirituality, which, subconsciously, we know 
humanity is competent to create in the midst of mate- 
rialism. It is man’s lot ever to realize the painful diffi- 
culties of developing self-creative personality, and to 
be tempted to save from the obstacles of matter those 
for whom he feels affection. Man thus seeks to play 
the part of omnipotence, only to threaten the personali- 
ties he seeks to shield with possibilities of irreparable 
damage to their power of self-creativeness. In the 
same way, omnipotence in its own reality would threaten 
the human race at large with destruction of creative 
freedom, if it sought to lead man to infallible success. 
Man must overcome his difficulties by his own efforts; 
and if at the same time he develops his ‘esthetic capacity, 
uniting With it a sensitiveness to spiritual creative activ- 
ity, the idealism imagined by affection’s aid may become 


a reality. 


CHAPTER XIX 
HUMANITY AND ASTHETICS 


WHEN We examine the esthetic sense in the human 
race, we detect two separate movements, one within 
the producer of the zsthetic symbol and the other 
within the beholder who responds esthetically to the 
symbol; but there is no estheticism within the inanimate 
symbol, itself. The symbol may be a picture, a statue, 
a vase, music, color, design, what we will. It is never 
anything but a symbol; and though we call the object 
zsthetic, we know it does no more than represent the 
artist’s zstheticism which by reminding us of pure crea- 
tiveness causes our own esthetic sense to be stimulated. 
A beholder may see more in a work of art than the 
artist put, Etcces Our “ov own “ees theticigm becomes es self- 
assertive by ‘the spiritual r reminder in the work of art, 
and creates its own spiritual interpretations. For, 
zstheticism may ay be creative in the beholder as well as 
in the artist in its creation of recollection of man’s origin 
in Pure Spirit. A®stheticism is not a mechanical force, 
but is the reflection of pure creativeness as known to 
subconsciousness. 

In studying human esthetics, we must not confuse 
the inutility of art with the utilitarian value of the 
artist’s product to himself; and we must remember a 
craftsman may have a materialistic reason for making 
an object of art and an esthetic reason in decorating it. 
The processes of utilitarianism and zstheticism are so 
different as often to require different workmen. An 
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artist, making an esthetic product, has done his work 
to earn his living, and in this respect to serve a utili- 
tarian purpose for himself. His object of art, too, may 
be additionally utilitarian, let us say if it be a sculptured 
fountain or a carved door. But, the artistic qualities in 
themselves serve no utility. The fauns at the fountain 
or the designs on the door add nothing to the useful- 
ness of either object. The fountain could send forth 
water equally well and the door could be opened and 
shut as effectively whether artistic additions to them 
were permissible or not. The artist, in creating his 
zsthetic symbols, superimposed on fountain or door, 
has tried to express in outward form, by the use of 
matter, an imitation of the spontaneity of pure crea- 
tiveness which is the characteristic of omnipotence. He 
has sought to exemplify spontaneous creativeness above 
evolutionary experimentalism; and has tried to sug- 
gest immediacy of creative perfection, creating as by a 
continuous stroke the faun at his fountain or the scroll 
on his door without utilitarian intent. If the artist has 
been sufficiently skillful, we feel an esthetic reaction. 
That is to say, we are reminded of pure creativeness, 
our source of being, whose omnipotent perfection is in 
creativeness solely for the sake of creativeness. 
Were it possible to produce in flesh and blood a fully 
matured person, as copied from life by a portrait artist, 
the creative act would mark a spontaneous leap from 
nothingness to adulthood by the fiat of Pure Spirit’s 
immediacy of creative omnipotence. The individual 
would not have self-developed any personality by his 
own utilitarian creative activities, for all his knowledge 
must have been omnipotently bestowed at the instant 
of creation. The personality could be no more than 
an automatic machine, without selfhood; and creative 
freedom would not be extended. Pure Spirit’s exer- 
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cise of omnipotence would make impossible creative 
activity on the part of the mechanically endowed center 
of life. Were the actual portrait painted by the artist to 
come to life in the same way, it would possess only what 
the artist had put into it. It would be a mechanical ma- 
chine, made by the artist, and not a self-creative prod- 
uct of reality. 

AZstheticism, therefore, is not caused by the fact that 
the portrait is lifelike. Otherwise, any original, living 
model, more lifelike still, would receive a higher 
gesthetic award. A toiling peasant on the canvas may 
excite in us a profound esthetic reaction; but not the 
actuality of the peasant’s field of toil. Seeing the reality 
of the bent body and the signs of poverty in the peasant, 
himself, we might be moved to pity and to condemna- 
tion of the existing economic system. These reactions, 
however, would be materialistic, for they would signify 
our desire that the peasant be raised to a better utilitarian 
condition. But, when we observe the peasant on the 
canvas, our interest, if it be purely zsthetic, does not 
concern itself in economic reform, but with pure crea- 
tiveness. The picture may cause us to turn our atten- 
tion from the canvas to thoughts of the real peasant, 
and then zstheticism might be lost in economic reveries, 
or we might divide our attention between zxstheticism 
and the poor economic lot of the peasant. But, while 
our sensitiveness is exclusively concerned with zsthetics, 
we see the peasant on the canvas only as the artist’s 
frame for symbolizing pure creativeness. The frame 
might take any other form, if we could interpret it 
and would pay the artist his wage for it. Cubism is a 
frame which has failed because of the difficulties of ade- 
quate interpretation, though it may symbolize much 
power of zstheticism in the artist who chooses to rep- 
resent light as appearing in cubist fashion. 
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The artist who would live by his art must use as his 
symbol a frame having a generally recognizable factor 
as well as impose on it, if he desires high esthetic rec- 
ognition, his symbolism of pure creativeness. ‘The art- 
ist’s model may or may not have zsthetic power in 
itself to add to the artist’s estheticism. When the 
artist has pronounced capacity to suggest pure creative- 
ness in material form, his model does not matter. He 
may use any frame he wishes, as he absorbs the sym- 
bolism of the model in himself, giving it out afresh 
mingled with his own quality of interpretation. 


The Artist Should Stimulate Pure Spirit’s Omnipotence 


There are artists with little zestheticism, who live by 
copying what they see, often with much skill; but their 
products do not stimulate us zsthetically unless our 
refinement of esthetic sensitiveness is low. The esthetic 
artist makes his scene seem vital, not in the materialistic 
sense of being alive, but vitalized in the sense of sym- 
bolizing by that means immediacy of pure creative- 
ness. Whether the model be alive or dead, the esthetic 
artist seems to have brought forth life or death not as 
material realities, but as expressing his vitality of crea- 
tiveness above form, though he uses form as his frame 
that we may respond to his zstheticism. Art may sug- 
gest the characteristics of a period or of an element in 
the personality of the model which the artist desires 
to emphasize. In adopting such frames for his esthetic 
symbolism, the artist may be actuated by a desire to 
attract notice or to produce an illusion of life in a 
sensational or unexpected form to hold the observer’s 
interest in creativeness. Too, novelty in the artist’s 
treatment of his theme may add to the esthetic sug- 
gestiveness because of an apparent spontaneity and a 
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successful departure from the mechanical reminder of 
a standardized type. 

If the artist uses a familiar form as his model, which 
in itself reminds us of self-creative or zsthetic activity, 
we may more readily be enticed into the esthetic mood. 
Often it is difficult to determine whether an esthetic 
reminder is due predominantly to the suggestion of the 
reality of the model or to the artist’s estheticism or to 
a mingling of both. We can judge the estheticism of the 
religious artists who lived during the height of the 
popularity of saints in Europe better than could the 
artists’ contemporaries. To the contemporaries, the 
paintings suggested the saints themselves and the 
zesthetic influence of the saints mingled with the esthetic 
reflection of the pictures. But, to-day, saints have no 
such control over our imaginations. So, we may regard 
the pictures as stiff and unattractive, unless our esthetic 
judgment is competent to understand the artist’s sym- 
bolism of pure creativeness apart from his frame. In- 
deed, the further away criticism is from contemporary 
influences, the greater must be the esthetic contribution 
of the artist to his picture if he is to secure recognition; 
for then the artist’s zstheticism is more readily sepa- 
rated in the observer’s mind from the estheticism ex- 
cited by the reminder of the reality of the model. This 
is the basic reason why time is the final judge of 
masterpieces. 

The artist who understands the personality of his 
model or underlying characteristics of his age, is not 
guided to this knowledge by zstheticism. Many who 
are not esthetic may have equal or superior knowledge 
of existing conditions, as great utilitarians, who capital- 
ize this knowledge in materialistic terms. The same 
knowledge may come to the artist through psychological 
or analytical skill or otherwise. The artist’s zestheticism 
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will appear thereafter in the way he adapts his knowl- 
edge to symbolize pure creativeness in whatever frame 
he may choose. The artist’s psychological or analytical 
judgments may be wrong, but if the errors are not 
so conspicuous as to hold our interest, the product’s 
zesthetic value may not be decreased; foe not the mate- 
rial element of right or wrong, Bat the suggestion of 
immateriality of pure creativeness is the distinguishing 
mark of esthetics. In pure creativeness is neither right 
nor wrong, but spontaneity of perfection of creative 
immediacy. Error can suggest creativeness because we 
create errors as well as create the means of rectifying 
them. 

Difficulty or ease of production does not in itself 
determine estheticism. But, difficulty holds back imita- 
tors, thus permitting a suggestion of uniqueness and 
originality that remind us of spontaneity of pure crea- 
tiveness which is ever new. In this sense, difficulty of 
technique may aid in stimulating an esthetic reaction. 
Mona Lisa’s enigmatic smile has unusual esthetic value 
for that reason. But, if all artists could paint enig- 
matic smiling women, the suggestion of spontaneity 
would be lost and would be replaced by a reminder of 
mechanism, largely destroying the esthetic influence. 

It may happen that a unique frame, though admi- 
rably produced, is yet without zsthetic suggestion. The 
artist may have intended to distract the attention of 
the observer from his product to the model in its mate- 
rial reality—as in advertisements of utilitarian offer- 
ings. A picture taking its worth from this factor or 
under any other conditions magnifying the frame at the 
expense of the symbolism of pure creativeness may 
be judged artistic because it accurately reflects material- 
istic reality. But when art is accepted on such a basis, 
it is artisanship and moves away from estheticism. 
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Sometimes, an artist who seeks an esthetic effect may 
be too realistic in his picture. The beauty of a woman’s 
face which he depicts may turn the observer’s thought 
from the symbolism of pure creativeness to the woman 
in the flesh. When this happens exstheticism suffers, 
while the influence of the woman predominates over 
the influence of the picture. For, it is not the function 
of zsthetics to call our attention to materialistic realism 
nor yet to idealism, though either may serve as the 
artist’s frame. Art creates to symbolize creativeness. 
If additionally, art suggests utilitarianism, this must be 
separated from the zsthetic value, as the esthetic design 
on a gold coin is not related to the value of the gold. 
Aéstheticism uses the material only to ascend to the 
immaterial. 


Taste Detects the True Spiritual Symbols 


Refinement of zsthetic taste accompanies increasing 
effectiveness in symbolizing the immaterial by using 
the material. It is the function of art to represent 
pure creativeness which is above the limitations of 
matter. Yet, art is compelled to employ matter to 
recall pure creativeness to us. The less skilled we are 
in sensing the material background of the artist’s 
zesthetic symbolism, the less refined in our zstheticism. 
The more acute our zsthetic sensitiveness, the more 
skillful does the artist seek to become in baffling us so 
that we forget the materialistic frame and become lost 
in the symbolism of pure creativeness. This is one 
direction to which taste in zsthetics leads us. But, it 
may happen that an artist is not particularly skillful in 
presenting his symbol of pure creativeness while yet he 
has great power of esthetic appreciation. Here is a 
subtle subject for taste to decide. Crudeness, coupled 
with originality; inefficiency in anatomical knowledge 
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associated with spontaneity of expression; lack of detail 
but boldness in treatment—these are some of the com- 
plexities which call for zsthetic judgment to prove its 
delicacy of perception. For taste reveals itself when 
it can detect the symbolism of pure creativeness in a 
materialistic frame which may have materialistic de- 
fects; and equally reveals itself when it rejects frames 
which may be materialistically perfect, but which yet 
fail to symbolize exstheticism in an adequate degree. 
The test in every case is whether the artist has stimu- 
lated reminiscences of creative omnipotence, and to 
what degree. 

Rembrandt’s well-known painting in the Hague gal- 
lery, “The School of Anatomy,” has as its central figure 
a full-length corpse. Despite the conspicuous presence 
of the dead it is often remarked that the spectator’s 
attention is diverted from death to the vital interest 
of the surgeons listening to the anatomy lecture by 
Nicholaas Tulp. This distraction, however, does not 
explain the esthetic reaction caused by the picture, for 
if the cadaverous figure were really absent, the paint- 
ing’s major value would be lost. The painting must 
differ from reality, since if we were as near a real corpse 
in a real dissecting room, we would feel no esthetic 
reaction, but rather a sense of horror. In actuality, 
the dissection would have a purely utilitarian value and 
all present, including the corpse, would have mate- 
rialistic forms for materialistic purposes. 

But, the purpose of xstheticism is to recall to. man 
pure creativeness which is beyond materialistic form or 
purpose. Aistheticism uses form as a prompter, but 
thereafter form should strive to vanish into pure 
zstheticism or do no more than linger along the vanish- 
ing line of creative spontaneity. If an artist uses death 
as his frame for symbolizing esthetics, placing death 
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in a spiritual environment, he may divert our attention 
from death to the surrounding spirituality. Then, 
since spirituality leads to pure creativeness as does also 
zesthetics, we may transfer our interest from the spir- 
itual to the esthetic. Especially may this happen when 
death causes us to realize the presence of immateriality, 
the essential factor of pure creativeness. The artist 
will fail in his zsthetic effort to use death as his frame 
if he cannot prevent our attention from being diverted 
from pure creativeness to the stark material body in 
the flesh. The spiritual sacrifice to one’s country of 
death in battle may serve the artist’s need in this respect. 

But, Rembrandt has used as his frame death with no 
spiritual accompaniment. The corpse in the dissecting 
room rather, marks a material frame deserted by spirit. 
Then by overemphasizing the creative alertness of the 
surgeons’ faces, Rembrandt has enticed us into seeing 
zstheticism as superior even to the frame of dead crea- 
tiveness and as rising from the lifeless body toward 
the immateriality of pure creativeness. Here is estheti- 
cism put to the severe test of demonstrating in a dead 
materialistic form the symbolism of esthetics as 
pure creativeness above the bounds of material form. 
Rembrandt’s success in this difficult representation marks 
the quality of his genius. 

Aésthetic and utilitarian values may be made _to 
co-ordinate in a way to win from us sage form of_ 
recognition. “When an esthetic product excites our ad- 
miration because it serves a useful as well as orna- 
mental purpose, we are responding to our subconscious 
understanding of the fact that utilitarian advancement 
serves the purpose of the creative impetus as a spiritual 
movement seeking ever wider fields of creative free- 
dom. ‘That is to say, the zsthetic character of the 
product reminds us of Pure Spirit, our source of being, 
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while the materialistic utility of the product recalls 
to us that by a union of spirituality and utilitarianism 
alone can the creative impetus accomplish its full 
purpose. 

Nevertheless, if we are intent on securing only an 
zsthetic reaction, turning for the moment from con- 
templation of utilitarianism in order to refresh our- 
selves spiritually, we neglect consideration of the mate- 
rialistic value of the artistic product before us. A 
curve in a chair may suggest pure creativeness by its 
ever-changing movement while maintaining a balanced 
porportion implying creative self-control and not me- 
chanical indifference. At the same time, the curve 
may fit the body in an adequate utilitarian way. Here 
are two different movements co-operating. We do not, 
as a rule, buy chairs unless they can be used. There- 
fore, the zsthetic craftsman, who must live by his work, 
seeks a utilitarian form for his symbol. Too, by adopt- 
ing this form, he permits the suggestion, if we are open 
to receive it, that zstheticism is not the exclusive aim 
of life and that our attentiveness to creative freedom 
should not wander too far from terms which cannot be 
translated into utilitarianism. 

Over-accentuation of the artistic element in anything 
taking its basic value from its utilitarian purpose is a 
sign of decadence. It means that which is essentially 
utilitarian in its own right has been subordinated to a 
desire for esthetic predominance. When such mis- 
placed zsthetic worship appears, materialistic creative 
activity is in danger of being regarded as having only 
minor importance in life, a conclusion which interrupts 
the quest of creative freedom. If the immediate desire 
in any production is to stimulate simultaneously both 
spiritual and materialistic progress, art and utilitarianism 
must harmonize. When they do harmonize, neither is 
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so accentuated as to hold our attention to the neglect or 
detriment of the other; but together they co-operate 
symbolizing a unison of creativeness and materialistic 
utilitarianism. If the harmonious effect is lacking, 
we regard the production as being in bad taste; for it 
suggests an antagonism between zstheticism and utilita- 
rianism, instead of that complementary co-operation 
necessary for creative freedom to be extended to the 
utmost. 

But, we do not measure the artistic quality of the 
artist’s offering by utilitarian rules. Chairs may fit the 
body equally well with no esthetic additions. And, 
whether or not the artist seeks to express the double 
meaning of zstheticism and utilitarianism, the more he 
is influenced by pure creativeness, and the higher his 
skill in imitating within the limits of matter creative 
spontaneity the more zsthetically can we respond to 
his product. At the same time we show our subcon- 
scious knowledge that zstheticism differs from utilita- 
rian creativeness; for if the capacity of an age to absorb 
reminders of zstheticism is low, we call the age 
materialistic. 


“i sthetic Spirituality of Music 

Music can be. made perhaps the_mgst zsthetically 
inspiring of all human accomplishments, When we 
listen to a symphonic orchestra at its best, we do not 
absorb passively. We move beyond our materialistic 
selves to a region of immaterial imaginings. The har- 
monies of the composer’s zsthetic genius stimulate us 
into becoming not only interpreters of his meaning, but 
also creators of our own interpretations. Our creative 
power does not come forth as form for form’s value 
is utilitarian. We seem to be spontaneously self-crea- 
tive without incentive or objective, but reveling in pure 
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creativeness for itself, alone. We feel a sense of per- 
fectibility which we cannot express within the limited 
purposes of words. There is no will to do. We 
are etherially free as though created products pos- 
sessed no meaning and only the spontaneous continuity 
of the immaterial mattered; that is to say, not as an act, 
but as an indivisible persistence of self-creativeness, We 
appear to generate creatively with immediate perfec- 
tion, being unaware of any possible imperfectibilities; 
for we have been liberated from the creative impetus’s 
materialistic environment. We are in harmony with 
omnipotence, participating in a transcendental ensemble 
of creative spontaneity. All values vanish as worthless 
and there remains only the zsthetic remembrance of 
Pure Spirit, omnipotent in its immediacy of pure crea- 
tiveness. 

In this mood, we reach as near to the center of 
estheticism’s realization of the creative spontaneity of 
Pure Spirit as seems possible for human beings self- 
consciously to do. All art has this as its ideal function; 
but music alone appears competent to carry us beyond 
contemplation of a material product as our esthetic 
reminder. We lose almost entirely our self-conscious- 
ness of matter when we react to the esthetic symbolism 
of music, and so approach somewhat to the actual imma- 
terial reality of pure creativeness which is ever beyond 
materialistic bounds. Other zsthetic symbols, painting, 
sculpture, literary style, the spoken word of the human 
voice, beauty of woman, hold us within conscious con- 
fines of matter in some form or other. But, the esthetic 
power of music approaches so near to the immaterial 
that it seems felt even by animals; and can be so easily 
and abundantly accepted by man as to interfere with 
man’s primary interest in materialistic creative activity, 
and thus react harmfully to the quest of creative free- 
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dom. For zstheticism is as dangerous to the balanced 
self-development of personality, if it become unre- 
strained, as is exclusive interest in utilitarianism. Over- 
indulgence in zstheticism destroys utilitarian creative 
activity just as too much attention to materialism sup- 
presses zstheticism. Each should balance the other. 

Music has an element of utilitarianism, as when it is 
used as an aid for keeping a company in step, but 
zestheticism is then for the moment eliminated or exerts 
its influence in another direction. The utilitarian factor 
in music often seems to assume more importance than 
it possesses. Plutarch declared Terpander and Pindar 
had reason to say that music and valor are allied.* 
Were this true, utilitarianism would be the predominant 
element in martial airs. Experience, however, does not 
bear out that conclusion. A band, playing military 
music and accompanying troops on parade, is serving, 
predominantly, an zsthetic purpose. The music stimu- 
lates in the minds of the soldiers, and of spectators, 
too, an idea of invincibility. It symbolizes, zsthetically, 
pure creativeness in terms of spontaneous immediacy 
of victory as by an omnipotent act. But, there is no 
reality here. What is felt is the reminder of Pure 
Spirit’s omnipotence which we cannot translate into 
materialistic activities while retaining the element of 
omnipotence. For, troops do not triumph in battle by 
the aid of music. In the test of conflict, the musicians 
become stretcher bearers or perform other utilitarian 
labor not associated with their esthetic instruments. 
On the battlefield, with the uncertainties of success 
rolling back and forth, music’s symbolic reminder of 
creative omnipotence would be a ghastly mockery. 

But, let a warship sink with all hands, and as the 
band plays, the attention of the sailors is concentrated 

1 Lycurgus (Everyman’s Library). p. 81. 
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zesthetically upon Pure Spirit. Thoughts of the imme- 
diate certainty of death as a materialistic fact are sof- 
tened or even forgotten. The doomed men’s minds 
are diverted from materialistic affairs by the esthetic 
strains of the music which has no utilitarian meaning. 
The sailors are reminded of their origin in pure crea- 
tiveness, and death seems but an incident. 

Dance music is not zsthetic when its use is simply 
to help the dancers keep time, for its utilitarianism 1s 
then emphasized. But, when this purpose of the music 
is forgotten, zsthetic symbolism may appear as the 
dancers seem to unite with the strains and rise beyond 
the confining power of matter by their light and grace- 
ful movements. We speak of dancers “floating in the 
air,” meaning they seem to be detached from natural 
law, thus becoming reminders of pure creativeness. 
Clumsy dancing is not zsthetic because its awkward- 
ness suggests the mechanical and we cannot imagine 
the performers as spontaneously creative beyond ma- 
terialistic control. 

The zstheticism of grace is due to the absence of 
mechanical motion, such as we associate with utili- 
tarian purpose, as in a machine. Graceful movements 
suggest spontaneous creativeness beyond materialistic 
control, for the sake of creativeness alone. 


LE stheticism May Vanish in Sensuality 


We have explained that any form of association of 
the same sexes may lead to zstheticism of mating which 
depends primarily on a personal union. The reverse 
of this movement is true, also. A‘stheticism originating 
elsewhere—as by moonlight—may stimulate intimacy 
of association, which in its turn may cause the develop- 
ment of reproductive incitement. Life reproduces its 
evolutionary forms while striving to develop a personal 
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intimacy between the sexes which has the zstheticism of 
mating as its objective; and there is an esthetic inter- 
penetration between breeding and mating which we 
have examined previously. Music emphasizes this fac- 
tor especially in association with the dance; for dancing 
esthetically brings the sexes together and music is so 
versatile in its esthetic meanings that it can symbolize 
the esthetic merging line of mating and breeding. Jazz 
is an example of such an excitation which the human 
race has known even without the dance, perhaps since 
music’s beginning. Thus, Tsze-hsia, writing in the Li 
Ki, which was an ancient Chinese classic when Con- 
fucius edited it 2,500 years ago, declared: 


The airs of Kang go to wild excess and debauch the mind; those 
of Sung speak of slothful indulgence and of women, and submerge 
the mind; those of Wei are strenuous and fast and perplex the 
mind; and those of Khi are violent and depraved and make the 
mind arrogant. ‘The airs of these four states all stimulate libidi- 
nous desires and are injurious to virtue.? 


Virtue thus is injured because the stimulus of the 
music causes personality to lose its self-control, as 
zestheticism recalls woman, biologically. Then man be- 
comes dominated mechanically by the breeding im- 
pulse. 

We are often stirred zsthetically by literary style; 
but no utilitarian purpose to simplify or amplify the 
author’s facts resides in the esthetic symbols. A‘stheti- 
cism in style is superimposed on the meaning. The 
author may have profound originality of thought, and 
yet lack zsthetic power; while often we are entranced 
zsthetically by style, as in poetry, though the ideas 
may be commonplace. A®stheticism of style sometimes 
is mistaken for erudition. What really holds our atten- 


1 The Ethics of Confucius, by M. M. Dawson. p. 257. 
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tion in esthetic writing is not the utilitarianism of schol- 
arship, but the symbolism of pure creativeness. 

William James said that were it not for Bergson’s 
style, “Creative Evolution” might have lasted 100 years 
unnoticed.* Clarity, as such, does not necessarily 
imply estheticism, though simplicity of statement hap- 
pily may accompany esthetic qualities. The high utili- 
tarian value of Bergson’s capacity for simplifying diffi- 
cult meanings takes precedence over zsthetic interest in 
his phrasing. James called Bergson’s clearness “a flexi- 
bility of verbal resource that follows the thought 
through without a crease or wrinkle.”? But, this 
factor may enter into obscurities of meaning, as well. 
Bergson’s “flexibility of verbal resource” has been used 
for the utilitarian purpose of facilitating understanding 
of his meanings. But, many writers—Shakespeare and 
Browning, for instance—have used “flexibility of ver- 
bal resource” to create novel results seeking not a 
utilitarian result, but an zsthetic effect. That is to say, 
an author who uses words as his symbols for zstheticism 
may choose simple, inconspicuous words or vibrant and 
strange words. His choice is a matter of method. He 
wishes the words to decorate his idea when he has an 
esthetic purpose. He does not seek primarily their 
utilitarian value to express his idea and then have done 
with them; they must suggest additionally pure crea- 
tiveness. 

fEsthetic symbolism in literature may be in the 
author’s idea; in the words which exhibit the idea to 
us; or in the characters or scenes that the author may 
choose to represent in his narrative. There may be 
too, various combinations of these factors. A‘stheticism 
may be suggested by the words and not by the idea, as 


* Letters of William James. Vol. Il, p. 293. 
* A Pluralistic Universe. p. 227. 
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in Hamlet’s soliloquy; or by both words and idea, as 
in Tennyson’s “Crossing the Bar” and “Sir Galahad”; 
or by the idea and not by the words, as is true especially 
of alien or other unfamiliar zsthetic symbols, which 
we understand when the idea is explained to us, though 
the interpreter may have no esthetic power in his choice 
of words. 


Gloom As an ZEsthetic Frame 


We may reduce Hamlet’s soliloquy to the idea that 
the reason why men do not commit suicide to escape 
the hardships of life is because they fear what may 
come after death. There is no estheticism in this 
theme. Not only is it materialistic; it is also largely 
untrue. For, experience shows fear does not deter men 
from committing suicide, nor from sacrificing them- 
selves under conditions which are tantamount to suicide. 
The verdict of mankind is overwhelmingly against 
Hamlet in this matter. Not only do we fail to respond 
zsthetically to Hamlet’s idea, but whether he was 
mentally competent to develop a sane idea at all is the 
subject of endless argument among critics. Neverthe- 
less, as we read the soliloquy, the beauty of the phras- 
ing profoundly affects us zsthetically. An inexhaustible 
“flexibility of verbal resource” allowed Shakespeare to 
rise above the idea which is but a frame for his verbal 
adornments that in themselves alone suggest to us sub- 
consciously, the spontaneity of pure creativeness. We 
are not interested in the words, primarily, because they 
elaborate Hamlet’s philosophy, but rather because they 
seem to have been created for another purpose than 
their usual utilitarian meanings. This purpose is to 
display Shakespeare’s sensitiveness to zstheticism, stimu- 
lating in us reminders of the omnipotence of Pure 


Spirit. 
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By means of commonplace words that average less 
than five letters each, Shakespeare has evolved com- 
plexities which appear to mystify us. The unusual 
contents, the concealments of the idea, itself, within 
phrases which seem so simply chosen, the strange verbal 
obscurities suggest a familiar vocabulary suddenly re- 
made and yet without changing the words themselves, 
as an act of pure creative spontaneity, serving no utili- 
tarian end. 

Hamlet’s character is helped in its development by 
the soliloquy; and here is an additional zsthetic repre- 
sentation, which will fall within the analysis we shall 
make in a moment of the zsthetic meaning of characters 
in literature. But, apart from the assistance which the 
words of the soliloquy give in fixing the personality 
of Hamlet, they have an zstheticism of their own. We 
know this to be true, for the soliloquy can be removed 
from the play, and read in isolation, with no thought 
of Hamlet, and its esthetic value will remain. 

An author’s idea may 'be forever beyond our under- 
standing, as happens in mystical writings, and yet, zs- 
thetically, we can appreciate the style, that is to say 
the form, of the phrasing. Associations of words alone 
can serve as an author’s symbol of zstheticism, if only 
they remind us of pure creativeness. We are often 
affected by the suggestion of spontaneous creativeness 
while remaining indifferent to the utilitarian purpose 
of the words in explaining the author’s idea, when we 
read for style. In mystical texts, we may infer by 
suggestion or tradition or otherwise, the spirituality of 
the idea, without understanding’ its meaning. The 
enigmatic arrangements of the words carry to a more 
extreme point such perplexities as exist in Hamlet’s 
soliloquy. So, by the symbolism of style, a mystic 
may gain a large following, whether in fact his ideas 
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have value or not. The zsthetic reminder of pure 
creativeness is enough to emphasize the religious pre- 
conception because zstheticism is akin to spirituality. 


Intricacy of Poetic Zstheticism 


When estheticism is suggested by the idea as well 
as by the verbal forms, we receive the two impressions 
separately. Which impression we accept before the 
other depends on our own choice or on the author’s 
selection of words. That is to say, we may direct our 
choice or allow the author to dictate. An author who 
has undertaken the difficult task of a double expression 
of zstheticism may select his words for their restraint 
or for their obtrusiveness. When estheticism is mani- 
fest in simple phraseology, the words seem to remove 
themselves from interfering with the immediate pres- 
entation of the idea, reserving their own esthetic inter- 
est for subsequent examination. The essential differ- 
ence between esthetic simplicity and zsthetic assertive- 
ness in the words which are used to present an esthetic 
idea is that simple phrasing may allow the zstheticism 
of the idea to make itself felt first; while a bold, 
aggressive vocabulary forces the zstheticism of the 
words upon us before we are zxsthetically affected by 
the idea. 

In Tennyson’s “Crossing the Bar,” the smooth, glid- 
ing words carry us resistlessly to the idea of death 
being but a movement homeward where we shall meet 
Pure Spirit. The zstheticism of the idea is further 
emphasized by a suggestion of the spontaneity of pure 
creativeness creating a safe passage through the un- 
charted hereafter. The reminder of Pure Spirit, always 
present in estheticism, is so dominant in the poem as 
to be susceptible of a religious interpretation. After 
we have been zsthetically moved by the idea, we return 
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to the words and receive from them a second esthetic 
stimulant. For, with their use, the poet seems to have 
expanded his poem by creating the approach of evening 
and a craft being carried to sea by the calm and cer- 
tain tide returning to its origin. Here are zsthetic 
values, for the author has imitated these phenomena 
as by his own spontaneity of creative omnipotence. 
They are additional to the zstheticism of the idea, 
which might have been expressed in a number of ways. 
There is, too, a third esthetic reaction caused by the 
seeming presence of an individual going forth to meet 
his Pilot. The poet has simulated, here, pure creative- 
ness which alone could spontaneously create an indi- 
vidual in such a situation. 

In Tennyson’s “Sir Galahad,” the clanging of the 
words holds our esthetic interest before we know the 
idea of the poem. We are not carried uninterruptedly 
to the idea, but we are delayed by suggestions of spon- 
taneous creativeness creating knightly combat, spectral 
scenes, a crackling tempest, and other conspicuous prod- 
ucts. These symbolize zstheticism ‘because they seem 
to have come forth spontaneously in imitation of pure 
creativeness. Then, at the end, we understand the 
idea to be that a virgin knight is searching for the Holy 
Grail. The search seems to be for pure creativeness, 
itself, symbolically represented by Christ’s chalice, espe- 
cially so because Sir Galahad shuns materialistic inter- 
ests in life. We are zsthetically affected, therefore, 
by the idea as well as by the words; and we receive a 
third zsthetic stimulus from the poet’s imitation of 
pure creativeness in the seeming spontaneity with which 
Sir Galahad, himself, has been created and put into 
the poem. 

The poet, by keeping himself in the background, as 
if he had no responsibility for the poem, endeavors 
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to heighten the effect of spontaneous creativeness, as 
though all that the poem contains were self-evolving. 
But, we know this to be untrue. We know the poem 
as the work of a poet; and it is this factor, of the poet 
seeming to create reality before us, as only the omnipo- 
tence of Pure Spirit could do in actual fact, that sug- 
gests Pure Spirit to us, and carries us imaginatively 
back to our origin in Pure Spirit. 

If our zstheticism is profoundly stimulated we may 
even be so entranced as to desire actual union with 
Pure Spirit. This is the explanation of the apparently 
mystical saying of Okakura Kakuzo that: 


Great art is that before which we long to die. 


By longing to die, under the spell of art, we are 
longing to leave the realm of materialistic creative 
activity and ascend to our source in the realm of pure 
creativeness, whose spiritual omnipotence is symbolized 
in our material environment by zsthetics. 

Any form of art may so excite us; but only if our 
sensitiveness to reminders of Pure Spirit is beyond the 
normal. For, the normal movement of the creative 
impetus is a forward movement toward creative free- 
dom, and not a backward movement in the direction 
of the immateriality of Pure Spirit. Even the super- 
sensitive zsthetic individual demonstrates this fact, 
for though he may long to die in the presence of great 
art, he overcomes the longing and returns to his daily 
toil of materialistic creative activity as being more im- 
portant for him than death. 

At the same time, though we conquer the call of art 
to return to Pure Spirit, we cannot ignore art’s per- 
sistent reminder of Pure Spirit as the source of all exis- 
tence. Lafcadio Hearn, explaining that the word 


‘Ideals of the East. p. 186. 
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“shostly” originally meant for old Anglo-Saxons 
“everything that religion to-day calls divine, holy, 
miraculous,” adds: 


The mystery of the universe is now weighing upon us, becoming 
heavier and heavier, more and more awful, as our knowledge ex- 
pands, and it is especially a ghostly mystery. All great art reminds 
us in some way of this universal riddle; that is why I say that all 
great art has something ghostly in it.? 


Those far less responsive to estheticism than was 
Lafcadio Hearn, feel the same vague sense of ghostli- 
ness in art. But, this is no more than self-consciousness 
trying to express in its own limited terms the subcon- 
sciously realized fact that art symbolizes the creative- 
ness of Pure Spirit, the source of all existence. Great 
art is great, therefore, in its ability to attune us to spir- 
itual values. But, self-consciousness often may cheat 
us of the true interpretation because self-consciousness 
is so predominantly under the influence of materialistic 
logic that only a little of the subconscious understand- 
ing may rise to the surface of our understanding. 


* Interpretations of Literature. Vol. I, p. 91. 


CHAPTER Xx 
ART AND REALITY 


Berne “true to life” and no more, is not in itself an 
indication of esthetic power in an artist. An artist’s 
product in most cases is a reproduction of a model, 
either real or of standardized and recognizable form. 
The model may be competent to stimulate zstheticism 
in us, as does a beautiful woman or a graceful yacht 
or a flower or a bird in its own actual existence. If an 
artist has ability to reproduce what he sees with photo- 
graphic fidelity, his copy of a_model which is zsthetic 
in its own natural reality, may cause an esthetic response 
in the observer. But, the observer’s zstheticism will 
not have been stimulated by any estheticism emerging 
from the artist. It will have been incited by the idea 
of the xsthetic reality of the model which the picture 
calls tg mind. | 

he artist must have esthetic ability to impart his 
own sense of creativeness to the zstheticism of the 
model if he seeks high artistic rank. That is to say, 
the artist must impose on his reproduction of the model 
his own symbolism of pure creativeness, seeming not to 
reproduce but to recreate the model into his form o£ 
expression. If the reproduction of the model does 
no more than recall to us the original, and the original 
in reality has no exstheticism, as a muddy village street 
on a rainy day, we are not exsthetically stimulated. The 
artist must add to the scene an imitation of the spon- 
taneity of pure creativeness so that our attention will 
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not wander from the esthetic symbolism to the material- 
istic reality. 

An author, zsthetically endowed, may yet be so ex- 
clusively “true to life” as to suppress zstheticism in a 
beholder altogether. This fact is exemplified especially 
in drama, although a dramatist may be “true to life” 
and create an esthetic symbol if the life he depicts is 
itself zesthetic. When, however, a_ dramatist causes 
his characters to act as might living utilitarians in real 


— ~—, 


life, we may receive no zsthetic reaction, but may imag~ 
ine we are seeing real persons as individual materialists, 
The author may have shown true zsthetic skill in add- 
ing creative interpretations to the types he has taken 
from life. Nevertheless, unless we are sensitive to con- 
cealed zsthetic values, the emphasis of utilitarianism 
in the characters causes us to lose the illusion of pure 
creativeness. We are controlled instead by an illusion 
of creative activity originating among the characters of 
their own volition, and the esthetic symbolism is re- 
strained by the seemingly living actuality of mate- 
rialism in the making. 

This is why we often have one reaction when we 
read a play and another when we see it acted. When 
we read, our illusion of spontaneous creativeness is not 
interrupted by the presence of actual persons speaking 
the words in character. There are no appearances of 
living performers to deceive us into believing they are 
self-creating themselves as centers of reality, instead of 
having been spontaneously created by the author sym- 
bolizing omnipotence. The absence of actors and 
actresses as we read, allows us more effectively to 
realize that the words of the drama are but represen- 
tations of the author’s sense of pure creativeness. When 
we see the players, however, it is difficult for us to 
sustain this esthetic reaction while they try to persuade 
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us that the characters they portray are normal, living 
centers of materialistic creativeness and are not the pup- 
pets of the author. 

A dramatist need not have any large zsthetic power, 
therefore, to be successful, if he wishes to do no more 
than copy life. He may confine himself to reproducing 
the materialism of existence as it really is, and his 
dramas will meet with success, if he has sufficient re- 
productive skill. Such an author does not reproduce 
on the stage the zstheticism of life, except perhaps 
photographically, for being himself a materialist, he 
does not know self-consciously, of zstheticism’s exist- 
ence, apart from a dim and generalized artisan’s reali- 
zation of pure creativeness. On the other hand, the 
highly zsthetic author is handicapped in drawing life 
as it is, because of his failure to understand utilitarian 
values. If the zsthetic author has an esthetic audi- 
ence, this handicap will not be felt, for the author’s 
symbolism will be recognized as superior to the char- 
acters he uses as his frame. But, if the audience does 
not desire an esthetic reaction and attends the theater 
to be amused or excited by seeing the utilitarianism 
of life—life’s most predominant characteristic—exhib- 
ited then an esthetic play meets with failure. 

In the so-called art theater, the author may be “true 
fomiite ine the outline of “his plot, -which, she 
uses as the frame for his esthetic symbolism. 
But, he adds to his picture of life an element 
of pure creativeness that he feels within himself and 
which stimulates in his audience, if it be in an under- 
standing mood, an esthetic reaction. How the author 
does this and how the audience responds to his sym- 
bolism we cannot explain in words, because words them- 
selves are material things, and zstheticism represents 
pure creativeness which is immaterial. The immaterial 
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does not fit into the material. For this reason, the 
process of transference of zstheticism may be under- 
stood subconsciously, but eludes all expression of the 
method of transference in self-conscious terms. 


Esthetic Authors Spiritual Function 


In determining an author’s zsthetic powers, we are 
indifferent to the sorts of characters he creates. AMs- 
theticism not being concerned with materialistic reality, 
the xsthetic author’s characters may do what they will 
as long as they seem to reflect pure creativeness by 
suggesting to us something more than self-created, 
evolutionary personalities of real life. AX schylus, show- 
ing us Clytemnestra in his drama of Agamemnon; Eu- 
ripides, acquainting us with Medea; Shakespeare, de- 
picting Lady Macbeth—all have drawn the most hor- 
rible of human types: womanhood, bereft of natural 
eestheticism and turned materialistic destroyer of human 
life. Clytemnestra murdered her husband, Medea 
murdered her children, and Lady Macbeth instigated 
the murder of her husband’s royal guest. Yet, each 
woman, murderess though she be, affects us zsthetically, 
in dramatic form. How can we account for this seem- 
ing paradox? 

The reason is that Aschylus, Euripides, and Shake- 
speare have not placed before us self-evolved, living 
realities of flesh and blood, but symbols of pure crea- 
tiveness. The women were spontaneously created by 
the dramatists, as by omnipotence. The ideas and feel- 
ings of the women were made for them by their au- 
thors and not evolved by themselves. Had Clytem- 
nestra, Medea, and Lady Macbeth actually been created 
omnipotently, in their maturity, by pure creativeness, 
as they appear on the stage, they could not have been 
utilitarian centers of creative activity. They would 
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have begun to exist only from the moment of their 
creation, possessing the characters of evil given them 
by omnipotent fiat. Their personalities would not have 
been evolved by themselves, for they would have had 
no past. They would have been living products of de- 
terministic creativeness by Pure Spirit, and could have 
had no place among utilitarian personalities who pos- 
sess self-creative powers and self-created pasts. 

In actual fact, living reality matures by self-creative 
and evolutionary growth; and no matured life has 
ever demonstrated a spontaneous origin due to omnipo- 
tent immediacy of creativeness. But, art must use a 
material frame with which to symbolize pure creative- 
ness; and, indeed, this is art’s function. So, A¢schylus, 
Euripides, and Shakespeare by seeming spontaneously 
to create adult life in imitation of omnipotent spon- 
taneity symbolize pure creativeness. The three tragic 
women rise above evolutionary utilitarian reality and 
zesthetically remind us of creative omnipotence. 

Clytemnestra, Medea, and Lady Macbeth in life, 
would not have served to stimulate esthetic reactions if 
we had witnessed their crimes. We would have known 
them as materialistic centers of reality, not spontane- 
ously created, but creating themselves; and the mate. 
rialistic nature of their acts would have made esthetic 
viewpoints impossible. Were we to have heard them 
speaking in actuality of existence as in the dramas, we 
might possibly have thought they were preparing to 
plead insanity in their own defense, but their words 
would not have reacted zsthetically. We are zstheti- 
cally affected by the plays, however, for in them living 
women do not act and speak. The dramatists, through 
the subtlety of their art, show us that they themselves 
have created the women’s conduct for them. There is 
sufficient suggestiveness of real women to prevent me- 
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chanical unreality from arousing our critical attention 
and so overshadowing our estheticism. But, in their 
essential individualities, the women have been sponta- 
neously created by the authors. 

In the real world, real women of the same names 
may have committed the selfsame crimes; but the acts 
of the women in the dramas are ordained by the au- 
thors, who could have chosen as readily other ways of 
symbolizing pure creativeness, and who selected names 
and incidents of real women only as the frames with 
which to represent zstheticism. We acknowledge this 
fact by regarding the women as the dramatists’ own, 
speaking of Shakespeare’s Lady Macbeth, Euripides’s 
Medea, and Atschylus’s Clytemnestra. We know that 
neither the women, themselves, nor any others but the 
authors could have created the characters in the identical 
molds as they appear on the stage. What they are 
the dramatists have put into them, as by pure creative- 
ness, to remain there, deterministically fixed, forever. 
The dramatists have seemed to give to the women 
minds and consciences by an immediacy of creative 
spontaneity, indifferent to the slow materialistic pro- 
cesses of evolution, and by this indifference making the 
women the creative products of the authors, themselves. 
So, the women appear before us symbolizing Pure 
Spirit’s creative omnipotence and we are zsthetically 
affected. 


LE stheticism of Hell 


The more we can withdraw from personal material- 
istic interest in an event of reality, the more competent 
are we to regard a description of it zsthetically, in- 
stead of having our attention centered on the event 
itself. If Dante’s Inferno were a description of real- 
ity, those threatened by hell’s everlasting torture could 
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find no estheticism in the comedy. The poem would 
divert their attention from pure creativeness to the 
actuality of the materialistic existence of the infernal 
regions. Under a medieval theological spell, self- 
consciously applied and suppressing our subconscious 
knowledge of reality, hell might be supposed to exist. 
Aésthetically inclined persons among the self-consti- 
tuted elect, believing in their jealous God’s triumphant 
vindication through hell’s punishment of human ene- 
mies of omnipotence, might receive an esthetic satis- 
faction from Dante’s poem. But, if so, it would prove 
that for them, saved by their merits or by divine favor, 
hell’s pains had no reality. Being secure in their salva- 
tion, they might enjoy the luxury of letting their belief 
in the materialistic reality of hell lapse, and so might 
lose themselves in contemplating the symbolism of pure 
creativeness, as if Dante were spontaneously creating 
hell by an imitation of omnipotence. 

For the general reader either he must consider himself 
saved from hell or he must have discarded that ferocious 
creed, actually or tacitly, in order to pass under the 
sway of Dante’s creative power. Dante may have be- 
lieved in such a hell as he pictured or he may have 
been parodying a moribund theological monstrosity. 
But, to produce his esthetic effect, he has had to use 
his symbol in such fashion as to make it resemble the 
theological idea of eternal punishment. Otherwise, 
attention would be diverted from his attempt to repre- 
sent pure creativeness to the unreality of his frame 
imitating the Christian Church’s conception of the end 
in store for those who disobeyed the commands of its 
clergy. The genius of Dante consisted in the way he 
sustained the illusion of pure creativeness, creating 
spontaneously while using as his model the most exact- 
ing and terrible product that omnipotence might give 
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forth. Barrett Wendell, describing his enjoyment of 
Dante, wrote: 


I manage to lose myself in the smoky depths of hell for half 
an hour or so every evening. . . . Hell has certainly given me more 
pleasure during the past two years than heaven and earth com- 


bined.} 


Certainly, no person of esthetic culture, outside the 
possible ranks of religious fanaticism, could derive 
pleasure from contemplating a description of hell, if 
hell were known to be real. It was not hell that 
caused the pleasurable reaction in Professor Wendell, 
it was his esthetic response to the symbol of pure crea- 
tiveness, expressed in Dante’s highly complicated form. 
If we found poetic beauty in descriptions of real souls 
suffering real tortures to eternity, it would be a sign 
of degeneracy or of our low rank in the evolutionary 
movement. But, we can enjoy Dante zsthetically, and 
keep our civilized self-respect, because in xsthetics the 
form 1s not the paramount factor. Whatever the form, 
if it is Ee SAOARGEITS that it expresses the artist’s 
sense of pure creativeness, we accept it, for we know, 
subconsciously, that pure creativeness, in its actuality, 
is superior to all form. We lose ourselves, therefore, 
not in the smoky depths of hell, but in the realization 
of pure creativeness which the poet’s zestheticism recalls 
to us. 

Walter Pater confused this idea, in trying to merge 
history with art in his analysis of style: 


Your historian, for instance, with absolutely truthful intention, 
amid the multitude of facts presented to him, must needs select, 
and in selecting assert something of his own humor, something that 
comes not of the world without but of a vision within. So, Gibbon 
moulds his unwieldy material to a preconceived view. Livy, Tacitus, 


* Barrett Wendell and His Letters, by M. A. De Wolfe Howe. 
p. 30. 
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Michelet, moving full of poignant sensibility amid the records of 
the past, each, after his own sense, modifies—who can tell where 
and to what degree—and becomes something else than a tran- 
scriber; each as he thus modifies, passing into the domain of art 
proper. For, just in proportion as the writer’s aim consciously or 
unconsciously comes to be the transcribing, not of the world, not 
of mere fact, but of his sense of it, he becomes an artist, his work 
jfime art; and good art (as I hope ultimately to show) in proportion 
to the truth of his presentation of that sense. 


Utilitarian Facts Alone Have No Esthetic Power 


When our interests are materialistically affected, as 
in a national election, we want the historian—the mod- 
ern reporter—to confine himself to contemporary utili- 
tarian facts. In a scientific survey of past historical 
conditions, as the conditions and circumstances sur- 
rounding cancer, we want utilitarian facts also, because, 
here, too, our interest is materialistic. But, there is 
another sense in which history can never be explained 
in purely utilitarian terms, because man himself, the 
creator of historical events, is only partly utilitarian. 
Man is also spiritual, and much of his historical product 
has evolved from the immateriality of his personality. 
The historian may be entirely materialistic if he is 
describing no more than a materialistic event in his- 
tory—the progress of boat building, for instance. But, 
when he adds to this the history of the boat builders, 
themselves, and their manifold reactions upon one an- 
other, he cannot confine himself to material facts, alone. 
He has to face, additionally, the creative element which 
is superior to matter, and which impelled and gave com- 
petence to the boat builders to build the boats. When 
events of the past must be described which have no 
actual materialistic form, as the varying abilities of 
leaders of men, or the ebb and flow of public opinion, 


* Appreciations with an Essay on Style. pp. 9-10. 
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or the fluctuations in a nation’s capacity for creative 
activities or zsthetic appreciation, the historian must 
possess more than the “mere fact.” He must tran- 
scribe “his sense of it.” Let all possible facts be known 
that can be expressed in material form, and yet the 
historian must add to them facts which have left no 
material expression in the past, but which exerted their 
immaterial and dominating power in the personalities 
of the people of the past. 

The historian tries to discover these remains by his 
interpretations of the material facts and by subcon- 
sciously coming in contact with the flux of reality 
which the creative impetus itself creates below the 
surface of self-consciousness. The historian, however, 
is handicapped by two factors in his work. Self-con- 
sciousness often misinterprets subconscious knowledge, 
and the historian may be led astray by self-conscious 
prejudices, out of touch with subconscious reality. This 
is the most frequent of historical faults. In addition, 
the historian, seeking to use his esthetic ability to sym- 
bolize pure creativeness, may do to history at large 
what Aéschylus, Euripides, and Shakespeare have done 
to Clytemnestra, Medea, and Lady Macbeth. The 
known facts of history the historian may use as his 
frame and may then try to give the characters and 
events of history appearances of life as by spontaneity 
of omnipotence. That is, the esthetic historian may be 
interested in facts only incidentally, and may allow his 
primary attention to be confined to creating history as 
though he were giving life to it. Here is a pernicious 
trick of zstheticism; for by such artistry, history, though 
offered as the truth, may be far from it in reality. It 
may represent only the historian’s symbol of pure crea- 
tiveness which seems to live because of the historian’s 
zesthetic power. 
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On the other hand, the esthetic historian may be 
competent, also, to translate into self-conscious terms 
the subconscious truth of history, to a measurable ex- 
tent. When this double ability meets in the same 
writer, history and zstheticism tend to coalesce. The 
historian, zsthetically endowed, and able to get true 
meanings out of reality, uses the reality of the past as 
his frame, and upon it symbolizes his sense of pure 
creativeness. His esthetic product then resembles the 
model, and in addition the historian’s zstheticism seems 
to make the model live. 

This accomplishment, in its material form, is done 
by the use of words. But, words are not things and 
unless we remember this fact they deceive us. If the 
historian confuses his facts, yet he may have the zs- 
thetic capacity to make his mistaken judgments of his- 
tory seem vibrant with reality because his zstheticism 
symbolizes pure creativeness, whatever his frame may 
be. We must be on our guard, therefore, when read- 
ing history. Beauty of diction, sonorous periods, seem- 
ing vitality of the words, all have esthetic value, but 
materialistically they are only the author’s frame. We 
can never accept zstheticism as proof of the material- 
istic fact. We must separate in the historian’s product, 
zstheticism from actuality. If the facts prove true, 
independently of their esthetic dress, then we may 
award the historian both historical honors and artistic 
honors. 

It is not by his zsthetic ability that the historian 
understands the past. His zstheticism may assist him 
to understand what was esthetic in the past; but the 
materialistic factors and the creative factors which have 
utilitarian objectives he cannot discover by zsthetic 
means. Once he finds them, however, he may present 
them to his readers xsthetically. That is to say, by 
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using them as his frame and then by symbolizing pure 
creativeness, he may entrance his readers artistically, 
while at the same time instructing them material- 
istically. 

Pater shows us the historian as an artist, describing 
not “mere fact,” which is materialistic reality, but his 
“vision within.” The “vision within,” however, may 
have two meanings. It may mean the historian’s sub- 
conscious intuitions, coming in contact with reality below 
the surface and understanding factors of the past which 
have no utilitarian aids to self-consciousness. Or, the 
“vision within” may mean the historian’s zsthetic abil- 
ity, realizing pure creativeness and seeking to symbolize 
it with history as its frame. 

The historian may confuse these two “visions within” 
by failing to distinguish properly between the truth of 
events themselves and the truth of his symbolic repre- 
sentation of pure creativeness superimposed upon the 
events. Pater is right in describing good art not in 
terms of the truth of the “mere fact” which is its mate- 
rialistic frame, but in terms of the truth of the artist’s 
presentation of his sense of it, which is the artist’s effort 
to make it serve as his means for imitating pure crea- 
tiveness. But, the historian must ever guard against 
this esthetic indifference to “mere fact”—a vital circum- 
stance for which Pater did not adequately allow in his 
analysis. It is the constant interplay of these two 
divergent forces which causes so much confusion be- 
tween art and history. 


Creative and Critical ZEsthetic Capacities Differ 


Ability to produce works of art does not imply capac- 
ity for high esthetic judgment. George Santayana 
says: 
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The greatest capacity both for enjoyment and creation is highly 
specialized and exclusive and hence the greatest ages of art have 
often been strangely intolerant? 


The intolerance is not strange, however, when we 
consider that though the artist tries to symbolize pure 
creativeness, he must do so within the limits of matter 
and so must retain his practicality. The artist comes 
into touch with the creative spontaneity of omnipo- 
tence, in making his product, and therefore is not skep- 
tical of the zstheticism of his own work. But, by han- 
dling matter within its limitations, to express pure 
creativeness, he realizes art is not omnipotent and is 
only a symbol of omnipotence. This creative false- 
ness in matter the artist does not visualize in his own 
finished production, since the sensation of pure crea- 
tiveness surges within himself and he associates his 
work of art with his own self-creative personality. 
But, he may see in the artistic products of others not 
so much the symbolism of pure creativeness as the 
presence of the material substance itself, out of which 
the products are made. What is different from his 
own product may be to him but a formation of matter. 
_ The greater the artist, the more intensely may he be 

in the grip of his own zstheticism, his intolerance being 
but a method of self-protection so that he shall not sink 
so far into contemplation of the immaterial everywhere 
as to lose his sense of practical materiality. 

Benvenuto Cellini, holding not even Michel Angelo 
his equal in art,’ had at bottom the sane and neces- 
sary viewpoint of the great artist who must recognize 
in his products pure creativeness and subordinate the 
material background of his own art, while retaining his 
utilitarian balance by emphasizing the material mis- 


1The Sense of Beauty. pp. 43-44. 
2 Memoirs (Everyman’s Library). p. 452. 
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takes of others. We misinterpret, for this reason, the 
artistic temperament. What seems like jealousy or a 
lack of generosity in technical criticism of other artists 
means only that the artist sees through the symbol of 
pure creativeness and into the artificialities of its mate- 
rial frame. This vision keeps the artist a practical 
craftsman. He understands, professionally, how a rival 
effect is produced and the materialistic joins are visible 
to him because he has made similar ones. So, the illu- 
sion of pure creativeness is hard for him to hold. The 
artist works with matter as does any other center of 
creative activity and must hold his balance between 
zstheticism and materialism. But, the esthetic critic, 
who judges works of art without producing them, does 
not have to keep ever before him the fact that every 
gesthetic effect simulating pure creativeness has been 
artificially produced by molding dead and indifferent 
matter. The critic can concentrate his interest on the 
quality of the art object in its power of suggesting pure 
creativeness, and can increase his zsthetic sensitiveness 
to external symbols by remaining indifferent to and 
even ignorant of the artist’s necessary utilitarianism. 
But, the artist must hold his mastership over his me- 
dium of expression by being familiar with matter’s ob- 
stacles and difficulties, which he seeks to overcome. 
Cellini declared his own art resulted from “hard, dis- 
ciplined study.”* Study for the artist must always 
include learning the limitations of matter and the ways 
to imitate reality by overcoming matter’s resistance. 
So, in lacking tolerance of others, the great artist is 
doing no more than refusing to overbalance himself; 
and to this end he does not permit himself to see a 
mirage of omnipotent creativeness in the entirety of 
his environment. He must preserve a normal view 


*Ibid. p. 452. 
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of life as it really is, not as it is symbolized in the pure 
creativeness of others. He must not forget that matter 
is material. Naturally enough he calls the works of 
others matter, instead of his own. For, if he allowed 
the materialistic viewpoint to enter self-consciously too 
strongly into his view of his own work, he might weaken 
his zstheticism. 

Pure creativeness can be symbolized, as we have 
shown, by the use of any material frame. An evil 
form or a good form does not matter, from the stand- 
point of zsthetics, because form disappears in pure crea- 
tiveness and it is the symbol of pure creativeness that 
we seek zsthetically. But, our attention may wander 
from the zsthetic meaning of a work of art to a remi- 
niscence of the frame, in living material form. We 
may neglect zstheticism for the model. Therefore, if 
an artist represents spontaneity of creative omnipotence 
by a frame that turns attention from pure creativeness 
to the vulgarities or disturbing sensual influences of the 
model, art for art’s sake risks disproving itself. It 
may become art for the sake of materialism. In such 
cases, the artist must stand for judgment like any other 
being who chooses to work in sensual ways. Art’s fre- 
quent revolts against convention are natural reactions 
against mechanical forms and are due to a desire to 
express pure creativeness which is ever new. But, the 
artist may defy convention for the sake of defiance 
alone, confusing pure creativeness with materialistic 
liberty to do as he pleases. In such cases, xstheticism 
may be contaminated by material corruption following 
upon lack of discipline. 

Nevertheless, the persistent desire of an artist to be 
loyal to his instinctive belief in art for art’s sake signi- 
fies the subconscious effort of the creative impetus to 
symbolize pure creativeness without materialistic con- 
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tamination. That is to say, it is a reflection, in its purity, 
of Pure Spirit’s omnipotence which creates solely for the 
sake of creativeness. 


The Meaning of Ugliness 


Ugliness is the impression caused by an object which 
appears to have fallen away from a real effort or a 
seeming effort to symbolize pure creativeness. Ugli- 
ness may exist in the materialistic frame used by the 
artist or may be due to his failure to symbolize pure 
creativeness in a way to cause an zsthetic reaction in 
the beholder. These different influences may or may 
not intermingle for different persons, and so what one 
sees as ugly to another may be beautiful. 

An ugly woman painted by an artist may be ugly to 
an observer whose attention is held by the artist’s frame. 
But, if the artist has symbolized pure creativeness, an 
zesthetic observer will call the picture beautiful. Simi- 
larly, an artist may disregard proportion and laws of 
perspective and may falsify his figures. To one seeing 
only the frame, the products may appear ugly. But, 
if the artist has added esthetic symbolism, the lack of 
right proportions should not distract us from under- 
standing the essential representation of pure creativeness 
which the artist has imposed upon his frame. The 
ability to recognize symbolisms of pure creativeness 
regardless of the material frames serving as the founda- 
tion, requires a developed sense of spirituality because 
to do so we must force materialistic values into the 
background. 

It may often happen that ugliness in one generation 
becomes a sign of beauty in another. Especially is 
this apparent in changing styles of dress, architecture 
and many decorative effects. Instability in taste is due 
to the fact that pure creativeness is essentially chang- 
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ing and spontaneous in its creative functioning. There- 
fore, esthetic stimulation is aided if the frame of the 
esthetic symbol does not become standardized. If 
every city in the world had a Parthenon, each similar 
to the structure at Athens, or with no more than slight 
variations, the Parthenon’s stimulating xsthetic value 
among travelers would be diminished and a mechanical 
reaction would tend to take its place, even though there 
had been no actual mechanical copying from the original 
model. So it is that taste in art changes to stimulate the 
subconsciously felt idea of pure creativeness which 
ever changes. When the symbols of pure creativeness 
have little versatility, we interpret omnipotence nar- 
rowly. Pure creativeness is boundless and the more 
inclusive and the less exclusive art is, the more is this 
fact represented. 

An ugly building may be ugly for one of two reasons. 
It may have been created solely for utility without 
thought of zsthetic adornment. Or, esthetic additions 
may have been attempted without success. In either 
case we call the result ugly because it is the material- 
istic quality which is so overwhelmingly emphasized. 

There is a double reason for the ugliness of Cyrano 
de Bergerac’s nose. Its excess of utilitarian size causes 
us to expect an appearance of zstheticism, for custom- 
arily an esthetic addition to a materialistic factor is 
surplusage over utility. But, the nose of M. de 
Bergerac extends itself without materialistic purpose 
and yet shows no decorative function. Furthermore, 
the slight zstheticism sometimes symbolized by the 
symmetry of the human nose is here obliterated so 
emphatically as to seem intentional. So, on two counts 
we describe the monstrous projection as ugly. 

A toad seems ugly because its staring eyes, bloated 
and spotty body, and automatic locomotion appear ex- 
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clusively utilitarian as though intent on suppressing 
the esthetic symbolism which the creative impetus often 
subconsciously adds to its moldings of living reality. 

Eyes may symbolize pure creativeness if in color, 
shape, proportion, or expression they seem to mingle 
with the character within and be beyond the utilitarian- 
ism of vision or materialistic purposes; but the pro- 
jecting position and persistent vigil of the toad’s eyes 
emphasize utilitarianism to the exclusion of our zsthetic 
interest. Bodily form and markings may suggest zs- 
thetic intent when they restrain our attention from 
centering wholly on the body’s utilitarianism; but the 
toad’s body seems only a utility bag for holding food 
and organs, while its markings appear exclusively mate- 
rialistic by matching for safety’s sake an environment 
which has no beauty in itself. Graceful movement 
symbolizes pure creativeness by seeming to be free 
from gravitation; but the toad emphasizes the utili- 
tarianism of movement by progressing only as if by 
mechanical springs. 

We associate zesthetics with indifference to utilitarian- 
ism and so ugliness suggests utilitarian intent, as, for 
instance, in a bulldog. Masculine ugliness does not 
disturb us, for man is primarily a center of utilitarian 
creative activity. But an ugly woman is different be- 
cause we rank woman as an esthetic center superior to 
the utilitarianism which ugliness suggests. So a beau- 
tiful woman may be at a disadvantage in business be- 
cause she has difficulty in overcoming esthetic sensi- 
bilities which subconsciously associate the zstheticism of 
her beauty with lack of utilitarianism. A woman with 
charm instead of beauty is more likely to be a business 
success. She does not so quickly exert an esthetic influ- 
ence by her mere presence; and so she has an oppor- 
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tunity to display her utilitarian ability for impersonal 
judgment. 

Crude and unintelligible art we do not always reject. 
That is because in zsthetic mood, we feel the mystery 
of Pure Spirit’s possibilities of expressing spontaneous 
creativeness in limitless ways beyond our understanding. 
Matter can do no more than crudely symbolize creative 
omnipotence. Hence the inexplicable or weird may 
vaguely entrance us because we imagine it as expressing 
a phase of pure creativeness beyond the confines of 
matter and so intricate as to be above our self-conscious 
understanding. Probably primitive sacred dancing 
arose from a desire to symbolize esthetic meanings at 
an early period in human evolution when the human 
mind was even less capable than it is now of expressing 
self-consciously by means of words what it knows sub- 
consciously to be true. Our own thoughts still are often 
beyond the possibilities of verbal translation in their 
implications; and we seek relief from this shortcoming 
of self-consciousness by imagining zsthetic symbols 
to represent what we cannot articulate, when we face 
the mystic element in the artist’s work. 


Art Uses Conventional Rules of Understanding 


Matter, indeed, is so incompetent to show us the 
fullness of creative spontaneity that we usually are 
mystified or even repelled by strange symbolisms of 
subconscious zstheticism. This is why there is so wide 
a difference in interpretations of the meaning of art 
and why there is a certain degree of arbitrariness in 
fixing the signs of zstheticism. Music which seems to 
Western ears unintelligible may yet express to Orientals 
high esthetic meanings; while Western harmonies may 
fail to excite a response in the East until their com- 
plexities are explained. A#stheticism is stimulated in 
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us whenever we are reminded by any means of sponta- 
neous omnipotent creativeness serving neither for nor 
against utilitarianism. The symbols prove themselves 
however they be produced, if they cause an zsthetic 
response. Arbitrary rules in art do not lead to me- 
chanical results when there is an understanding of their 
esthetic intent and a general agreement to disregard 
the mechanical means of production. 

We see this, for instance, in Japanese flower arrang- 
ing, where the many different regulations do not inter- 
fere with the delicacy of the esthetic symbolism. Thus, 
the direction of the main stem and the branches may 
signify earth, man, and heaven. Purple, pink, and 
red may mean male; yellow, white, and blue, female. 
The front may be south; the back, north; the right 
hand, east; the left hand, west. Errors such as cross 
cutting and parallelism of the stems should be avoided.’ 
Such rules imply a studied, subtle sense of zstheticism 
in the beholder whose artistic imagination is stimu- 
lated into picturing the artificial combinations as rep- 
resenting pure creativeness. 

Western art more frequently goes to the other ex- 
treme by counterfeiting a living center of zstheticism, 
as its symbol, in the form of woman. In her own actu- 
ality, woman personifies spirit in material embodiment, 
indifferent to utilitarianism; and when she is depicted 
by an artist, the factor of womanhood itself stimulates 
a spiritually zsthetic reaction in the beholder, one may 
say by act of memory. That is why woman is so popu- 
lar a subject with artists. The suggestion of woman’s 
zesthetic influence may not be in the picture, but in the 
reality of womanhood which the picture recalls. So 

*For a detailed study of Japanese flower arranging, see “Theory 


of Japanese Flower Arrangement,” by J. Conder. ‘Transactions of 
the Asiatic Society of Japan. Vol. XVII. 
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there may be a favorable response whether the be- 
holder has artistic sensitiveness or not, permitting a 
mediocre artist to rise to higher rank by this counter- 
feit means than his esthetic talent entitles him to hold. 

Aésthetic symbols hold our interest because subcon- 
sciously we know they represent an effort to express 
the immateriality of pure creativeness in material form. 
Colors, sounds, fragrances, canvas, marble, lines, and 
letters are mechanical things. They have no esthetic 
power in their material selves. We do not respond 
to their material identities, but to what they symbolize; 
for, if symbolism is lacking or inadequate we are indif- 
ferent to them. So, zstheticism depends on the per- 
ceiving person as well as on the artist. Without the 
perceiving person’s understanding of pure creativeness, 
zestheticism would be meaningless. Aésthetic power in 
artists and beholders varies in differing degrees and 
zestheticism therefore is never the same for everyone in 
the intensity of its meanings. Aisthetic ability may be 
developed by purposive effort, which is no more than 
self-consciousness seeking to co-operate with subcon- 
sciousness in this movement. When the two attitudes 
of the creative impetus toward life—the subconscious 
and the self-conscious—co-ordinate their understand- 
ings more effective results accrue. 

Rhyme and rhythm are signs which prepare us for 
an esthetic appearance. We do not employ these de- 
vices of expression in general for utilitarian communica- 
tions. Thus, their presence intimates to us that the 
author has an esthetic purpose and puts us in a recep- 
tive and co-operative mood. Rhyme and rhythm, too, 
help to move the words along in a manner that seems 
spontaneously creative. That is to say, the movement 
is so different from materialistic use of words that our 
attention does not wander from the zsthetic intent as 
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might happen if a plain narrative style were used to 
relate the same idea. 

Poetry, itself, is not living emotionalism. The poet 
can use words only as symbols to represent emotion. 
Rhyme and rhythm hold our attention to the fact that 
this is the intent. The zxstheticism stimulated in us by 
the Forty-third of the Sonnets from the Portuguese 
is the result of the emotion of love symbolized by the 
juxtaposition of certain lifeless words. Only omnipo- 
tence could spontaneously create an actual emotion in 
this manner out of nothing. So, Mrs. Browning zs- 
thetically affects us by the imitation of pure creativeness 
which dwells solely in omnipotence. If rhyme and 
rhythm were absent and the same sentiment were ex- 
pressed by prose, it would be more difficult to hold our 
attention. We would have to keep reminding ourselves 
of the author’s esthetic meaning. But, we know by 
experience that rhyme and rhythm are signs of an effort 
to represent zstheticism and our esthetic attention is 
held automatically. Condensation of meaning, too, 
which is an essential part of the poetic device to imitate 
with matter creative spontaneity, has its zsthetic pur- 
pose made known to us by rhyme and rhythm. Other- 
wise, if the abrupt phrasings were in unmeasured prose, 
we might see only an attempt at utilitarian exposition 
and turn away. 

Free verse is under this handicap. When we read 
it, our zstheticism tries to break away because its flow, 
which should be natural and uninterrupted, is halted 
by the necessity for having to remind ourselves con- 
tinuously that the author has an esthetic purpose. Oc- 
casionally, a poet who is peculiarly gifted may succeed 
in choosing his words with such esthetic skill that his 
free verse holds ouir esthetic interest automatically. 
Or, we may so train ourselves as to become habituated 
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to the fact that free verse is an esthetic symbol. But, 
we have difficulty in doing so because all of our previous 
training causes us to accept poetic zstheticism in the 
forms of rhyme or regulated rhythm or both; while 
the form of free verse tends to remind us of ordinary 
utilitarian prose. The true reason for the rise of free 
verse is the desire of pure creativeness, felt within the 
creative impetus to rid itself of all symbolism and 
to try to express itself with such indifference to form 
as to suggest that entire freedom from matter which 
characterizes the immateriality of Pure Spirit. In 
actuality, this is, of course, impossible. Pure creative- 
ness must symbolize itself materialistically within the 
material universe. But, the poet feels pure creativeness 
above materialistic values. So, he may turn to free 
verse to register his desire at least to get somewhat 
away from materialistic expression by seeming sponta- 
neously to create his own new medium for each line of 
the poem he writes. Free verse, therefore, we may expect 
to discover in centers of youthful zstheticism, where the 
irksomeness of matter is felt only to be challenged. 
After a while, when maturity comes, the fact that the 
materialistic universe is real, as far as our mundane life 
is concerned, becomes recognized. Then, we more 
readily adapt ourselves to it. Our age of free verse 
passes. For, we want in our maturity, primarily not to 
symbolize pure creativeness above the confines of mat- 
ter, but to symbolize it the best possible way within 
matter, so that it shall produce the highest possible 
esthetic reaction in a beholder. To get the most out 
of matter in terms of pure creativeness is the highest 
form of art; and every device which bends matter still 
further to this service registers an advance in the 
evolution of zsthetic expression. 

When blank verse is recited, we largely lose its 
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esthetic charm because we cannot distinguish it from 
spoken prose. So, our attention may wander from the 
esthetic value to the materialistic value of the idea 
which the words express and, finding for the most part 
that it has no utilitarian meaning of importance, we lose 
interest. But, when we read blank verse, the rhythm 
holds our attention to the author’s desire to place before 
us, in the symbolic form of words, an imitation of pure 
creativeness, which is apart from utilitarianism. Dif- 
ferent esthetic values in different kinds of rhymes 
and rhythms are due in part to individual taste, in part 
to the power of rhyme and rhythm to seem to simulate 
varying kinds of action and also in part to the fact that 
complexities in composition suggest the highly involved 
character of pure creativeness. This last reason pri- 
marily accounts for the pre-eminence of the sonnet as 
a mode of zsthetic expression. 

But, we must not forget that zstheticism is not in 
the verse, itself. Poetry, like all other forms of zs- 
thetic expression, does no more than symbolize the 
desire of the author to express pure creativeness in so 
far as material form will permit such a representation, 
and serves simply to stimulate zstheticism in the ob- 
server. It is unnecessary for more than a mere inti- 
mation of zstheticism to be present for the observer 
to respond in as full measure as to the most elaborately 
constructed symbol, if the observer understands the full 
suggestiveness of the simple form offered to him. 

We see this fact exemplified to an extraordinary de- 
gree in Japanese poetry, which for many centuries has 
limited its expression, for the most part, to three lines 
of seventeen syllables, called hokku, or to five lines of 
thirty-one syllables, called tanka. What can be con- 
veyed to a perceptive reader by seventeen syllables is 
very difficult for a Western mind to understand because 
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the Western mind has been trained to respond to other 
symbolic forms of zstheticism. But, Professor Curtis 
Hidden Page, who is peculiarly sensitive to the zsthetic 
value of Japanese poetry, has given many examples 
of the wealth of hidden meanings in the hokkw and 
tanka. ‘Thus, he cites the following seventeen-syllable 
poem, giving it first in its original: 
“Hirosawa ya 


Hitotsu-shigururu 
Numataro.” 3 


This poem contains in reality but three words, Pro- 
fessor Page points out, ya being but an enclitic particle. 
The words in their order mean Hirosawa, which is a 
locality; the cold drizzling rain of Autumn; and eldest- 
son-of-the-marsh, probably meaning, Professor Page 
explains, a wild goose. Putting the idea of the poem 
into English verse, Professor Page gets this result: 


“Between gray marsh and grayer skies, 
Alone, and old, and beaten by Autumn rains, 
The last wild goose of Hirosawa flies, ? 


Professor Page interprets the poet’s three words, in 
tentative fashion, as giving 


an impression of gray solitude and dreary lonesome landscape, with 
a single figure that tones into the background; and perhaps he sug- 
gests, through this symbol, an idea as well: old age and loss of 
family and friends (which Autumn so often means in Japanese 
poetry) and bleakness of despair. Perhaps, it is, in a way, the 
Japanese equivalent—dare we say?—of King Lear upon the heath, 
Familiarity with the constant condensations, implications, and sym- 
bolisms of Japanese poetry makes this seem no idle fancy or ex- 
travagant comparison! All of that, perhaps, is really in the poem— 
in three words! 3 


* Japanese Poetry. p. 99. 
“Ibid. p. 101. 
* Ibid. pp. 100-101. 
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So, the symbolic factor in art may take any form 
and may stimulate in us an zsthetic reaction if we, our- 
selves, as observers, are attuned to the symbolism used 
by the artist to represent pure creativeness. The elabo- 
rate sonnet of the West and the simple hokku of the 
East represent different fashions of zesthetic expression; 
and which of the two evokes the more sensitive zsthetic 
response owes it to the zxstheticism both of the poet 
and of the reader who is competent to understand the 
delicacy of the poet’s mind. Western verse, we may 
say, makes its appeal primarily to self-consciousness, 
while Japanese poetry predominantly searches for sub- 
conscious expressiveness. But, in each case, the reader 
has only to be familiar with the author’s method and 
be competent to respond to it, for the representation 
of pure creativeness to attain its purpose. 


Religion Capitalizes Art 


Religion may make effective use of zsthetics because 
art directs our attention to creative spontaneity which 
exists in Pure Spirit. So, when by esthetic symbolism 
our interest is centered in pure creativeness, the clergy 
may succeed the better in furthering their own interpre- 
tations of omnipotence. For, art attunes us to Pure 
Spirit in an ecclesiastical environment somewhat as 
rhyme and rhythm hold our attention to esthetics in a 
poetic environment. When religious and esthetic tem- 
peraments meet, the double influence of Pure Spirit 
may elevate art to its highest plane. 

Spirituality, however, may emerge from the asso- 
ciation of religion with art less fortunately than art, 
itself; for, art expresses itself in material forms, and so 
may center the attention of religious worshipers upon 
materialistic symbols of Pure Spirit instead of upon 
pure spirituality. In an environment of high culture, 
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sensitiveness to spiritual values may be stimulated by 
zesthetics; but when cultural influences are low, the 
worshiper may make an appeal to religious art as if 
the material symbol were in reality a center of omnipo- 
tence, prejudicing creative activity somewhat as poly- 
theism does. When the danger thus present to creative 
freedom is realized, the creative impetus, in its self- 
conscious resentment, may limit the zsthetic surround- 
ings of religion or abolish them for self-protection. 
But, there is danger here, for austerities may then 
replace art and God may be left so far away that with- 
out zsthetics man may find it difficult to approach the 
divine presence. Indifferentism or agnosticism may 
be the eventual consequence of this movement. 

At the other extreme, religious formalists may de- 
mand an intensity of adoration of God as if Pure Spirit 
had the characteristics of an earthly overlordship, 
though far more powerful and refulgent. In such 
cases, man may believe that before appearing in the 
divine presence he must acquire a special spiritual mood, 
having only temporary value and requiring renewal at 
every approach. Theologians discovered early in reli- 
gious history the ability of zsthetics to stimulate recol- 
lections Bie creativeness and then by inference and 
suggestion caused man to translate zstheticism into spir- 
itual terms, since spirituality is itself pure creativeness. 
Here is the original reason for the religious use of 
such esthetic formsas grandeur of ecclesiastical architec- 
ture, incense burning, colorful vestments, and church 
bells. Organs were prohibited during the early Chris- 
tian centuries because of their association with pagan 
festivals; but when their esthetic value was discovered 
by the clergy they were added to the ecclesiastical en- 
semble of symbols of pure creativeness. By such means 


religious worshipers often have been put under the 
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hypnotic power of art, being made to believe the re; 
minder of pure creativeness within them is due to the 
spiritual authority conferred by God on a hierarchy. 
The nearer the natural sense of_ union between Pure 
Spirit and. mankind, the less part is there for art to, 
play in stimulating understanding of this union. For 
what is then felt is spiritual democracy and a domestic 
relationship. The simple unadorned architecture of 
Shinto shrines testifies to this factor in those spiritual 
relations which are superior to doctrine. Shinto art 
reveals by its simplicity that zsthetics is_ unnecessary 
to_remind man of Pure Spirit when man knows a 
existence is spiritual, and there is no difference in kind 
between human and divine. “oh 
To the creative activist, intent upon utilitarianism, 
art seems a device for finding an excuse to evade the 
pains and difficulties of materialistic productivity. The 
artist, however, for his part, sees the utilitarian as a 
worshiper of matter, and as gross as matter, itself. That 
is why the two movements, pure creativeness and utili- 
tarian creativeness, lead to misunderstandings. It is 
difficult to mediate between estheticism and utilitarian 
ability because each is a different form of specialization. 
Anatole France said that “in every ordered state, 
wealth is a sacred thing; in democracies it is the only 
sacred thing.”* In democracies, the creative impetus 
is individually free to engage in creative activities. 
Wealth is the outcome of creative activity, though not 
always of the creative activity of the person possessing 
the wealth. Nevertheless, in democracies, creative activ- 
ists have the best chance of acquiring wealth by their 
own efforts. When democracy does not lead to pros- 
perity it is threatened by constitutional or unconstitu- 
tional autocrats who promise the people materialistic 
* Penguin Island. p. 203. 
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satisfactions they have failed to secure for themselves. 
So closely associated are the principles of democracy 
and utilitarianism that democracies may suppress 2s- 
theticism to devote the more energy to materialistic 
success. For if zstheticism is encouraged it creates 
an interest in immaterial values which interfere with 
exclusive interest in materialistic productivity. 

Sometimes, however, zstheticism is too strong even 
for democracy to resist. When this happens, the people 
may display a degree of utilitarian inefficiency some- 
what proportionate to their degree of esthetic efficiency, 
as though there were not enough energy for the two 
movements, what enters into the one being taken from 
the other. The esthetic democracy feels the pressure 
of materialistic desires, but the wish for utilitarian 
success clashes with the longing for estheticism. The 
development of exclusive utilitarian efforts is then 
always painful and usually too torturing to be pursued. 
In such a democracy, wealth being so difficult to secure, 
may seem to be a sacred thing. The people may 
engage in petty practices, developing a parsimonious 
nationalistic personality. These are devices for securing 
material comforts without sacrificing esthetic energy to 
the hard productive effort required for high efficiency 
in utilitarian creative activity. The materialistic nation, 
for its part, indifferent to art, may see further along 
the utilitarian road toward material greatness, but it 
may miss esthetic valuations and so be overwhelmed 
in the end by making wealth the only sacred thing. 

No nation has yet been able to unite utilitarianism 
and zstheticism in adequate measure; for this is the 
major unsolved problem of existence. Exclusive inter- 
est in materialistic efficiency moves man away from 
the spirituality of zsthetics; while predominance of 
zestheticism tends to check the effort required to extend 
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utilitarian creative activity. Creative freedom can be 
extended to the utmost only when materialistic produc- 
tivity and zstheticism advance together. That is to 
say, man must self-create his personality by conquer- 
ing matter while retaining his understanding that pure 
creativeness is superior to his material products. The 
nation that first puts this truth into practice will show 
the way to the world’s salvation. 


CHAPTER XXI 


WOMAN 


WE speak of the mystery of man, meaning the 
mystery of the origin, purposes, and destiny of human. 
life. But, man as_an individual and in the general 
character of his masculine activities is not a mystery; 
heisautilitarian, Beginning with utilitarianism, as man’s 
predominant means of self-evolving his personality, 
we can trace man’s other interests from this common 
cause. Ethics has its basis in man’s necessity for adjust- 
ing his utilitarian relations with his fellows to the 
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advantage of spiritual creative activity. Religion arose 
as man became hard pressed to explain his spiritual rela- 
tionship because of the difficulties of furthering utili- 
tarian progress amid matter’s obstacles. Esthetics de- 
veloped to prevent man being overwhelmed by his 
interest in utilitarianism and to keep alive man’s sub- 
conscious knowledge of pure creativeness. 

Were man’s attention to utilitarianism to vanish, 
his personality would change beyond any present stand- 
ards and the way of progress would have to be restated. 
But man is now a center of utilitarian creative activity 
and acquires his individuality as the masculine sex pri- 
marily by his utilitarian labors. 

It is not so easy to find the purpose of woman’s being. 
Woman’s individuality as woman is a mystery which 


man confesses and woman encourages. It_is not_pos- 
sible to analyze woman by her outward activities. They 


seem too contrary, which is because man judges them 
Kr ee me — aie — pteneor 
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by materialistic rules of conduct. Man has but to be 
seen in action to have his predominant interest in life 
known. But, there are constant fluctuations iz woman’s 
attentiveness to life. If man fluctuates and allows 
his attention to wander from his utilitarian occupations, 
he becomes confused and drops behind in the race for 
success. Not so, woman. She is not disturbed by inat- 
tention to the materialistic business at hand. Woman, 
indeed, specializes in inattentiveness. She must keep 
her mind free to swing back and forth to meet ever 
varying demands upon her for her feminine influences 
which act subconsciously. Utilitarianism has no funda- 
mental interest for woman. It is impossible to hold 
woman’s attention, persistently and profoundly to mate- 
rialistic creative activity in the same manner as man, 
without interrupting the flow of woman’s feminism. 
The more woman becomes predominantly utilitarian the 
less does she retain her womanliness. 

Woman’s professional interests in competition with 
man have reached conspicuous success only in the arts. 
As an actress, as an authoress, as a painter, as a musi- 
clan, as a singer, woman excels. In no other fields, 
unless they are allied with these, has woman reached 
toward the highest ranks of creative attainment and 
kept her feminine charm, except under such rare cir- 
cumstances as prove the general rule that utilitarianism 
does not naturally interest woman. This is not to say 
that woman engages in professions of artistry without 
desiring utilitarian benefits for herself. She wants to 
make her way in any work she may adopt and her 
income represents the materialistic fruits of utilitarian 
pressure; for woman as well as man must live. But, 
the arts which woman cultivates are not utilitarian in 
themselves. The actress attempts to create a character 
that is not materialistically real, as do the authoress and | 
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the painter, while the musician and singer symbolize 
pure creativeness having no utilitarian existence. All 
of these professions for which woman has a natural 
longing, are esthetic. 

It is because of their natural zstheticism too, that 
women excel men in certain departments of education, 
especially as instructors of children who are open 
to zsthetic ministration. In women’s colleges, a 
judicious mingling of instruction by men and women 
teachers tends to give to the women students utilitarian 
results without overshadowing their exsthetic natures. 
In men’s colleges, however, the men students seek so 
predominantly utilitarian factors to prepare themselves 
for their materialistic work in life, that women instruc- 
tors would tend to distract them by the continuous 
presence of feminine zstheticism. Men students find 
esthetic influences outside the classroom, but women 
students cannot afford to lose or lessen their esthetic 
power by attending to scholastic work in an exclusively 
utilitarian mood. Nothing they might gain in terms 
of magnified materialism could compensate for the 
spiritual damage to the quest of creative freedom. 

Man as well as woman may make the arts his work. 
But, it is only the exceptional man who does so, and 
not the representative man. The man who engages in 
esthetic productivity is in reality protesting against 
too deep an interest in utilitarianism by the general 
average of men. But, we cannot say that woman in 
the arts protests by her activities against the chief inter- 
ests in life of the general average of woman. On the 
contrary, esthetic activities fit naturally into the char- 
acter of womanhood. For as man primarily is inter- 
ested in utilitarian creativeness, so woman is primarily 
interested in zsthetic creativeness. Woman’s house- 
work has a utilitarian purpose, but it is incidental to 
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woman’s real personality. As housework becomes 
lighter, giving woman more time for the cultivation of 
her feminine nature, her womanly power is increased. 

In man, the creative impetus has self-evolved an 
instrument to éngage in utilitarian creative activity by 
overcoming the resistance of matter, and so has sub- 
jected itself to the danger of becoming exclusively 
materialistic. If matter were to hold man’s sole atten- 
tion, human personality would lose its balance. The 
quest of creative freedom would be interrupted; for 
man would try to advance as a living center of matter, 
not as a living center of spirit. The materialistic envi- 
ronment would rule man instead of man ruling his 
environment. Co-existing with man, therefore, the 
creative impetus must possess an zsthetic reminder that 
in addition to materialistic creativeness there is pure 
creativeness, which is the fountain head of all being. 
So, in woman, the creative impetus has self-evolved a 
center of living zstheticism to be its own constant influ- 
ence against succumbing to utilitarianism. For, while 
the quest of creative freedom must be carried forward 
by means of materialistic productivity, the creative im- 
petus cannot let itself plunge too deeply into deter- 
ministic matter and too far away from self-reminders 
of pure creativeness. 


Woman fEsthetically Outrivals Art 


Art can supply an esthetic stimulus to man, certainly. 
But, most men are too concerned with the difficulties of 
utilitarianism to find time for the satisfactions of art, 
which require conscious study, for their development. 
In woman, however, man has a constantly present xs- 
thetic source, as though pure creativeness, symbolized by 
art in dead matter, had really come to life and had 
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carried art beyond its rigid and imperious exactions to 
a condition of flux for meeting man’s every mood. 

Home, with woman in it, means a place where the 
hard battles to further creative activity can be forgot- 
ten for the moment and utilitarianism can be left out 
of doors. Bruised by the outer conflicts, man finds 
in woman esthetic values that refresh him for further 
encounters by demonstrating that materialism is not the 
only form of creativeness. Woman supplies reminders 
of pure creativeness far more persistently than art can 
ever do. Woman adjusts herself by a sure instinct to 
meet the distortions produced in man’s character by 
the hard struggles he must undergo to overcome mat- 
ter’s resistance. But, when man confronts art, man 
must make the adjustments himself, since art has little 
flexibility and is often obscure in its meanings, fre- 
quently demanding much effort before its implications 
of pure creativeness are understood. 

Thus, critical or sensitive appreciation of art tends 
to become an end in itself. The esthetic reminiscence 
of the spontaneous creativeness of omnipotence may 
even cause man to consider himself omnipotently self- 
sufficient when he is deep in esthetic absorption. The 
zesthetic value of art, in such cases, is really destroyed. 
For man then ceases to gain from esthetics a realization 
of pure creativeness to refresh him for new efforts 
to extend utilitarian creativeness without being sub- 
merged in materialism. Instead, man may refuse to 
leave the esthetic environment, and. may rest content 
there with his sense of false omnipotence, looking 
down upon utilitarianism, and so destroying the quest 
of creative freedom equally with the most egoistic 
materialist. 

Here is the essential difference between the zxsthetic 
influences of woman and of art upon man. When man 
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allows himself to obtain his need for zstheticism ex- 
clusively or predominantly from art, he considers his 
efforts in that direction to rank as creative activities. 
He may regard his qualities as a connoisseur to be 
sufficient to serve as his major interest in life. But 
woman gives her estheticism to man quite differently. 
She has no desire to hold man aloof until man under- 
stands her. On the contrary, she does not wish to be 
understood in any such impersonal way as man neces- 
sarily must understand art. Woman wishes to under- 
stand man, which is not difficult because man is so pre- 
dominantly and openly a utilitarian, and then wishes 
to minister to him zsthetically. Her creative purpose 
is to refresh man for further efforts at utilitarian pro- 
ductivity and to refine him so that he shall not fall a 
fatal victim of materialism. 

The ancient Greeks suppressed woman and elevated 
art in woman’s stead as their dominant source of es- 
theticism. They developed a non-utilitarian culture, 
ranking among the most superb the world has ever 
seen. But, to create art simply for the sake of its own 
creativeness, and as a complete end in itself, is to de- 
stroy the quest of creative freedom. It is as though 
an entire nation were to do nothing but make tools, all 
the time, or to criticize or admire the way tools were 
made, leaving nobody to use them. Aéstheticism, for 
any self-sufficient unit of humanity, should not be an 
end in itself. Its reminder of pure creativeness fills 
its real purpose in the rounded life of mankind only 
when it refreshes man for utilitarianism and restrains 
him from an exclusive interest in materialism. Art for 
art’s sake, from the standpoint of the artist is of the 
utmost value in stimulating the artist to do his best. 
But for an entire nation to live only for art’s sake is 
fatal to creative freedom. The ancient Greeks devel- 
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oped their zstheticism to an extraordinary level of 
average ability, without having any practical use for 
it in terms of spiritually influencing materialistic pro- 
ductivity. They kept widening their esthetic capacity, 
for itself alone, the while getting further and further 
away from any interest in utilitarian creativeness. 

In materialistic affairs, the ancient Greeks were 
treacherous and deceptive. Mahaffy says, “The dis- 
honesty of the Greeks was proverbial among the nations 
that came in contact with them.”* We are astonished 
this should be the character of a race more artistically 
developed than any other in the history of mankind. 
But, the Greeks had not developed self-reliance and 
high skill in utilitarian productivity. When a nation 
is So sensitive to esthetics as to regard art as the major 
interest in life, the resulting indifference to materialistic 
productivity does not mean an indifference to the mate- 
rialistic satisfactions which utilitarian creativeness can 
supply. But, lacking in utilitarianism, the Greeks tried 
to substitute treachery and deceit instead of offering a 
fair exchange for the products they sought. 

For, zstheticism does not preach morality. It sym- 
bolizes pure creativeness; and man may respond to the 
symbol as he wishes and as his ancestry and environment 
incline him to do, for man is free to fail as well as 
free to succeed in the quest of creative freedom. 


Art and Materialism Must Influence Each Other 


Civilization no more is an exclusive matter of art 
than of materialism. It is a combination of both, 
whereby man extends utilitarian creativeness while 
maintaining his interest in pure creativeness. The 
Greeks ruined themselves for several reasons; but had 
all other reasons vanished, they would still have ruined 

14 Survey of Greek Civilization. p. 66. 
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themselves by their excessive estheticism. The world 
lives zsthetically on the Greek ruins, while taking warn- 
ing that xstheticism without utilitarian creativeness is 
death. Greek artists were creatively active in making 
their products; but it is as fatal for a nation to have 
too many artists as to have too many producers of any 
other single commodity. Indeed, it is more fatal, 
for the artist who fails because of over-competition, 
is seldom good for anything else and still strives at 
artistry; while the artisan who finds his trade over- 
crowded can turn to another. 

In their women the Greeks had a permanently pres- 
ent zsthetic influence, making it unnecessary for the 
nation to devote so much of its energy to the produc- 
tion and appreciation of art. Woman can serve the 
major purpose of art to the average man, thus releasing 
man from the non-utilitarian effort of giving his life 
to specializing in esthetic culture. Accepting the exs- 
thetic influence which woman offers, man finds in art 
a supplement which polishes him without making him 
materialistically useless. A®stheticism, if absorbed 
wholly or chiefly from art, demands too much work 
simply to prepare man to become no more than a center 
of absorption. But, when art becomes secondary to the 
primary zstheticism of woman, it finds a restraining 
balance, allowing profound enjoyment of pure crea- 
tiveness, without diverting man from utilitarian activ- 
ties. The estheticism of woman’s influence on man is 
a subconscious process, while the zstheticism of art is 
predominantly self-conscious in man’s acknowledgment 
of it. This is why man more readily understands the 
esthetic power of art while referring to woman’s zs- 
thetic power as “the mystery of woman.” If the power 
of art were equally subconscious in the transference of 
its suggestion of pure creativeness to man, man would 
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speak of “the mystery of art,” as, indeed, sometimes 
he does, when he is baffled by its ability to divert his 
attention from materialism. 

The Greeks accepted the self-conscious stimulus of 
art, while discouraging those intimacies of companion- 
ship with woman which develop woman’s esthetic 
influence. When woman’s zstheticism is resisted by 
man, it is a sign of an unstable or degenerative civiliza- 
tion. Woman’s mere presence zsthetically sustains man 
to a degree, however man may show an outward indif- 
ference to woman. But, man may lessen this influence 
by offering no encouragement to woman to enlarge it. 
In such cases, man either shirks the hardships of utili- 
tarian success and so does not evolve a high capacity 
for mingling woman’s esthetic power with his own 
utilitarianism, or else he seeks materialistic interests so 
intensely that he baffles woman’s efforts to restrain his 
submergence in matter. In either case, civilization is 
defiled as woman’s estheticism is repressed. 

G. Lowes Dickinson says of the ancient Greeks that 
“woman in the historic age was conceived to be so in- 
ferior to man that he recognized in her no other end 
than to minister to his pleasure or to become the mother 
of his children.” * 

When man uses woman thus, he restricts her esthetic 
power, and art cannot serve as an zsthetic substitute 
to save the quest of creative freedom. Art will not 
adjust itself to man and man cannot adjust himself con- 
tinuously to art and have sufficient energy remaining 
for extensive interest in utilitarian creative activities. 
Woman alone can surround man with zsthetic influ- 
ences in such continuous and subtle ways that neither 
eestheticism nor utilitarianism shall ruin him. With 
woman’s aid, man can absorb estheticism and retain 

1 The Greek View of Life. p. 169. 
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energy for high materialistic productivity. But, 1f man 
turns to art as his predominant interest, inciferent 
to woman, he must make a seemingly utilitarian affair 
of doing no more than keeping himself in harmony with 
esthetics. This utilitarian factor in the midst of art 
is artificial and tends to suppress the spirituality of 
pure creativeness as a man dying of thirst in the salt 
sea cannot drink. 


Woman Is the Living Embodiment of Spirit 


Man can do without art, religion, or formal morality, 
but not without the zsthetic influence of woman. Of 
all representations of pure creativeness, woman is its 
only living symbol. She exists as this symbol. Art 
reminds man of Pure Spirit by tryi oe re to give expression 
to pure O pure creativeness in material orm. Religion re- 
minds man of Pure ure Spirit by em emphasizing man’s rela- 
tionship “with his source in Pure Spirit. Morality re- re- 
minds man of Pure Spirit by_ developing a sense of 
brotherhood because ise of mankind’s common ancestry in_ 
Pure. Spirit. But woman personifies Pure Spirit im 
hems livin relationship with man. Man is essentially 
a eg creative activity trying to make detente 
istic matter subordinate itself to his desires. Man 
finds in zsthetics, religion, and morality various bal- 
ances as he moves precariously amid his utilitarian pul pur- 
poses. “By their aid he seeks to sustain his individual 
materialistic quest, furthering creative freedom and 
retaining his loyalty to his sense of his origin in pure 
creativeness. But, woman does not associate zxsthetics, 
religion, and morality with activities for her own utili- 
tarian benefit. Woman i is esthetic, spiritual and moral 
Fog the sake of of being so so; and with no ulterior purpose 

xcept to extend these Sinfluences @ through ma man for the 

nefit of creative freedom. V Woman is the perpetual 
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goddess; man is the perpetual materialist. Only by 
the united influences of both can the quest of the Finity 
of the Infinite be extended to the utmost. 

Woman’s estheticism is not of itself an automatic 
aid to man’s spiritual development. Woman’s presence 
may be accepted by man in a number of ways. Man, 
subconsciously and self-consciously, has a degree of 
freedom of choice, since otherwise the quest of creative 
freedom would come to an end. Indeed, were the 
element of choice lacking, and were man purely me- 
chanical, there would be no need for woman’s presence 
as a living center of zstheticism. Man would always 
remain where he had been put and we would see no 
differences in civilizations commensurate with differ- 
ences in the status of woman. But, both man and 
woman are engaged in the quest of creative freedom, 
and changing desires and interests cause fluctuations in 
man’s attitude toward woman and woman’s attitude 
toward man. When, however, the creative impetus 
has evolved man as a center of high utilitarian accom- 
plishment and woman as a center of high creative zs- 
theticism and when the two forms of the creative im- 
petus unite their influences, then the quest of creative 
freedom is being extended toward the utmost. 

It is false to pretend that woman has been man’s 
victim in the past by having been restrained from en- 
gaging in utilitarian rivalries with man. No such re- 
straints have ever been necessary. Certainly women 
have been crushed by men as have men by women. 
But such individual vagaries, due to freedom of choice, 
are not representative. Man has failed to avail him- 
self, very often, of the offer of woman’s full zstheti- 
cism; and in this respect woman has been suppressed 
by man as man has suppressed himself by such indif- 
ference to the quest of creative freedom. But, to 
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attempt to explain woman’s lack of utilitarian genius 
as due to man’s brutalities, in past ages, is to fail to 
understand woman’s true creative genius, which has 
revealed itself by applying esthetic power to man, sub- 
duing his brutalities and making civilizations possible. 

Throughout her evolutionary history, woman has de- 
liberately turned from specializing in utilitarianism, 
except for occasional retrograde movements or tem- 
porary diversions, seeing more important values in the 
spirituality of zstheticism. Those nations or classes 
that have forced woman into becoming artificial centers 
of materialism or pleasure or have made her predomi- 
nantly a machine for repopulation, have held themselves 
in bondage to matter. Man can escape from the servi- 
tude of matter only through woman’s esthetic help. 
That is to say, woman is not as materialistically creative 
as man because she has always tried to develop her 
symbols of pure creativeness—sympathy, gentleness, 
kindliness, compassion, charm, form, beauty and like 
virtues—which restrain her from plunging into the 
slime of matter, as man must plunge to win utilitarian 
success. 

The reason why woman has changed so little in her 
essential being throughout the ages is because zstheti- 
cism, symbolizing pure creativeness, has a quality of 
finality in that it is not subject to evolutionary progress 
in indefinite degree. Woman’s esthetic personality 
can increase in capacity, and in the skill with which 
woman imparts zstheticism to man. But, experience by 
woman in any generation is very quickly gained; and 
in the next generation must start afresh, for it has to 
take man’s measure first. Woman does not have to be 
instructed by the past as does man, for her interest is 
not in material productivity, but in pure creativeness 
which is ever ready. So woman is at home in any 
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age; but man only in his own. Man makes the age 
and woman tries to give it spiritual value. 

The myth of woman springing from man’s rib is the 
self-conscious interpretation of subconscious knowledge 
that male and female have a common source. The 
myth implies the creative impetus emerged from pure 
creativeness intent both on utilitarianism and on es- 
theticism, and later subdivided for purposes of speciali- 
zation. The interrelated origin of male and female is 
more than a theory, for “Witschi, a pupil of Hertwig 

. . showed that in certain localities such as Holland 
if one examines young frogs which have just left the 
water, one finds that nine out of every ten are female; 
nevertheless amongst the fully grown frogs from the 
same locality there are just as many males as females. 
It follows that four out of every five males must 
have been produced from females which changed as 
they grew up.”* 


Woman Is Not a Machine for Procreation 


Patrick Geddes and J. A. Thomson pronounce 
against any doctrine that would segregate sex as though 
it were an entirely different evolutionary process from 
the associated organic factors. They maintain that “the 
origin and evolution of sex are seen to be not phenom- 
ena per se, specialized, as naturalists have commonly 
thought from the rest of the organism, but congruent 
with the origin and evolution of other organic dif- 
ferences”; and they emphasize that “the unity of the 
organism, and of organisms” in sex development must 
be recognized.” The difference between the male and 
female is that “the female is the outcome and expres- 


1 Introduction to the Study of Heredity, by E. W. MacBride. p. 201. 
2? The Evolution of Sex. p. 140. 
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sion of relatively preponderant anabolism and the male 
of relatively preponderant katabolism.” * 

That is to say, male and female have not become dif- 
ferentiated by spontaneous edict, as a sole matter of 
sex emphasis. In terms of creative freedom, the evi- 
dence allows us to afirm male and female have a com- 
mon origin. Each is the evolutionary product of the 
creative impetus seeking to develop different attitudes 
toward life’s materialistic environment. Only in man- 
kind has the full purpose of the differentiation become 
realized; but by evolving sexually at the earliest pos- 
sible beginnings of life, the creative impetus through 
perpetual persistence and experimental changes of effort 
has been able to effect its objective in man and woman, 
whereby the quest of creative freedom has been 
furthered. 

Anabolism is the process of constructive assimilation, 
whereby food—concentrated energy—is built up by 
living beings or the creative impetus, into new cells 
to further the development of the bodily machine. 
Katabolism is the process whereby disintegration takes 
place and the bodily substance evades control of the 
creative impetus or is discarded by the creative impetus, 
and becomes waste product. The double movement— 
called metabolism—occurs in all centers of life, for all 
grow, change, and eventually pass into waste. Hence 
we may describe anabolism as the constructive work of 
the creative impetus, molding matter into living form; 
and katabolism as the breaking down that results when 
the creative impetus engages in activities or when the 
bodily machine is under the strain of doing no more 
than holding together. 

The full interpretation of the variations in emphasis 
between anabolism and katabolism is possible only in 

* Ibid. pp. 139-140. 
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human differences of sex, because along the other parts 
of the evolutionary pathway, the purpose was experi- 
mental and reached at most but moderate success, as 
far as our self-conscious observation can confirm. Hu- 
man sex, we can say, is determined by the more pre- 
ponderant desire of the creative impetus either to fash- 
ion the human body without primary regard for its use 
as an instrument for materialistic creative activities, or 
to fashion it with this purpose as its principal objective. 
When the creative impetus seeks principally to perfect 
the human body from the standpoint of creativeness 
for its own sake, the female results. When the body 
is evolved without attention to form, but for the pur- 
pose of producing a center of life as an instrument 
sharpened for materialistic activities, the male is 
evolved. 

We do not overlook the association of sex with 
reproduction; but at the same time, we must not em- 
phasize reproduction to the elimination of other dif- 
ferences. Geddes and Thomson, as we have already 
quoted, point out that we must recognize “the unity 
of the organism and of organisms.” ‘That is to say, 
there must be a more generalized and inclusive formula 
of differentiation of sex than that of breeding. 

This becomes realized in terms of anabolism and 
katabolism when we interpret them as form and activ- 
ity. But, why should the creative impetus concern 
itself with molding the form of the human body, apart 
from its availability for creative activity, and then mold 
another human body with predominant interest in crea- 
tive activity? Is not the effect much as if we built one 
house to live in and another to look at? No; because 
two such houses would be needless. We can construct 
a house with attention to its form any way we like, 
and at the same time we can live in it. But, it is im- 
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possible to evolve a human center for creative activity, 
while attention is concentrated upon all of the niceties 
of form for its own sake, and get the same instrumental 
efficiency as when attention is fixed upon emphasizing 
this efficiency as above other considerations. ‘There can 
be no restraining the male for adornment when con- 
quest over matter results in gnarled muscles, features 
lined by continuous effort, a body afflicted by nervous 
tension and a mentality hardened and sophisticated 
by success or failure. In man, therefore, the creative 
impetus has subordinated zsthetic creativeness for 
the sake of materialistic creativeness. The human male 
has not been formed for form’s sake, but for utili- 
tarianism. 


Male and Female Are Self-Intended Specializations 


The creative impetus, however, did not allow itself 
to become so widely separated from omnipotence of 
pure creativeness as materialistic creativeness permits 
without devising its own check upon itself. This re- 
straining influence the creative impetus evolved by 
holding back part of its evolutionary movement and 
interesting that part primarily in creativeness for its 
own sake, as though pure creativeness while entering 
into human form yet retained as much of its native 
character as matter and environment and evolutionary 
freedom permitted. That is to say, the creative 
impetus has specialized in estheticism in woman and in 
materialism in man. The disquieting results of intense 
application to utilitarian activity show in themselves 
why the creative impetus, while plunging into matter, 
sought a check upon its own combativeness and reck- 
lessness. The check is woman. The creative impetus 
self-evolved as the male to subdue matter and self- 
evolved as the female to subdue the male. Or, we 
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may say the creative impetus self-evolved as woman 
to guard the movement of esthetic creativeness and 
self-evolved as man to guard the movement of utili- 
tarian creativeness. 

The two results have been attained, in materialistic 
form by different moldings of the human machine. 
No external direction has created these complementary 
movements. The creative impetus has slowly and 
tentatively found the need for the double evolution. 
That is to say the creative impetus has co-operated 
with itself, as the same man co-operates with himself 
when he is engaged in different activities. There is no 
reason to believe that formal communications and pre- 
arranged methods of co-operation as they are self- 
consciously understood apply to subconscious attain- 
ments of the same results by the creative impetus. The 
subconscious movements rather seem to approximate 
co-operative understandings, as the result of past ex- 
periments registered for future guidance in what we 
have called the folding marks of the hereditary germ. 
The experimental results thus appear to be passed 
on in ways the creative impetus subconsciously under- 
stands though they are not as yet understood by self- 
consciousness. 

The comparatively equal division of sex which marks 
the human race does not have to be explained as by fiat 
imposed upon humanity, if for no other reason than 
because man and woman play equal if different parts in 
procreation. They, therefore, may be supposed to exert 
an average of equal influence in determining the sex 
of their offspring. When the balance is seriously dis- 
turbed, as after a war, it is always eventually restored. 
Here is evidence of a subconscious form of co-opera- 
tion, however inadequate is self-conscious knowledge 
to explain the method. We can see in this persistent 
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effort to maintain the sexes in approximately equal 
numbers the intent of the creative impetus to hold 
equally to its sensitiveness to esthetic creativeness and 
to its sensitiveness to materialistic creativeness. The 
zesthetic exchange from woman to man depends pre- 
dominantly upon mating, which we shall examine in a 
moment. If breeding were the only reason for the 
division of the sexes and if the zstheticism of mating 
were not an objective of the creative impetus, the crea- 
tion of one man to a woman would not be necessary, 
as King Solomon proved. But, the zsthetic implication 
of mating requires monogamy for its fulfillment. If 
we say economic well-being demanded the evolution 
of one woman to a man because the average man can- 
not support more than one woman, the history of 
polygamous countries does not show this factor con- 
trolling the problem. 

The pause of the creative impetus in the pursuit of 
creative activity as it self-evolved woman, and its inter- 
est in form instead of in utility, resulted in what we 
know as woman’s beauty. For, when utilitarianism 
ceased to be the paramount objective, the way was 
open for pure creativeness to express itself in living 
symbolism by moving toward femininity. Delicacy of 
color, a glossy surface, smoothness of skin, the sugges- 
tion of spontaneity in the curved grace of outline, dainty 
mannerisms as though indifferent to utilitarian pur- 
poses, all attended by a mind not attuned to the dis- 
cord of material conflicts, have contributed to evolving 
woman as a center of living estheticism. In man’s 
body is the suggestion of angularity, which by abrupt 
terminations and signs of muscular strength implies 
purposely made instruments for utilitarianism. Man’s 
hairy body indicates the creative impetus started to 
cleanse humanity of animal protection—perhaps to 
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stimulate man to create activity by making him 
clothe and protect himself—and left the work indif- 
ferently unfinished in the male when no further utility 
would be served by its completion. But, woman was 
more carefully depilated as a deliberate act of zstheti- 
cism, moving beyond utilitarianism toward creativeness 
for the sake of creativeness alone. 

The breeding impulse, although essential for repopu- 
lating the earth, does not reveal the reason for the 
permanent union which is the characteristic mark of 
mating, among human beings. Even among animals, 
as seen in our study of zsthetics, there is the sugges- 
tion of the beginnings of another meaning in mating 
than reproduction. Humanity carries forward this ten- 
tative evolutionary commencement of esthetic rela- 
tionship to its full purpose in matrimony. We shall 
never solve the mystery of woman in terms of child- 
bearing. There is no mystery in parenthood peculiar 
to the human species. Parenthood, involving all the 
forms of self-sacrifice common to mankind, may be 
matched among the lower animals. We must look 
further than this to find the mystery of woman. 

Male and female are complementary reproductive 
forms; and here is expressed the primary obligation 
of the creative impetus to the generalized movement of 
life, since the first business of life is to live. But, 
the duty of man and woman to themselves is a higher 
duty than simply keeping life alive; for life is more 
than a breeding process. Male and female are com- 
plementary forms of the creative impetus in an addi- 
tional sense to the biological. The reason for mating 
is to bring together esthetic and utilitarian influences, 
which is necessary for the highest development of 
personality, the final aim of the creative impetus in 
the quest of creative freedom. Man and woman re- 
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main together as mates with monogamous permanency 
for their own benefit. Their offspring, in infancy, 
share the advantages; but man and woman do not main- 
tain their union by the binding force of parentage. 
Man needs woman and woman needs man because not 
otherwise can utilitarianism and zstheticism co-operate 
to the full in the service of creative freedom. 


Primitive Man’s Ignorance of Paternity 


The effort to find the origin of mating in the mutual 
interest of parents in their offspring is futile, for the 
fact of human mating in an enduring form antedates 
knowledge by primitive man of the way children are 
conceived. Man married woman before he had any 
idea that a father was necessary for the woman’s chil- 
dren. Knowledge of paternity requires much sophis- 
tication, for gestation is long and as Carr- Saunders 
shows, sterility among primitives is common.’ So, 
savages believe offspring enter the woman as souls 
of the dead seeking rebirth, or by totem magic, or in 
other sacred ways. “TSA Spencer and F. J. Gillen, 
in their study of Australian primitives, declare that: 


The natives one and all in these tribes believe that the child is 
the direct result of the entrance into the mother of an ancestral 
spirit individual, They have no idea of procreation as being 
directly associated with sexual intercourse and firmly believe that 
children can be born without this taking place.” 


Sir James Frazer says: 


In the long ages which elapsed before any portion of mankind 
emerged from savagery it is probable that the true cause of child- 
birth was universally unknown and that people made shift to explain 
the mystery by some such theories as are still current among the 
savage or barbarous races of Central Africa, Melanesia, and Aus- 


*The Population Problem. pp. 97-100. 
* Northern Tribes of Central Australia. p. 330. 
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tralia. . . . Traces of beliefs and customs like the foregoing may 
perhaps be detected among the ancient Semites. When the prophet 
Jeremiah speaks of the Israelites, who said to a stock or to a tree 
(for in Hebrew the words are the same) ‘thou art my father,’ 
and to a stone, ‘thou hast brought me forth,’ it is probable that he 
was not using rhetorical language but denouncing real beliefs cur- 
rent among his contemporaries. 


Doubtless phallic worship, which was so general in 
primitive times and left its trace in Greece and Rome, 
at the height of their civilizations, had its origin in 
the discovery of the overwhelming fact of paternity, 
made when the human race was in its infancy of intel- 
lectual development. The spiritual character of crea- 
tiveness then became interpreted in paternal terms and 
later through the errors of self-conscious logic degener- 
ated into debased phallicism. But, before humanity 
had any idea of the phallic part of procreation, man 
wanted woman for his mate. So, we must deny the 
validity of the viewpoint so generally held as voiced 
by Bertrand Russell that “private property in woman 
(which is the origin of most of our sexual ethics) obvi- 
ously arose through the desire of men to know their 
own children.” ” 

This conclusion cannot be true because “private prop- 
erty in woman” existed before the fact of paternity had 
been discovered and before man knew the children 
of his woman were his own children as well. Spencer 
and Gillen show that marriage ceremonies occur among 
primitives who know nothing of the processes of pro- 
creation, marriage making the woman “the property 
of the man to whom she was assigned.”* The word 
“property” is erroneously used in this feminine and 


1The Golden Bough. Adonis, Attis, Osiris. Vol. 1, pp. 106-107. 

2 “Psychology and Politics.” London Outlook, Feb. 23, 1924. 
p. 126. 

«Northern Tribes of Central Australia.” pp. 133-135. 
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masculine relationship if it be taken to mean enslave- 
ment or the acquisition of a household drudge. The 
marriage ceremony is a formal rite; and nowhere are 
rites necessary for acquiring a human being as a slave 
in terms of “property.” Acquisition of women as 
“property” or slaves, is a different procedure from 
the marriage rite. A formal ceremony, in the presence 
of witnesses, uniting the woman to the man is not cor- 
rectly described in “property” terms. Acquisition of 
“property” in human beings has methods of its own 
and does not involve any action by the master such as 
suggests a union between master and slave. 

Spencer and Gillen describe the marriage ceremonies 
of the Warramunga tribe of Central Australia, among 
whom knowledge of paternity is unknown." The 
members of the tribe believe that children enter women 
in the form of spirits from trees. After calling atten- 
tion to this fact, Spencer and Gillen add: 


Unless the natives have once possessed, but have since lost, all 
idea of the association between procreation and the intercourse of the 
sexes, which is extremely improbable, the elaborate and painful 
ceremonies of initiation cannot in their origin have had any direct 
relation to procreation.” 


Nevertheless, Spencer and Gillen report that: 


Except in the Urabunna tribe, where there is actually group 
marriage in existence, the system of individual wives prevails— 
modified, however, by the practice of customs according to which 
at certain times much wider marital relations are allowed.® 


We see here that although man is unaware of his 
part in the production of offspring, nevertheless, he 
has devised impressive rites for binding to him a single 

‘Ibid. pp. 133-135. 


* Ibid. pp. 330-331. These ceremonies are part of the pre-nuptial 
rite. 


"Ibid. p. 140. 
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woman. The reason, we repeat, why this formal and 
solemn procedure is maintained is because of the fact, 
known so well to subconsciousness, that man needs 
woman in an immediacy of personal relationship to 
absorb her esthetic spirituality. 

Group marriage represents perhaps a debasement 
of man’s original intuition, as does polygamy, but of 
this we cannot be sure. Lending wives is a very ancient 
custom. It exists among the Eskimos, and the satur- 
nalia of ancient Rome as well as similar customs else- 
where probably had a common origin, carrying the 
suggestion, it may be, of an inter-relationship among 
human beings at large, due to their single source in 
Pure Spirit. But, the basic fact is that despite these 
promiscuous ritualistic ceremonies, the woman retains 
her special relationship of union with her husband—an 
implication of the superiority of her permanent esthetic 
influence to the passing influence of sensuality. 


Spirituality of Marriage 
What the marriage rite means from the evolutionary 
standpoint is clear. It is an extension of the mating 
movement which seems to have begun, as we have 
shown, even in the relationship between flowers and 
insects, to have spread among animals, especially birds 
because of their pronouncedly esthetic natures, and to 
have culminated in humanity. The marriage custom 
shows the creative impetus become self-conscious and 
eginning to interpret in self-conscious ceremonial terms 
the subconscious desire for mating as a permanent rela- 
tionship between the materialistic male and the xsthetic 
female. 
The fact that marriage occurred among human beings 
before the rise of phallic knowledge indicates that 
knowledge of mating as an zsthetic spiritual necessity 
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in terms requiring a ceremony of union, was passed to 
self-consciousness by subconsciousness before knowl- 
edge of the ways of breeding. Subconsciousness di- 
rected the latter factor in the early history of humanity 
as in all previous evolutionary periods, while self-con- 
sciousness at its first appearance reached forth to make 
certain primarily of the zsthetic value of woman. 
Mating, therefore, and not breeding seems to have 
been the primeval factor in bringing man and woman 
together in an indissoluble union; for breeding requires 
no permanence of companionship, while mating in 
order to further spiritual zstheticism does. It is to 
this explanation we must turn to find the reason for the 
fact that monogamy and not polygamy is the natural 
condition of mankind. W. P. Pycraft says primitive 
man was “instinctively monogamous”;* and he ex- 
plains further that: 


Promiscuity in the past was never the practice of any race; its 
existence today among both savage and civilized people is due in 
part to imperfections in the social scheme and in part to the vaga- 
ries of the individual.” 


Promiscuity is much more a masculine than a femi- 
nine trait and is due in general to the fact that man is 
more biological than woman because he is more utili- 
tarian. Provision of children for the next generation, 
as a simple biological act, is basically an act of utili- 
tarianism. So man, who is predisposed to analyze 
everything in utilitarian terms, holds to this habit in 
emphasizing woman’s biological function. But funda- 
mentally and primarily, man realizes the predominant 
character of woman’s esthetic power, for he cannot sur- 
vive as a progressive being without it. Therefore, 


*The Courtship of Animals. p. 29. 
* Ibid. p. 27. 
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while promiscuity may be excited by man’s biological 
analysis of woman, at the same time, man ever seeks 
a single favored mate, because only by such closeness 
of personal possession as favoritism furthers, can 2xs- 
thetic authority reach the intensity that man seeks. 
We observe in polygamous races the instinctive reach- 
ing forth for the esthetic intimacy of monogamy, de- 
spite the presence of biological promiscuity which mere 
breeding encourages. Thus, Westermarck says that 


when polygyny (polygamy) occurs: 


The general rule is undoubtedly that one of the wives holds a 
higher social position than the rest or is regarded as the principal 
wife; and in the large majority of these cases, it is the first mar- 
ried wife to whom such a distinction is assigned, presumably be- 
cause monogamy is or formerly was the rule among the people and 
polygyny either a novelty or an exception. . . . The difference 
between the position of the first wife and that of the subsequent 
ones is not infrequently so great that our authorities represent the 
former as the only real or legitimate wife and the others as concu- 
bines, and speak of monogamy combined with concubinage. .. . 
If concubinage is used as a term not for a mere /iaison of some 
duration, but for a relation recognized by custom or law, I think 
it anyhow should be restricted to relations that only imply sexual. 
license, whereas marriage is something more than a regulated sexual 
relation between man and woman. 


In this analysis, the fundamental fact is that man 
has ever demanded the companionship of a favored 
woman. He has done so because he craves woman’s 
esthetic influence as something apart from mere satis- 
faction of sexual desire. Westermarck attributes the 
elevation of one wife above others in polygamy to the 
heritage of a former condition of monogamy. But, 
this leaves unexplained why monogamy should be the 
first normal form of association between man and woman. 
The reason seems to be that in the beginning humanity, 


1 The History of Human Marriage. Vol. I, pp. 29-35. 
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following the evolutionary line of mating, sought a 
permanent mate for esthetic reasons, breeding being 
assured by the same arrangement. But, later, polygamy 
developed, perhaps stimulated by physical pleasure, by 
woman’s periodic incapacities and by man’s own mate- 
rialistic tendencies all emphasized it may be by the 
eventual discovery of phallicism. 

Nevertheless, despite the cumulative influences of 
promiscuity, man insisted upon having one special 
woman in an exclusive relationship not offered by him 
to the others. Breeding, sensuality, a surplusage of 
energy, these might have their influences on the sexual 
relationship, but they could not lead to the kind of 
association between man and woman having esthetic 
value. “Private property in woman” emphasized by 
solemn rites, however, provided the way for empha- 
sizing a permanent and sole intimacy in terms of a 
real union which estheticism demands; and by acquiring 
women in a ceremonial proprietary manner, before 
knowing himself to be the father of children, man was 
acting under spiritual influences. 

“Ownership” by man is not what holds woman to 
him. However degraded man may be, woman volun- 
tarily holds to him, extending whatever zsthetic power 
may remain to her, seeing in her man by the inner 
vision which is her nature, the divine trace of spiritual 
purity and ignoring in him the defilements of matter. 
In the beginning primitive woman’s esthetic influence 
was crude, for all things then were crude. But, here 
was the developing evolution of an attraction, with 
which the creative impetus previously had experimented 
in plants and animals, and which now brought man 
and woman together for more than sexuality, exercising 
more faithful and lasting power. The intent was to 
assist life’s predominant purpose, which is the self- 
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development of personality, requiring for its highest 
mark the interrelationship of materialistic productivity 
and zsthetics, in creative terms. 


Religion’s Jealousy of Woman's Spirituality 

Havelock Ellis has pointed out that the Christian 
Church has “tended to insist mainly, if not exclusively, 
on the animal object of marriage,” and he adds, “it 
sought to reduce sex to a minimum because the pagans 
magnified sex.”* But, the pagan attitude toward sex 
cannot of itself have influenced adversely early Chris- 
tianity, for the Christian fathers adopted liberally from 
pagan thought and ecclesiasticism, even to Christmas 
and its customs. The reason for the Church’s attitude 
lies not here, but in the fact that the zstheticism of sex 
has for its purpose the direction of man’s attention to 
the pure creativeness of Pure Spirit. Aéstheticism does 
not rival religion in reality, for its methods and em- 
phasis are different. Nevertheless, Christianity during 
its formative period tolerated no competition whatever 
in divine relationships. A‘stheticism in ecclesiastical 
art, music, and vestments the Church could control, as 
also woman in the spirit; and so it used these aids lib- 
erally in centering man’s attention on Pure Spirit. But, 
the exstheticism of living womanhood cannot be con- 
trolled even by woman herself. Furthermore, femi- 
nine zstheticism demands close intimacy for its influence 
to be expanded to the full, and the relationship thus 
incited may encourage sexuality. Indeed, the sensual 
appeal that is felt in all esthetics, even in sacred music, 
at times, is due to this fact. Aéstheticism, whatever its 
form, recalls woman to man’s attention, because woman 
is the living embodiment of zsthetics. The suggestion 
of woman’s presence may in its turn produce a sexual 

1 Little Essays of Love and Virtue. p. 70. 
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reaction and so seem to unite esthetic and sexual rela- 
tionships, although the two are not the same. 

Religion feels this rivalry of woman’s presence, with- 
out being able to explain it. Therefore, religion is 
antagonistic to whatever accentuates living femininity 
in any spiritual significance, in association with man. 
In some religions, as in Buddhism the reaction was 
carried to an extreme of resentment. Most Buddhist 
sects have believed in the past, even though under 
modern sophistication the belief be tacitly dropped, that 
woman cannot reach Buddhahood without returning to 
earth after death and being reincarnated as man. We 
may say that woman symbolizing Pure Spirit and, there- 
fore, Buddhahood, cannot re-enter into herself; for, 
theoretically, she is always there. So, for woman 
to be reincarnated as man is to symbolize Pure Spirit 
taking the form of materiality which eventually seeks 
return to spirithood. ‘This subconscious difference be- 
tween woman and man may have been the basis of 
the Buddhist belief; but, its self-conscious form, under 
the jealous logic of man-made interpretations of woman 
and spirituality, sought to magnify man spiritually, 
and suppress woman as a mere biological utilitarian 
necessity. 

Christianity, jealous of woman’s spiritual power, 
shows its inherited feeling in such ways as the mar- 
riage service of the Church of England, where the 
animal object of marriage receives ecclesiastical indorse- 
ment, ignoring the profoundly zsthetic power of mating 
that has civilized mankind. We see suppression of 
woman, spiritually, originating with the origin of Chris- 
tianity itself. Thus St. Paul declared in I Corinthians, 
Xi: 4-10: 

Every man praying or prophesying, having his head covered, dis- 
honoureth his head. But, every woman that prayeth or prophesieth 
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with her head uncovered dishonoureth her head: for that is even 
all one as if she were shaven. For if the woman be not covered, 
let her also be shorn: but if it be a shame for a woman to be shorn 
or shaven, let her be covered. For a man indeed ought not to 
cover his head, forasmuch as he is the image and glory of God; 
but the woman is the glory of the man. For the man is not of the 
woman; but the woman of the man. Neither was the man created 
for the woman; but the woman for the man. For this cause ought 
the woman to have power on her head because of the angels. 


The marginal reading explains “power” in the last 
sentence as meaning “a covering, in sign that she is 
under the power of her husband.” 

The last sentence has puzzled commentators beyond 
this explanation. For, why should St. Paul have in- 
sisted that woman in church wear a head covering 
to signify she was under the power of her husband, 
“because of the angels”? We may say because the 
angels are the keepers of the spiritual records, and 
St. Paul thought it necessary that man in church must 
avow he is not under the spiritual influence of woman, 
but only under the spiritual influence of God. There- 
fore, “because of the angels,” that is to say, so that 
they might give a right report, St. Paul urged man 
to compel woman to cover her head in church, to 
prove woman was under man’s spiritual control and 
not he under hers. Thus, St. Paul, like many lesser 
men, showed how confused masculine self-conscious 
logic can be in trying to interpret woman and ecclesi- 
astical spirituality. In various Christian Churches still, 
women are refused entrance bareheaded.* The con- 


2 At Stratford-on-Avon, on a summer evening, my wife and I 
were about to enter Trinity Church, Shakespeare’s burial place, when 
my wife was stopped by a church official, who refused to allow her to 
go in because she wore no hat. I took off my own straw hat and 
placed it on my wife’s head. This satisfied the theological requirement. 
The official made no further objection, and we went in, my wife wear- 
ing my hat and I bareheaded. 
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cealment of woman’s hair has special significance in this 
connection because of the ancient belief, once so wide- 
spread, that hair was sacred.” So, we may assume, 
woman’s hair, being long and glossy, emphasized her 
spiritual character which man later tried to minimize 
in order to magnify the spirituality of man-made reli- 
gious creeds. 

Paganism, seeing woman from the same biological 
standpoint as early Christianity, frankly accepted her 
on this term. But, the pagan woman could not be 
denied maternal control over her children. So, under 
pagan, as under Christian efforts to suppress woman’s 
spiritual value, woman’s influence zsthetically, con- 
tinued to benefit the race. Man, in his childhood ab- 
sorbed zstheticism from his mother, and in his adult- 
hood the mere presence of women exerted some zs- 
thetic power, even though man lessened its power by 
insisting upon the biological utilitarianism of woman as 
her predominant reason for being. 

Christianity, revolting against the sensuality which 
the biological emphasis of woman encourages, did not 
blame the masculine sex for its self-conscious interpre- 
tation of woman’s function in this way. On the con- 
trary, Christianity saw no falsity in the pagan attitude. 
It supported the pagan philosophy which regarded 
woman in sensual terms, and warned man against femi- 
nine temptations, even to holding celibacy in higher 
esteem than marriage. This viewpoint was due to 
the subconscious priestly desire to increase man’s own 
ecclesiastical power and to restrain the mystery of 
woman’s esthetic spirituality which confused masculine 
theological spirituality. Nevertheless, the Christian 
effort to suppress feminism redounded in the end to 


*For details of the sacred character of hair, see The Political His- 
tory of Modern Shinto, by D. C. Holton. pp. 162-164. 
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woman’s advantage. larly Christian theology was 
based on the belief that man could do without woman 
if only he were able to conquer what the theologians 
interpreted as woman’s biological control over man. 
But, the more man tried to escape from woman by 
shaming himself into seeing her as a temptress of the 
animal standpoint of marriage, the more did he allow 
woman to press upon him subconsciously her zsthetic 
influence, despite his ecclesiastical disavowals of wom- 
an’s spiritual power. For though woman’s association 
with man is both biological and esthetic, nevertheless, 
woman ever seeks to emphasize the latter and minimize 
the former, and is always in revolt against man’s bio- 
logical interpretation as her exclusive or dominant pur- 
pose in life. So, the Christian movement which tried 
to suppress woman’s control over man, thinking it to 
be biological, had the invaluable consequence of im- 
pelling man to cease thinking so predominantly of 
woman biologically, that he might fortify himself 
against her. This effect of minimizing biology is what 
woman always seeks; and Christianity thus cleared 
the way for woman to purify her zstheticism and her 
spiritual power, while the Church thought its ascetic 
doctrines and its teaching of continence were saving 
man from woman. 


W oman’s Spirituality the Same in East and West 


When woman turns to creating religions, she seeks to 
stimulate utilitarian creativeness by making physical 
health her interpretation of religious purpose. The 
two modern religions founded by women which have 
attained wide importance are based on this principle, so 
representative of woman’s réle in zsthetically influ- 
encing man to sustain him in his materialistic activi- 
ties. The characteristic of Christian Science, in this 
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respect, as evolved by Mrs. Eddy, is well known. In 
Japan, a similar movement was created by Nakayama 
Miki (honorifically Omiki),* who founded the Shinto 
sect, Tenri Kyokwai (Church of Heavenly Reason), 
about 1830, forty-five years before Mrs. Eddy pub- 
lished her book, Science and Health. Omiki—born 
1789, died 1887—-was the uneducated wife of a farmer, 
who helped her husband in the fields. There are many 
traditions of her spiritual idealism. Rev. D. C. Greene 
relates that Omiki adopted the youngest child of a poor, 
suffering neighbor. The child contracted smallpox. 
Omiki thought the illness might have been due to some 
unintended neglect by her. She offered two of her 
own children if the life of the adopted child were 
spared to show she had not been disloyal to her trust. 
The stricken child recovered; and later, two of Omiki’s 
own children died, fulfilling, as she thought, her vow. 
Eight years after, in obedience to what she believed 
divine command, Omiki founded her Church, which 
now numbers 21,000 teachers and preachers, has 3,000,- 
000 Japanese members,” and supports a missionary in 
London.*? Dr. Greene, analyzing Omiki’s doctrine, 
says she: 


Calls her hearers to accept the new doctrine of deliverance from 
trouble and disease which she preached. She urged them, too, 
to abandon sin and lead upright lives; indeed, she declares that it 
is useless to seek deliverance without repentance and reformation 
of conduct. . . . The tendency to monotheism is . . . suggested 
by the persistent use of the formula Tsuki-hi (the Moon and the 
Sun), and quite as much by a somewhat intangible undercurrent 


*The description of Tenrykio here given is taken from Rev. 
D. C. Greene’s article “Tenrykio” in the Transactions of the Asiatic 
Society of Japan. Vol. XXIII. 

* Creative Forces in Japan, by Galen M. Fisher. p. 126. 

*«Emperor Worship in Japan,’ by Albertus Pieters (Japan 
Advertiser. Toyko. April 16, 1921). 
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which, while it evades description, I cannot think is purely a matter 
of imagination. . . . But, this, however interesting it may be to 
us was not the special feature of the new revelation which Omiki 
sought to emphasize. She felt that she had been chosen to declare 
a new view of the relation of the gods to man—they are the 
Divine Parents. . . . The great desire of the Divine Parents is to 
see their children happy—to save them from the effects of sin, 
especially from suffering and disease, which, according to Omiki all 
have their cause in the impurity of the human heart. Here she 
appeals to her hearers to cleanse their hearts so that the Divine 
Parents may be able to bestow the tokens of their love. This view 
of the Divine Parents as yearning over their children naturally led 
to the doctrine of faith-healing. Neither physicians nor medicines 
were considered essential—indeed, Omiki seemed to think them 
hinderances to the efficacy of faith. Healing was to come by faith 
and faith alone. . . . The problem of the coexistence of divine 
sovereignty and human freedom seems to have vaguely risen before 
the mind of Omiki, for she warns her hearers against the mis- 
chievous theory that the character of this present life is fixed by the 
events of a previous state of existence. . . . She makes it very 
plain that the assent to this doctrine of divine providence must not 
lead men to throw off the responsibility of their personal conduct. 
She teaches . . . that there must be co-operation on the part of man 
in his own moral reformation—he must cleanse his heart that the 
gods may find a firm foundation for their work. This analysis... 
justifies the statement that this is an ethical movement. With 
hardly an exception the recent sermons are exhortations to duty 
which mutatis mutandis would not be unworthy of Christian teach- 
ers. . . . The question arises how far if at all is the Tenrikyo 
indebted to Christianity? . .. In the case of Omiki there is no 
evidence, I think, that she was consciously indebted to Christianity. 
. . . As regards later preachers, it is plain enough that they do 
borrow largely from Christian sources and do it systematically. It 
is quite possible that the preachers of this sect are doing more to 
give currency among the lower classes to certain fundamental Chris- 
tian doctrine than the missionaries, themselves. . . . While prayer 
is not neglected, the main current of worship is praise and thanks- 
giving. . . . The preaching of the doctrine of faith-healing may 
be said to be the attractive feature of this teaching. That more or 
less remarkable cures are effected is probably beyond dispute; though 
it is difficult to secure altogether satisfactory evidence, one may 
well hesitate to say that the evidence does not exist. It is difficult 
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to secure simply because of the necessarily remote relations which 
foreigners must sustain, for the time at least, to the believers of 
this sect.t 


There are differences of detail between the doctrines 
of Omiki and Mrs. Eddy, but they vanish before the 
striking fact that here were two feminine minds, under 
the dissimilar outward conditions of East and West, 
who in religious terms, associated spirituality with a 
healing capacity to keep man physically fit to engage 
in creative activities. Another Japanese sect, Remmon 
Kyokwai, has tried to follow the same direction; but 
its principles were formulated by a man, Yanagita 
Ichibeimon—about 1841—and were communicated by 
him to a woman, Shimamura Mitsuko, some eleven 
years later.” So, the purity of the subconscious fem- 
inine sense of spirituality is not present as in Tenri 
Kyokwai, and the sect has not the same power. 


Woman Seeks to Aid Man’s Physical Well-Being 


Woman is the Divine Parent symbolized in living 
form on earth, in that her estheticism approaches the 
immateriality of Pure Spirit, the source of all being. 
When woman translates her subconscious spiritual 2s- 
theticism into the language of self-conscious ecclesi- 
astical spirituality, she instinctively seeks to sustain 
physical well-being for materialistic productivity 
through spiritual cleansing. All women in their normal 
relations with men play this part when their zstheti- 
cism fulfills its function seeking to unite spirituality 
and utilitarianism. Woman is not interested in creat- 
ing theological dogma when she makes a religion, for 


* Op. cit. pp. 44-70. 

*See articles on “Remmonkyo” by Rev. Arthur Lloyd and Rev. 
D. C. Greene in the Transactions of the Asiatic Society of Japan. 
Vol. XXIX. 
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she realizes subconsciously that her own living zsthetic 
influence replaces such man-made artificialities. 

As Omiki and Mrs. Eddy have demonstrated by 
their creeds, woman is not so much concerned about 
saving souls for the hereafter as about sustaining and 
purifying man’s creative productivity here on earth. 
Woman seems to realize that man saves his soul by a 
proper self-development of it. The idea that illness" 
is error, is but a way of declaring pure creativeness is 
superior to error; for the more the creative impetus, 
which originated in pure creativeness, can assert its 
mastery over deterministic matter, the more will it 
progress in utilitarian accomplishment. Error, which 
is due to the inexperience of the creative impetus in 
molding matter, is itself the very reality of evil. By 
exaggerating the curative power of faith, as they did, 
Omiki and Mrs. Eddy were magnifying the subcon- 
scious knowledge of the fact that the creative impetus 
has constructed the bodily machine from within. It 
seems to be shown by experience, however, that self- 
consciousness can contribute to the repair of the bodily 
machine by holding subconsciousness’s interest more 
attentively to the repair work than subconsciousness 
alone appears able to do. Or, one may say, the joint 
tension of subconsciousness and self-consciousness in this 
or any other cause, is greater than the tension of either 
of them alone, in terms of results. We do not know, 
self-consciously, as yet, what is the principle of co-oper- 
ation here involved, nor why it seems to be erratic and 
more limited in some cases than in others. But, the 
fact, itself, apparently, is the basis of the undoubted 
success of the spiritually healing principles of Omiki 
and Mrs. Eddy, as objectively stated, and the same 
principles of countless millions of other women, as sub- 


jectively practiced. 
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But, if woman mingles this teaching with her spir- 
itual zstheticism and states the results in ecclesiastical 
terms, self-conscious logic may creep in, causing man 
to misinterpret woman’s real intent. That is to say, 
man may be influenced by such theological doctrines to 
move away from the difficulties of creative activity and 
may seek, instead, utilitarian help from omnipotence, 
thereby harming the quest of creative freedom. 

Normally, woman’s esthetic spiritual influence over 
man is not an affair of objective instruction. It is a 
subconscious process, which has developed as the result 
of the slow evolutionary efforts by the creative impetus. 
The self-conscious emergence of the spirituality of 
woman’s estheticism into religious formule does not 
swing woman herself backward toward utilitarian reli- 
ance on omnipotent determinism. Woman, naturally 
esthetic and not attentive to utilitarian creativeness, does 
not become open to this danger. But, man, himself, 
intent always upon materialistic success and seeking it 
by any means, may interpret faith-healing doctrines to 
mean that if he cleanses his heart spiritually and trusts 
in the divine, he can accomplish materialistically what 
he wills. This is untrue. If it were true, it would 
mean matter would automatically obey man’s com- 
mands, destroying creative freedom. Man would be 
the victim of omnipotent determinism, having become 
but a machine able to travel no road but the road to 
mechanical success. 

When, however, man sustains his belief in pure 
creativeness as the original source of existence, and by 
this faith rises superior to the contaminations of matter, 
he may pursue utilitarian creativeness and develop his 
personality in spiritual terms whereby the quest of crea- 
tive freedom is furthered. Were all errors overcome 
by the creative impetus, man would not hurt himself 
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if he kicked a stone; for the creative impetus would 
have found by experiment how to evolve matter into 
human form so that the pain of the kick would be 
eliminated. But, this is not to say that by the abolition 
of all errors, man could use the stone to accomplish 
automatically whatever he might wish—let us say, to 
build himself a castle by the mere wish. The errors of 
the creative impetus are manifold; but they are no more 
than names for the mistakes that have been made in the 
pursuit of creative activity, due to the fact that there 
have been no omnipotently deterministic interventions, 
in human affairs, which would have destroyed the quest 
of creative freedom. Pain is an error, as is illness, 
because the creative impetus has not yet found the per- 
fect way to self-evolve living reality in materialistic 
form. “Error” is an adequate description of the reason 
for the failure and its use shows subconscious recogni- 
tion of the fact of creative freedom. 

But, there is no error in the fact that man cannot 
possess a castle without creating it, any more than it 
is an error that the creative impetus cannot have a 
human instrument for creative activities without creat- 
ing it. Faith cure, sometimes, may cause man, to 
his detriment, to believe he can enlist divine aid to 
build his castles by a trick of mental concentration or 
otherwise. But, woman knows better than this because 
she does not try by theological means to restrain man 
from creative activities. She urges him into them, 
fortified by her esthetic influence. Ecclesiastically she 
may believe that sufficiently intense realization of pure 
creativeness by self-conscious effort will permit the 
creative impetus, working subconsciously, to make the 
human body permanently healthful. Man’s normal 
health is due to subconscious factors. It is not unrea- 
sonable to suppose that by self-conscious concentration 
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upon health for health’s sake, the creative impetus may 
succeed in holding more closely its own subconscious 
attention to this problem. For, self-consciousness and 
subconsciousness acting together, under self-conscious 
initiative, permit co-operation of external and internal 
viewpoints of the creative impetus. The difficulties of 
sufficient concentration by self-consciousness upon sub- 
consciousness, however, are enormous because self-con- 
sciousness does not know how subconsciousness directs 
the bodily organs and therefore must concentrate 
largely in haphazard fashion. 

Nevertheless, by means of behaviorist investigations, 
increasing knowledge of how subconsciousness works is 
being secured and co-operation from the outside is 
capable of being better directed by self-consciousness. 
In England, F. Matthias Alexander is developing a 
school of healing which he calls, by the title of his 
book, “Constructive Conscious Control of the Indi- 
vidual.” The basic principle here called forth is that 
by self-conscious effort, exercise and changes of habits, 
man can cause such readjustments in the bodily organi- 
zation as to stimulate health. Professor John Dewey 
in his introduction to Mr. Alexander’s book, says “Mr. 
‘Alexander has demonstrated a new scientific principle 
with respect to the control of human behavior as im- 
portant as any principle which has ever been discov- 
ered in the domain of external nature. . . . Mr. Alex- 
ander has found a method .. . for creating a new 
sensory consciousness of new attitudes and habits.” * 

That is to say, here is a movement which unites the 
self-conscious with the subconscious in bringing about 
bodily reconstruction. But, it is a man-made principle. 
Hence, it stops short with making the body whole; 
or, rather, its single purpose is physical well-being 
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taking for granted that what man does with his rejuve- 
nated powers is for him to decide. Woman, however, 
seeking similarly to unite self-consciousness and sub- 
consciousness for maintaining health, is not solely con- 
cerned with the ways of materialistic cause and effect 
which engrosses man’s scientific attention. She is pre- 
dominantly interested in restoring health to man for 
utilitarian purposes. But, at the same time, she tries 
to associate health with an interest in pure creativeness, 
so that man on being made whole shall not succumb 
to materialism, but shall mingle spiritual zstheticism 
with utilitarian productivity. So woman expresses her 
loyalty to her esthetic function in furthering the quest 
of creative freedom. 


CHAPTER XXII 


EVOLUTION OF LOVE 


Love is the culminating relationship in the evolution 
of the esthetic influence of mating. Love, in woman, 
is the self-conscious form of expression of woman’s 
subconscious desire to extend her esthetic power of the 
spirituality of pure creativeness over man’s materialism. 
Love in man is the self-conscious form of expression 
of man’s subconscious desire to receive this zsthetic 
influence. Love, exchanged between man and woman 
marks the union of the spiritual and utilitarian cen- 
ters of life. Love is stronger in woman than in man 
because the initiative in transfusing zstheticism from 
woman to man rests on woman. The act of offering is 
woman’s, though the offering being in such forms as 
feminine gentleness takes, to suggest the immateriality 
of pure creativeness, it is often regarded as a negative 
instead of an intensely positive activity. 

How far we must search to detect the beginning of 
the evolution of love is a matter of definition of what 
beginning is. The creative impetus has always had 
love of mates in view, in the sense of trying to evolve 
in that direction. Westermarck says: 


This absorbing passion for one is not confined to the human 
race. Hermann Muller, Brehm, and other good observers have 
shown that it is experienced by birds; and Darwin found it among 
certain domesticated mammals (Descent of Man, Il, 293)... . 
In mankind the absorbing passion for one is found not only among 
civilized but also among savage men and women. 

*Op. cit. Vol. III, p. 120. 
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We may go further back, and in the relationship 
which flowers have attempted to establish between 
themselves and visiting insects we may see the first 
tentative movement of the creative impetus which has 
evolved as human love. Intermediate between the 
two movements, the creative impetus sought in innu- 
merable ways to emphasize its efforts to establish frui- 
tion in monogamous matrimony, which by its intensifica- 
tion of union shows itself to be the normal product of 
the love relationship of mankind. The song and plum- 
age of birds, dancing of insects, fighting of male ani- 
mals for possession of a selected female, these and other 
displays and performances of the mating season are, 
as we have previously explained, incipient signs of the 
creative impetus’s early love evolution. 

Only in an intimacy resembling complete union can 
the fullness of zstheticism be transmitted from woman 
to man. It is this that we mean when we speak of 
human love. When man and woman are together, love 
is suggested to them by whatever emphasizes esthetics, 
as the natural result of love’s own power being itself 
an expression of the zstheticism of mating. 

Springtime is the symbolic time of love not because 
the “animal object of marriage” is recalled by nature’s 
rejuvenation, but because rejuvenation produces the 
zesthetic aspects of nature—colorful flowers, the green 
softness of the landscapes, the songs of returning birds 
and their beautiful plumage. The “animal object of 
marriage” does not depend on seasonal changes for its 
incentives. The zxstheticism of spring coming forth 
after the disappearance of nature’s esthetic reminders 
in bleak winter stimulates mating, as a movement supe- 
rior to breeding, because mating itself is a part of the 
esthetic evolution of the creative impetus. 

Sunlight is rejuvenating, but it is too obviously utili- 
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tdrian to be esthetic. Hence, we do not associate love- 
making with sunlight, except perhaps at sunset, when 
zesthetic symbolism is imitated by the sun’s sudden 
expansion into magnificent coloring effects, serving 
no utilitarian purpose for increasing illumination or 
warmth. 

Moonlight, which has no rejuvenating purpose, but 
on the contrary often is associated with ideas of death, 
nevertheless, has a profoundly esthetic effect on lovers; 
for moonlight seems to suppress or to modify the 
utilitarian purpose of affording light and heat, while 
its soft, delicate rays reveal only the vague outlines 
of material things. The moon appears to use light as 
its framework for suggesting a movement of pure 
creativeness, neglecting the normal utilitarian purposes 
of the sun, which it reflects. Therefore, under the 
influence of the moon’s apparent indifference to utili- 
tarian creativeness and its imitation of a symbol of pure 
creativeness, lovers receive an zsthetic reaction and 
their own esthetic relationship is stimulated. 

An esthetic environment often causes lovers to realize 
their indivisibility without which estheticism cannot be 
fully transmitted from woman to man. This is due to 
the sudden surcharge which their zstheticism receives 
from without. The first transports of lovers are caused 
by the temporary elimination of all thoughts of utili- 
tarian creativeness and an exclusive interest in pure 
creativeness: a situation which gradually rights itself, 
and which we call “coming back to earth,” meaning 
uniting materialistic activities with loyalty to woman’s 
zestheticism. 

Lovers like to be in a dim light because the utilitarian 
and materialistic nature of the environment is then 
less conspicuous and estheticism is made to seem more 
real. The subconscious knowledge that there must 
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be an exclusive association between man and woman 
if zstheticism is to exert its full power is seen in the 
pledges to eternal fidelity which lovers exchange. They 
desire only themselves, which is the fundamental factor 
of mating. Jealousy, with its terrible pangs, approach- 
ing even to mental derangement, is no more than the 
result of fear that the esthetic union may be broken. 


Love Stimulates Mating to Strengthen Spirituality 


Self-conscious love does not necessarily precede 
mating. Between man and woman there is always a 
subconscious tendency toward mating, the hunger of 
the man for an esthetic influence and the desire of the 
woman to extend her zsthetic power. These forces can 
lead to unions before love has developed, for love came 
late in the evolutionary history of mating to strengthen 
the spirituality of mating, as self-consciousness came 
late in the evolutionary history of life to stimulate 
creative activity. AXstheticism is developed by the con- 
tinued union of mating and as the development pro- 
ceeds, love may evolve after marriage. But, experience 
shows the best ends are served usually by awaiting the 
love signal before marrying. Otherwise, the “animal 
object of marriage” may become predominant and es- 
thetic influences may develop very slowly. Love is the 
sign that mating and not breeding is the primary factor 
in the union. 

But, there is an element of zstheticism in procreation 
itself, even though it is secondary. The production of 
offspring is somewhat akin to an act of pure creativeness 
in material form. Like the process of birth, pure crea- 
tiveness gives rise to the creative impetus which moves 
away from pure creativeness in individual material 
form toward creative freedom. That is to say, repro- 
duction is not a mechanical affair. The creative impetus 
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has created its own progress in this direction, evolving 
sensitiveness to pure creativeness in paternity and ma- 
ternity. The profound influence exercised by mothers 
on their offspring gives an added zsthetic meaning to 
the consequences of the biological factor in marriage. 
Furthermore, whatever brings man and woman together 
in close union permits the zsthetic authority of the 
woman to increase in intensity. So, the marital rela- 
tionship, though biological, yet has a contributing zs- 
thetic influence of high value by its attractive force and 
by stimulating an intimacy of maximum intensity. For, 
the closer the intimacy the more can woman esthetically 
control her mate. Nevertheless, despite these various 
supplementary factors stimulating estheticism through 
the biological element of marriage, mating is not domi- 
nated by a biological purpose. Mating seeks an es- 
thetic relationship, apart from reproduction, affecting 
the personalities of man and woman in spiritual terms. 

Man’s failure to understand woman’s esthetic influ- 
ence over him, and his misinterpretation of this power 
as predominantly biological, is primarily responsible 
for the phrase, the “animal object of marriage.” The 
desire for matrimonial union with its associated sexual 
implication may incline self-consciously toward an ex- 
clusively biological interest. But, this is far from being 
general and is not the intent of the evolution of mating. 
The purpose is to provide for a continuous relationship 
of such intimacy as to warrant the term “sacred,” so 
that the zstheticism of mating shall be allowed full 
expression. Mrs. Gasquoine Hartley Gallichan, in her 
valuable psychological analysis of sexual matters from 
the woman’s standpoint, urges the development of 
“normal passion” among married women;?* and this 
attitude is not an attempt to stimulate the “animal 

* The Truth About Woman. Chapter X, section 3. 
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object of marriage,” but an effort to further the inti- 
macy of contented matrimony without which woman 
must lack her full zsthetic control over her mate. 

There is a sense in which “normal passion” and the 
desire for woman’s zsthetic influence accompany each 
other in man. But, it is faulty to define this relation- 
ship in such terms as the “animal object of marriage.” 
Man, for whatever reason he wishes, may self-con- 
sciously deceive himself in this manner, but the decep- 
tion does not penetrate to subconsciousness. The escaped 
criminal would not risk recapture by returning to his 
woman if he sought the “animal object of marriage.” 
Many other women are available for non-esthetic pur- 
poses. But, only the one of close companionship and 
personal intimacy has the zsthetic power which means 
more to the criminal than the certainty of his freedom. 
So, regardless of the watch which is known to be kept 
over the women of jail-breakers, the fleeing convict 
eventually tries to make his way to his mate. There 
he finds a soothing influence that shelters his mind 
from the hardness of utilitarianism, because his mate 
alone xsthetically recognizes in him a spark of spiritu- 
ality, whereby he is made to feel that all is not material 
in the world about him. His mate may respond to 
him with “normal passion”; but we fail to explain why 
the criminal has been indifferent to his liberty in search- 
ing for this one woman if we say the biological factor or 
the “animal object of marriage” has betrayed him. He 
wants a union with his mate because of the imperative 
subconscious call for zsthetic spirituality; and this 
union, in the intensity of its ardor, may stimulate and 
be stimulated by “normal passion.” 

But, predominant emphasis upon the biological rela- 
tionship between the sexes is the most certain mark of 
the degeneration of an individual, a class or a nation. 
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Throughout history, wherever man has adopted this 
attitude toward woman, the existing civilization has 
tottered to its fall. It is not strange that such a result 
should occur. For, the meaning is that man has low- 
ered woman’s esthetic influence, and his own capacity 
to absorb it, by making woman into a machine for sensu- 
ality. AEstheticism withers under such a procedure, 
because as man seeks only a sense gratification from 
woman, woman herself loses her esthetic self-respect, 
realizing subconsciously that her major reason for living 
with man has vanished. 

The secrecy with which man surrounds his biological 
relations with woman shows how the subconscious 
knowledge that reproduction is not the predominant 
reason for mating has forced its way into self-conscious- 
ness. Man makes no secret of his love for woman and 
his association with woman in zsthetic companionship ; 
but a sense of shame is developed by promiscuous sensu- 
ality which can only have meaning as the subconscious 
prompting that zstheticism is endangered by overem- 
phasis of the biological impulse. 

In seeking sexual gratification, man is attracted by 
such outer marks of physical feminine charm as have 
value in transmitting desirable outward traits to off- 
spring. But, neither beauty nor form nor manner is 
the dominant attractive force in the esthetic relation- 
ship between man and woman. It is a commonplace 
remark that we “cannot understand what he sees in 
her.” We fail to realize that the esthetic power which 
passes from a woman to her mate is largely a subcon- 
scious factor and is based on woman’s inner spiritu- 
ality and man’s inner need for spiritual ministration. 
The intimacy of personal relationship required for the 
esthetic influence to develop cannot be gained by a third 
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party and so we continue to say that we “cannot under- 
stand what he sees in her.” 

Whenever woman feels that her esthetic power over 
her mate is adequate, she does not rebel against the bio- 
logical relationship. But, when the biological desire 
of her mate predominates to the exclusion of zxstheti- 
cism, and she considers herself to be but the slave of his 
passion, she revolts either actively or passively. In 
many cases, to-day, women who pretend to desire inde- 
pendence are seeking in reality only freedom from bio- 
logical slavery. No woman of normal mind seeks to 
suppress her zsthetic responsibility to man. 

By mismating we mean not an inability to produce 
offspring, but an inability to form a harmonious union. 
That is to say, mismating is the term we give to those 
marriages that do not stimulate the esthetic relation- 
ship between husband and wife. Women differ in their 
esthetic qualities and men differ in their capacities for 
receiving zstheticism. Women differ, too, in their 
abilities to adjust themselves to men in order to admin- 
ister esthetic spirituality as men differ in their abilities 
to adjust themselves to women in order to stimulate 
women’s zsthetic power. Were estheticism to pass 
mechanically from woman to man, creative freedom 
would be interrupted and determinism would control 
this spiritual movement. But, zsthetics is itself a 
creative factor and so varies in its intensities because 
it must adjust itself to its environment. 


Some Cause of Woman’s “Esthetic Failures 


Women abnormally may put selfishness above zxs- 
theticism, as men may be immersed in matter so 
intensely as to lessen all desires that are not utilitarian. 
When man is highly materialistic, his relationship with 
woman may tend self-consciously to take the same form, 
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and if woman encourages this, estheticism suffers, threat- 
ening civilization with degeneration. Furthermore, the 
subtlety of esthetic transmission from woman to man 
requires a co-ordinating process which may fail in one 
case but succeed in another. A man who is engaged in 
intense forms of creative activity requires from his mate 
more subtle zsthetic adjustments than do normal, 
phlegmatic males. Woman often is unable to meet 
this condition. It thus frequently happens that great 
creative personalities turn from woman to woman, in a 
sense exhausting each successively of esthetic possibili- 
ties. It is not that such individuals can absorb more 
zstheticism than other men—often their esthetic capa- 
cities are less—but, in order to influence them at all, 
much more esthetic power is required because of ex- 
ceptional materialistic competition. Of these restless 
creative activists it is often said their virility over- 
stimulates them. This interpretation is disproved by 
the fact that when such an individual finds a mate with 
an adequate power of estheticism, or when his mate 
eventually acquires the ability to adjust herself zstheti- 
cally to his needs, he becomes contented and searches 
no further. 

When marriage runs to loveless disaster, and man 
seeks zesthetic satisfaction outside his home, neverthe- 
less, by his own man-made law, he compels himself to 
support the mother of his children. Here is the crea- 
tive impetus recognizing its duty to provide for the 
next generation as a separate movement from the crea- 
tive impetus’s desire for the esthetic relationship of 
mating. 

When woman’s esthetic powers are rebuffed, she may 
imperil her own welfare and the welfare of her chil- 
dren by turning to another man than her husband, who 
will respond to her esthetic authority. Such women 
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do not seek fathers for children yet to come. They 
are not under biological incitement. They want rec- 
ognition for their creative esthetic influence. Women, 
however, less frequently than men thus venture forth. 
Man’s eagerness for woman’s esthetic contribution to 
his welfare is usually more persistent than woman’s 
desire to find an outlet for her suppressed zstheticism. 
Woman, too, can obtain zsthetic satisfactions influencing 
the personalities of her children or of other persons 
without mating. Furthermore, the esthetic quality 
itself, attuned to Pure Spirit, tends to check impulsive- 
ness and holds woman more steadfastly loyal to the 
monogamous advantages of mating than man. Man 
may be under one woman’s esthetic power while seek- 
ing another for physical reasons or out of curiosity or 
by a spirit of adventure. Woman normally forgives 
such aberrations, realizing man’s inability to satisfy 
his zsthetic longings this way. Man, searching for 
feminine zstheticism promiscuously, usually falls a prey 
to sensuality and thus misses what he seeks. So, badly 
mated couples often remain together and by mutual 
readjustments create eventually a real zsthetic union; 
for monogamy is man’s natural state. Not otherwise 
can ‘he attain the highest possibilities of the zsthetic 
spirituality of mating. 

When man is in love, he idealizes his woman in no 
biological sense. She becomes ethereal, faultless, and, 
appropriately. enough, angelic, approaching the omnipo- 
tence of pure creativeness. Woman, in general, re- 
sponds differently to courtship. She may want her lover 
to be a perfect wooer and gentle in her presence, to 
show his respect for her zstheticism; but she desires, 
also, forcefulness and utilitarian creative power in him 
not for her sake but for his own. For, woman’s es- 
theticism is fully effective only when it does not depress 
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man’s creative activity while yet reminding him of pure 
creativeness. “ 

Here are the two movements of the creative impetus, 
each recognizing their mutual purposes. Were the liv- 
ing association of creative zstheticism and creative utili- 
tarianism lacking, personalities would be unbalanced, 
and creative freedom could not be extended to the 
utmost. If feminism existed alone, materialistic crea- 
tive activity would weaken; while if men were the sole 
inhabitants of the earth the vitality of spiritual cstheti- 
cism would decline. In either case, human personality 
would suffer, as it always does when zstheticism and 
materialism do not mingle. Indeed, ecclesiastical cruel- 
ties of the past may have had their origin in the lack of 
normal feminine zsthetic influence upon the male mak- 
ers of religious doctrines. Though Queen Isabella of 
Spain authorized the Inquisition and Catherine de’ 
Medici inspired the massacre of Saint Bartholomew, 
these are but examples of the degeneracy of woman, if 
her natural desire to wield zsthetic power is denied 
her or seriously curtailed, and she is forced to seek 
masculine standards for her own personality. In all 
such tragic chapters of history we can read how man 
and woman fall together when feminine zstheticism is 
crushed. 


Mans Self-Asswmed Superiority to Woman 


Man’s effort to show his superiority over woman is a 
masculine device to belittle the reality of the feminine 
control over the masculine materialistic mind. Man 
thus shows the revolt of utilitarian creativeness against 
inexplicable interferences by woman’s zstheticism. Man 
believes it would disconcert his sense of creative activity 
to recognize woman’s influence in affairs concerning 
himself unless he has the final veto. This attitude 
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is explicable because the power of materialistic produc- 
tivity must be predominant in man, and indeed in life, 
as a whole, if the quest of creative freedom is to be 
pursued successfully. Indeed, the very fact that the 
creative impetus in man develops utilitarian creative- 
ness so powerfully is the reason why woman’s zsthetic 
influence plays its own vital part in the quest of creative 
freedom. If the creative impetus, in man, and in life 
as a whole were predominantly esthetic and only mildly 
interested in materialistic activities, it might have been 
necessary for the creative impetus in woman to have 
reversed its emphasis and to have tried to save creative 
activity by making woman herself utilitarian. 

Man ever confuses the two characters of woman as 
the mother of the future generation and the compan- 
ion of the present, in trying to explain his submission 
to feminine power as due to the biological factor. Man’s 
persistent interpretation of woman in biological terms 
we can trace to man’s difficulty in understanding self- 
consciously the zstheticism which subconsciously passes 
to him from woman. Man does not recognize, as a 
rule, that he is receiving an influence from woman’s 
simple presence until he is left alone. Then, he has 
a strange sensation of loss, which still he does not ana- 
lyze and may put down to no more than an interrup- 
tion of an old habit or the departure of a familiar face 
and voice. But, his loss is far more than this. It is 
the loss of feminine zsthetic power, which man can- 
not do without if he is to extend creative freedom to 
the utmost. . 

There are two reasons for man and woman coming 
together, the biological and the xsthetic. Intimacy of 
association encourages both of these factors, but they are 
far from being the same. Thus, loveless marriages 
may serve the biological purpose of the creative impetus 
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without the zsthetic; while there are many degrees 
of esthetic relationship between man and woman from 
which the biological element is absent. Platonic friend- — 
ships are difficult to maintain because, though they may 
start under conditions of purely zsthetic desire, never- 
theless, zestheticism extends from woman to man at its 
full power only when there exists an indivisible union. 
So, if the zxsthetic attachment grows, the man and 
woman become increasingly intimate, by the simple fact 
of zstheticism, itself. But, intimacy of attachments 
develops the biological attraction, too, and the platonic 
friendship, therefore, may end in an added relationship. 

Man, a center of utilitarianism, is reluctant to recog- 
nize in woman an influence which he cannot reduce to 
utilitarian terms. Hence, woman’s attractiveness, to 
which woman gives so much time and attention, man 
crudely assumes to be a utilitarian device of “nature” 
to propagate the race. Man forgets that when woman 
is the least attractive, the more is the race propagated, 
as among the lowest and poorest classes, where condi- 
tions prevail tending to depress zstheticism and dispro- 
portinately emphasize the biological relationship of the 
Sexes. 

It is difficult for man who is so pronouncedly ego- 
centric—because creative activity is individualistic—to 
realize that woman, in maintaining her attractiveness 
and encircling about man, is bent on saving him from 
sinking into materialism. Man resents any suggestion 
of being saved by woman as detrimental to his egoism, 
and rather prefers to imagine himself saving woman. 
The salvation, in fact, is mutual, woman saving man 
spiritually; and man saving woman materialistically. 
Subconsciously man knows this, for he reacts to woman 
far more persistently when she zsthetically interests 
him, than otherwise; but, man’s self-consciousness, pri- 
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marily attuned to utilitarian creativeness, rebuffs what- 
ever tends to lessen materialistic self-assurance. Only 
when subconscious knowledge merges into self-con- 
sciousness analytically is the latter’s self-interest super- 
seded by a disinterested viewpoint. 

Thus, man sees woman’s conspicuous splendor in dress 
as an effort to attract his attention and to trap him into 
responding to her charms, biologically. This gross mis- 
judgment of woman’s purpose is due to failure to recog- 
nize woman’s double personality, esthetic and biologi- 
cal, each of which is emphasized by personal intimacy. 
Nobody can doubt the universality of woman’s interest 
in clothes. But, the creative impetus, in evolving love 
of dress in woman, has not sought to excite a biological 
response in man nor yet to incite envy among other 
women. Woman’s fondness for adornment is a sign 
of zsthetic evolution, which began in plants and moved 
through animals—leaving its mark especially in birds— 
culminating in woman, as the living creative center of zs- 
theticism. Woman’s persistent demand for new styles of 
apparel, her desire for elaborate wardrobes for mere 
display, her reluctance to wear the same dress twice at 
fashionable functions, are the feminine way of symbol- 
izing the spontaneity of pure creativeness which never 
creates twice the same. Woman dresses as birds and 
flowers adorn themselves, the creative impetus in each 
case being actuated by its own spontaneous effort to 
express zstheticism and by its desire to extend esthetic 
power through mating. Woman, dressing in her best 
to greet her lover, is not under biological impulsion. 
She is zsthetically alert, testing her zsthetic influence 
and ready to extend it by mating, if she finds probabil- 
ity of success in doing so. In a utilitarian age, man 
wears clothes to keep himself warm; but this mate- 
rialistic factor is so incidental to woman’s dress as to 
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confirm man’s theory of the mystery of woman—a 
doctrine created to afford a refuge for masculine logic 
when its efforts to analyze woman are abandoned. 
Woman clothes herself not according to climatic condi- 
tions, but according to zsthetic conditions. She cuts 
her dress to reveal her arms, her neck, and her back 
not to affect man biologically, but when the contours of 
these parts of her body possess a beauty that assists 
the zsthetic effect. Otherwise, she keeps them con- 
cealed to avoid mocking criticism. 


Spiritual Origin of Woman's Vanity 

Woman’s vanity is the sense of perfectibility which 
she feels when in esthetic attire she subconsciously real- 
izes that she symbolizes the pure creativeness of om- 
nipotence and takes the credit to herself. Man’s enor- 
mous expenditures for woman’s finery show that how- 
ever he may misinterpret woman biologically through 
his self-conscious logic, he demands, subconsciously, 
that she esthetically minister to him. When man 
calls woman’s love of adornment a sign of barbarism, 
it is only the masculine sense of utilitarian creativeness 
asserting itself; for, whatever has no materialistic mean- 
ing, utilitarianism interprets as inefficiency or barbaric. 

The well-known part of Penguin Island wherein 
Anatole France describes the first penguin female as 
clothing herself at man’s behest for biological incite- 
ment, is analytically false because the viewpoint is 
predominantly materialistic. Without clothing, wom- 
an’s biological character is emphasized and always fails 
of itself to exert more than temporary power over man. 
Man soon tires of the nude. But, the color and design 
of woman’s clothes, above their utilitarian purpose, 
make woman’s personality more emphatically visible 

* Book II, chapter I. 
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as esthetic. Furthermore, by concealing woman’s body, 
clothes minimize woman’s biological purpose and stimu- 
late man’s desire to approach her for an esthetic 
reaction. But since proximity encourages the biological 
relationship, man upon being enticed ezsthetically to 
woman’s side, may believe woman has flaunted her 
adornments biologically. Man soon discovers, how- 
ever, that he must accept woman for more than that 
if his subconscious longing for woman’s esthetic influ- 
ence is to be filled. Modesty is woman’s way of em- 
phasizing her zstheticism above her biological character, 
and is her promise of fidelity in mating. Man’s utili- 
tarian mind has developed the erroneous theory that 
woman coyly conceals her charms so that man may be 
enticed biologically. This theory fails to explain why 
concealment instead of openness should be biologically 
more enticing. Asa matter of fact, biologically, open- 
ness is the more effective; and concealment gives woman 
the greater esthetic power. The woman uncertain 
of her esthetic ability to draw men to her may practice 
a semblance of openness; but this is not because she is 
predominantly biological. She seeks association with 
man, desiring to interest him in herself, by any avail- 
able means, knowing that this must be the first condi- 
tion of making her esthetic power felt. 

We may call woman esthetically the basic source of 
man’s spiritual sustenance, supplied as continuous first 
aid, to keep utilitarianism from being overwhelmed 
by matter. Hence woman is steadfastly loyal to man. 
Feminine loyalty is not due to woman’s need of a pro- 
tector nor to her economic requirements. Woman can 
defend herself and can subsist without man’s help, 
and always does so when necessary; but she seeks more 
than sustenance. She desires association with a mate for 
the purpose of furthering spirituality, keeping alive 
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remembrance of pure creativeness amid the struggles 
for materialistic productivity. The faith woman shows 
in man in his misfortunes; the staunchness with which 
woman accompanies man into every danger, indifferent 
to her native timidity, disregarding thoughts of utili- 
tarian reward for herself, seeking no materialistic honor, 
desiring only to be beside her mate for zsthetic reasons, 
are all signs of woman’s symbolic character as the 
representative of pure creativeness in living form. 

Man works for woman to increase her zstheticism; 
for if woman specializes in materialism, herself, her 
zesthetic capacity declines. Woman receives materialistic 
satisfactions from man, and exchanges her zstheticism 
for them. But, she does not materialistically value 
her xstheticism. That is to say, she does not withhold 
her esthetic influence until her mate can provide for 
her with increasing comfort or magnificence. Her 
eestheticism is free to her mate whatever his utilitarian 
capacity. Man has misinterpreted woman’s nature, re- 
garding her zsthetic characteristics as signs of weak- 
ness, because man’s own paramount interest is in utili- 
tarian standards of strength. Woman knows her 
strength better than man does; and she does not argue 
against whatever keeps her as close to man as her seem- 
ing weakness does. The male may try to analyze the 
reasons for woman’s presence by his side as he will. 
- Woman does not answer him whatever the artificialities 
of his logic may lead him to conclude. If woman is 
present, but to hear, that is enough. She has no need 
to understand; she needs only to be present in asso- 
ciation with man. For this is the basic condition of 
passing her zsthetic influence to man, which occurs not 
by verbal appeals but subconsciously and through per- 
sonal intimacy. Woman seeks no objective show of her 
power except in man’s demonstration that he is under 
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her sway. Atstheticism is woman’s creative mode of 
expression. Woman does not evolve civilizations. She 
ever tries to civilize man by her esthetic reminders 
of pure creativeness and man attends to the utilitarian 
details of objective construction, thereafter. Woman 
accomplishes this creative purpose of her feminine per- 
sonality through her spiritual power which she lifts 
to its highest plane, as love. 

Geddes and Thomson, discerning the importance of 
love in the sexual evolution, say: 


Maternity itself would probably have ceased if there had not 
been the love of mates. Strong as is the vital impulse, it probably 
could not have reached beyond a certain level had it not evolved the 
device of sex and thus renewed its inspiration for the uplift of 
the type as well as encouragement through a new life—ecstasy of its 
individuals.? 


Here is described the esthetic relationship of mating 
as superior to breeding, though without adequately em- 
phasizing the true importance of the difference. We 
may continue the analysis further and point out that 
had “love of mates” not been evolved, it would have 
meant the failure of woman to extend her zstheticism 
or the failure of man to evolve an adequate desire for 
it. The history of human evolution then would have 
been fundamentally altered. Had man, by some device 
not now apparent, continued to progress in utilitarian 
creativeness while woman had been unable to extend 
proportionately her influence of pure creativeness, the 
human race would have sunk into materialism, not only 
beyond possibility of working itself clear, but without 
desire to free itself. The quest of creative freedom in 
human form thus would have been brought to an end. 

If we may judge from the constant evolution of 
new forms to carry on the quest of creative freedom 
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after failures in the past, this greatest failure of all 
would not have been fatal to the creative impetus. The 
earth probably would have been swept clear of the 
human wreckage, as it was swept clear after the failure 
of the dinosaur experiment, and the creative impetus 
would have started self-evolving in a new direction. 
Humanity would have been superseded by a race capa- 
ble of love. 

Saying that without “love of mates” maternity would 
have ceased, is to say no more than that the creative 
impetus would have refused to propagate itself in any 
permanent manner without the union of zstheticism 
and utilitarianism. Had “love of mates” not ap- 
peared in the human evolution, only the biological pur- 
pose of woman would have developed to distinguish 
feminine personality. We know that when physical 
reasons alone bring man and woman together, even 
breeding itself ceases, by artificial regulations. So, we 
can understand by the practical experience of life, that 
without the zstheticism of mating, humanity would 
have tended to exterminate itself. 

But, the creative impetus has not failed in this man- 
ner. ‘Love of mates” has come forth as was the xs- 
thetic intent, and the human experiment has thus car- 
ried the sign of success to the present point of evolution. 
Hence the philosophy of Bernard Shaw, in Man and 
Superman, is little more than a caricature. Woman 
does not pursue man because of a so-called biological 
life force, but because she wants to extend her esthetic 
influence. The business of breeding occurs without any 
kind of pursuit. But, “love of mates” demands an 
indivisible association of personalities; and it is because 
of this that what is called pursuit occurs. Were breed- 
ing the reason for the mutual desire of man and woman 
permanently to possess each other, woman’s influence 
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must decline as the necessity for her biological use 
grows less. The philosophy of Man and Superman 
would drive woman off the planet if it were unneces- 
sary for planetary life to keep continuously replacing 
its human stock. The fact that woman is primarily a 
center of zstheticism disproves the Shaw theory. A 
wife’s breeding period passes; but not man’s demand 
for his wife’s zsthetic influence. 


Woman the Natural Mother 


Woman, the living symbol of pure creativeness, by 
that fact alone, becomes the guardian of infancy. For, 
as the creative impetus originates in pure creativeness, 
so it makes its objective appearance in materialistic 
form from the mother who impersonates pure crea- 
tiveness on earth. That is to say, woman estheti- 
cally trains humanity in its infancy, at the same time 
carefully rearing the children of the race to become 
centers of self-creativeness in their own right. From 
the very commencement of human life, therefore, 
woman begins to play her part as the fount of creative 
zestheticism, developing the child to discern the pitfalls 
of materialism, and ever offering the same influence 
in maturity. 

John Fiske pointed out that prolongation of infancy 
“oradually converted our forefathers from brute crea- 
tures into human creatures.”* We may accept this, 
if it means man was made humane because woman 
was able to control childhood for so long a period, 
whereby her esthetic power molded the character of 
each future generation in terms of spiritual creativeness. 
It is true that during the same period of infancy the 
human brain was allowed to develop while the infant 
remained protected from danger. But, here was no 


* Excursions of an Evolutionist. p. 307. 
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stimulant to the mother to safeguard her offspring. 
Her stimulant came from the exercise of her zsthetic 
influence. 

Prolongation of the period of protection for youth 
does not lead to more developed utilitarian abilities. 
On the contrary, the boast of so many self-made men 
is that they were thrown on their own resources at an 
early age and therefore learned the ways of the world 
in materialistic terms the sooner. ‘The most striking 
difference between those who have had a protected 
youth and those who have not is a matter of culture 
and what is called “breeding,” but which means the 
refinements of zstheticism. Had primitive man ma- 
tured quickly, as he probably would have done but for 
the zxsthetic restraints of woman, there is no reason to 
believe humanity would have been unable to evolve in 
full utilitarian keeping with man’s materialistic desires. 
Ruthless utilitarians give the impression of having had 
a rebellious youth and having early passed beyond 
maternal control. So humanity might have made itself 
into a race of utilitarian tyrants, the slaves in reality 
of their exclusive interest in materialism, if maturity 
had developed so quickly as to have given woman’s 
eestheticism insufficient time to lay the basis in child- 
hood for its permanent absorption by man. Thereafter, 
zestheticism might well have been too weakened to have 
played its essential part in the quest of creative free- 
dom. Even now, with woman having strengthened 
man’s capacity in infancy and youth to receive esthetic 
influences by evolutionary persistence extending over 
thousands of generations, man is restrained by woman’s 
power from burying himself in matter only with the 
utmost difficulty; and often he becomes lost in the mire. 
So, it was the nascent zstheticism in humanity, stimu- 
lated by woman during the prolongation of primitive 
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infancy that turned our forefathers into human crea- 
tures and prevented them from evolving into machines 
of materialism. In subconscious remembrance of this, 
when we encounter men who are predominantly mate- 
rialistic, without any mark of feminine zsthetic influ- 
ence, we call them brutes because of their behavior. 


Relationship of Children to Parents 


The boy, on becoming a man, passes beyond the 
esthetic power of the mother, as he turns to material- 
istic productivity. But, the desire for exsthetic influ- 
ences, stirred by maternal care during the years of 
infancy, causes the man to seek a woman with whom an 
indivisible and exclusive relationship can be established, 
in ideal enlargement of the maternal relationship. If 
the mother’s zsthetic influence has been especially 
stimulating, the man subconsciously may desire a mate 
in temperament like his mother. If the esthetic power 
of the mother has been weak, the man’s choice of a 
wife may become fixed on another type. The mother 
loses control of the son when he reaches maturity 
because the son needs closer zsthetic ministration than 
the mother can provide; for zstheticism passes at its 
full from woman to man only under conditions of 
exclusive companionship. Competing influences, from 
any living source, disturb this situation. But, the mother 
is reluctant to abandon her zsthetic power over her son, 
and so arise the eternal conflicts between wives and 
mothers-in-law. 

A daughter is not separated from her mother by 
marriage to the same extent as a son, because no esthetic 
rivalry exists in the daughter’s mind between husband 
and mother. The daughter does not receive from 
her husband an esthetic influence, but what utilitarian 
productivity has to give, administering to him her 
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esthetic stimulant in return. So, the daughter may 
continue her intimacy with her mother, giving and re- 
ceiving zsthetic instruction because between them an 
zesthetic partnership has long existed in their household. 
The husband as a center of utilitarian creativeness, 
may object to this intimacy by interpreting the fre- 
quent advice of the mother-in-law to her daughter as 
supplanting his own utilitarian offerings to his wife. 
So, the indivisibility of the marital union may be broken 
and the wife’s esthetic power may cease to flow to her 
husband. 

A daughter who has been able to exert some of her 
zesthetic power upon her father may seek a mate of like 
character to make certain that her zstheticism, can 
be extended. If, on the contrary, she has been rebuffed 
by her father or by other means has been denied zs- 
thetic influence over him, she is likely to desire a mate 
having a different personality. Though in such cases 
the daughter is influenced subconsciously, nevertheless 
the influence is real, and is as esthetic as between mother 
and son. 

By overlooking the zsthetic power in woman and 
the necessity for its administration to man, the Freudian 
theory of psycho-analysis finds itself facing constant 
difficulties in its predominantly biological logic. Once 
woman’s double character, esthetic and biological, is 
understood, Freudian principles must accept an es- 
thetic readjustment for, if the readjustment is not 
made, Freudian psycho-analysis cannot possibly explain 
why esthetically we revolt against the Freudian biology. 

Because love essentially is esthetic, womanhood will 
endure however much the future may be able to do 
without’ motherhood. Children increasingly receive 
primary esthetic training from teachers and the gen- 
erally esthetic environment which woman has made a 
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part of civilization. The world, too, is approaching an 
era of longevity. Man is sure to discover how to 
double or treble the active years of his life; and per- 
haps how to survive by the centuries. At the same 
time, higher standards of living are certainly in store 
for the race. The poor we shall not have with us 
always. But, food areas of the earth are limited. Man 
may greatly increase his span of years and his comforts 
and may gratify his demands for the best of the earth’s 
fertility. But, man cannot indefinitely augment the 
present yields of his planetary habitation nor as yet 
move to another. 

Thus it is that man must check his own increase in 
order to extend spiritual creative activity to the utmost. 
Fields of operation can be more extended by a unit of 
well-rewarded centers of creative activity than by two 
units who are badly nourished and poorly housed and 
lead forlorn lives. A factory of men is not developing 
creative freedom to the utmost if half the number can 
fit better into the same environment, and raise the stand- 
ard of living to the level where it may act of itself as a 
further incentive to creative activity. For, this self- 
raising level exists, though not as a measurable matter 
of dead conformity. It isa qualitative, not quantitative 
factor in the progress of creative freedom. Each man 
finds it for himself, recognizing it by its effect upon 
his personality, whose development is the final aim of 
creative activity. 

To assist the movement, the future will see creative 
activity expressed in terms of individual creative devel- 
opment, not egoistically selfish, but spiritually co-opera- 
tive. The ideal instruments for spiritual creative ability 
can only be an earthly population, fluctuating numeri- 
cally, certainly, but within such limits as will permit 
everybody to feel the possibility of attaining the maxi- 
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mum of creative freedom. Limitation of population 
for this purpose already has begun. The prevention 
of overcrowding is certain to become more emphatic as 
science continues to demonstrate that fields for creative 
activity and new sources of food supply cannot serve 
adequately even the present numbers of earthly inhabi- 
tants. Comparative stabilization of population at a 
level insuring high standards of living will become 
eventually a permanent condition of human welfare. 
Present objections to it are safeguards that represent 
the reluctance of the creative impetus to put wide- 
spread checks upon itself until it is certain the con- 
tinuity of life in no wise will suffer. 


Maternity and Longevity 


Motherhood in the future, due to longevity and 
stabilized population, will limit its demands upon 
woman so as to make necessary a reconsideration of 
woman’s paramount reason for continued retention of 
her basic characteristics. The world will need mothers, 
still; but, maternity becoming less peremptory, the 
eestheticism of woman’s relations with man will appear 
more prominently than now. Woman will retain 
all of her womanliness; only the primal emphasis of 
femininity will be better comprehended. Already 
woman is searching for ways of substituting new forms 
of activity for the energy which previously found its 
outlet in maternal and household duties. The tend- 
ency, however, is simply to burn the newly liberated 
energy up, in seemingly purposeless ways. But, in 
following this apparent immaturity of method, woman 
shows her loyalty to her age-long esthetic revolt against 
materialism. Many women dissipate their energies 
playing cards or dancing or engaging in light political 
or literary exercises. It is not that they have been 
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suppressed by man throughout the past and so have 
no inherited aptitude for more useful activities. Woman 
has always been able to choose between utilitarianism 
and zstheticism. The reason why woman does not 
show more creative originality now that she has so 
much unoccupied time is because she still has the zs- 
thetic end primarily in view and will not plunge into 
utilitarian productivity with the same exclusive interest 
which gives to man his grosser materialistic nature. 

Woman is drifting because she does not yet know how 
to use her energy to esthetic advantage. Man’s modern 
utilitarian advance, due to scientific progress and to 
democracy, has caused him to move far from his former 
position of comparative inactivity which encouraged the 
clinging woman, whereby woman held herself at man’s 
side. Woman no longer can cling, for man goes too 
fast in his utilitarian development. Woman does not 
understand as yet how to adapt herself to the new 
pace in order to influence man esthetically. In conse- 
quence she is restless and uneasy; while man, passing 
out of woman’s esthetic influence, is threatening to 
undermine civilization, tending to interpret woman too 
biologically. 

By seeking economic independence, woman’s pre- 
dominant subconscious purpose is to move so far from 
man’s side that he will feel the loss of woman’s zs- 
theticism and will adapt himself somewhat to woman, 
to entice her back, instead of forcing all the work of 
adaptation on woman. In a less degree, woman seeks 
independence as an experiment to unite zstheticism and 
utilitarianism within herself and to restrain man bio- 
logically; but in general, woman’s independence move- 
ment is essentially a strategic retreat for a new esthetic 
offensive. 

Woman’s demand for equality with man does not 
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aim at economic rivalry. By means of pretended equal- 
ity woman has devised a way of following man into 
his new utilitarian environment, to study the novel 
conditions that are changing man and to remain within 
call when man feels the need of zsthetic ministration. 
That is to say, though woman knows her zsthetic influ- 
ence is waning under the rivalry of modern utilitarian- 
ism, she does not try to entice man from his increasing 
activities. Rather she seeks to readjust herself, zs- 
thetically, to refresh man without damaging creative 
productivity. 


Woman Alone Can Save Civilization 


It is a commonplace of modern criticism that spiritu- 
ality is declining. Man is so intent upon materialistic 
production that civilization would succumb to idolatry 
in its worship of matter were woman unable to halt 
the tragedy which threatens the world. The cry of 
equal rights, raised by woman, is confined to those 
countries which are predominantly utilitarian. For, 
they are the only parts of the world where woman’s 
zestheticism, in comparison with man’s creative mate- 
rialism, is on the wane. Equal rights mean equal rights 
of woman’s estheticism and man’s utilitarianism in their 
intermingling to carry forward the quest of creative 
freedom. 

The movement of feminine zsthetic readjustment to 
modern man’s suddenly increased interest in mate- 
rialistic productivity, is not yet self-consciously aware 
of itself. Subconsciously, it knows its way, for it is but 
the operation of the feminine esthetic instinct to follow 
man wherever he goes and under whatever condition he 
works, to administer zsthetically to him. 

Certainly, in many cases, masculine inefficiency or 
an unfortunate environment or bad heredity forces 
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women to become utilitarians solely to improve their 
materialistic lot and save themselves from foul condi- 
tions of existence. But, when woman is compelled to 
labor in order to survive, she endangers her zstheticism, 
and the class or nation wherein this unhealthy state 
persists, suffers for it, in obvious fashion. Economic 
pressure under modern conditions cannot be held re- 
sponsible for accentuating this evil; rather the reverse. 

Economic pressure has sent many women to work 
not because man cannot keep woman alive in the present 
as he has done in the past, but because woman knows 
she must live on a higher economic plane than in the 
past to make her zsthetic power felt. Woman, in 
and out of work, is ever seeking a mate; but to suc- 
ceed, she must display her zstheticism more conspicu- 
ously than in the past, because the rivalry of man’s 
interest in utilitarianism is much keener under modern 
conditions. Previous experience as a “business woman” 
qualifies a wife the better to pass her esthetic influence 
to her husband in an intensely utilitarian nation, be- 
cause she understands somewhat the stress at which 
man works under modern materialistic competition. 
But, a nation where materialism is not so predominant 
requires, zesthetically, a different type of woman, de- 
pending on the type of man. For, in self-evolving 
itself as a center of living zstheticism, the creative 1m- 
petus, in woman, must take the esthetic initiative. That 
means woman must readjust herself to man’s differing 
materialistic environments, in order to make her zs- 
thetic contribution to the quest of creative freedom 
effective and so save civilization from deteriorating. 
If man had to make the readjustments, himself, to 
meet a stabilized zstheticism in woman, utilitarian crea- 
tiveness would be hampered. For, such masculine 
readjustments would require that utilitarian creative- 
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ness be restrained for consolidation with a limited zs- 
thetic versatility in woman. But, because woman’s 
esthetic influence is itself creative she seeks to meet 
man’s versatile efforts in utilitarian creativeness and 
adjust her zstheticism to any materialistic move. 

Modern woman at times may seem to aim at a level 
of conformity with man, reverting to the level of the 
animal sexes, among whom male and female differ little 
in terms of activity. But, such movements do not last. 
Amazonian and matriarchate governments have always 
fallen in the past because woman’s zsthetic sense saves 
her from taking a close and continuous interest in 
materialistic productivity. When utilitarianism presses 
the modern woman too far, her subconscious under- 
standing of zsthetic values serves to call a halt; and in 
saving herself, woman shows the way to save civiliza- 
tion from materialism run riot. Were man and woman 
to grow equally materialistic together, and equally in- 
different to zstheticism, the planet would become a 
man-amazon world, lost to the cause of creative free- 
dom while such creatures diverted the course of evolu- 
tion away from spiritual values. Man, self-evolving 
as a center of utilitarian creative activity, has developed 
his materialistic desires at the expense of masculine xs- 
theticism. So, woman must continue to make up the 
deficit in the world, or become man’s rival in mate- 
rialistic activity, robbing life of living esthetic influ- 
ences and thus preventing spiritual progress toward 
creative freedom. 

This is not to say woman will cease from utilitarian 
development in the future. The objective toward 
which woman is working is to make her estheticism 
more effective under modern conditions of high mate- 
rialistic productivity. Hitherto, woman’s method of 
zsthetic administration has been adapted to compara- 
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tively inactive and unambitious types of manhood. The 
woman of the future will have a far wider outlook on 
life because she will need it to perform her esthetic 
part in a far more active world. She will not seek to 
rival man in those fields of materialistic productivity 
where there is danger of her own submergence into 
utilitarianism to the detriment of her esthetic power. 
But, many new fields of creative activity are opening 
to woman in the arts and sciences, in business and 
elsewhere, within which woman can unite utilitarian 
creativeness without interrupting her esthetic evolution. 
By this means she will be able to prepare herself to 
carry zstheticism to whatever precipitous peaks of ma- 
terialism man may seek to climb. 


Creativeness of Woman's AE stheticism 


Woman’s esthetic contribution to the quest of crea- 
tive freedom is not mechanically controlled. A¥stheti- 
“cism is a creative force. Because woman’s esthetic 
power concerns itself with the immaterial factors of 
personality, instead of with the materiality of utili- 
tarian productivity, is no reason for considering it me- 
chanical. On the contrary, feminine creativeness which 
is spiritual in its consequences is not transient like the 
material things which man makes. 

Woman can choose what use she shall make of her 
power over mankind. Woman knows her general 
course of conduct by her intuitions, which are the sub- 
conscious understandings of the creative impetus. Often 
the way is hard for her to follow, just as man’s pursuit 
of utilitarian activities frequently 1s difficult and pain- 
ful. It is easy to turn back from the responsibilities 
of administering zstheticism to the full to the human 
race; and sometimes women follow the path of least 
resistance as many men desert the cause of materialistic 
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productivity. Woman can change the emphasis of 
her personality from the esthetic to the biological or 
from the biological to the zsthetic. She can keep her 
interest is estheticism to herself for self-gratification 
and withhold its natural profusion from others by not 
adjusting herself to external conditions. She can insist 
for love of power, upon man worshiping at her shrine 
without giving any esthetic return of her own volition. 
Too, she can develop egoistic traits of materialism. 
But, it is almost impossible for woman to extinguish her 
zstheticism outright, because her mere presence, in 
itself, zesthetically affects man who sees in her a living 
symbol of pure creativeness by the facts of her beauty 
and adornments and her indifference to utilitarian crea- 
tiveness. 

It may happen, frequently, that woman fails to un- 
derstand in detail how zsthetically to satisfy man, and 
without meaning to shirk her esthetic duty, she may 
be incompetent in ministration, as man often is mate- 
rialistically incompetent. If a wife feels her power 
over her husband waning, she may not try to make 
herself more skillful zsthetically either because of the 
painful effort that would be required or because she 
has not the self-conscious ability to understand what 
is wrong. Unfortunately, women are not fully self- 
conscious of their zsthetic influence. Subconsciously, 
they follow their instincts in esthetic directions; but 
when they encounter obstacles, they are at a loss self- 
consciously how to proceed. If women were more self- 
consciously aware of their esthetic responsibilities and 
power, they could greatly extend their influence to the 
increased happiness of the world. They fail princi- 
pally in being unable to hold their mates to that inti- 
macy of personal association which is necessary for xs- 
_theticism to flourish at its full. 
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Woman self-creates her own character as man self- 
creates his. The methods differ, for man deals pre- 
dominantly with the material and woman primarily 
is concerned with the immateriality of living personali- 
ties. Man may keep woman in check by rebuffing her 
esthetic advances beyond her capacity to overcome; 
and woman equally may allow man to plunge into ma- 
terialism without zsthetically influencing him to the 
extent she should. But, however difficult woman may 
find it to influence man individually through personal 
associations, she can develop her personality by causing 
her environment in general to feel the zsthetic spiritu- 
ality of her presence. 

Symbolizing pure creativeness, woman has a more 
immediate understanding of spiritual values as distinct 
from utilitarian values than man, and so is less open to 
materialistic temptation. Even when woman sells her- 
self in the streets, she still desires to separate mate- 
rialism from estheticism. So exists the phenomenon of 
such a woman often giving her earnings to a man and 
voluntarily passing under his control. She does this 
because she is following her subconscious instinct to 
develop an association not based on utilitarianism so 
that she may exert esthetic power over a mate. Here 
is evidence of the intensity of the desire of the creative 
impetus in woman to express itself in zsthetic terms. 
Loyalty to zxstheticism could go no further. Had 
woman deserted her responsibility for sustaining 2xs- 
theticism as often as man has deserted the cause of 
utilitarian productivity, the quest of creative freedom 
would have been lost in the distant past. Woman may 
fail through incapacity to minister her zstheticism prop- 
erly to man; but she ever strives, and seldom abandons 
the effort, albeit she must await man’s utilitarian prog- 
ress before readjusting herself to his new conditions. 
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Though man betrays the quest of creative freedom, 
there linger for him feminine centers of zstheticism, 
whose powers increase as man asks for them the more. 

In the evolution of animal life, we pointed out the 
timidity with which the creative impetus had experi- 
mented, exemplified by four-footed and winged mech- 
anisms for fleeing from danger. The creative impetus, 
in evolving man has shown the opposite tendency. Man 
has found he survives best by approaching danger and 
mastering it. The increasing self-confidence thus de- 
veloped under modern conditions of utilitarian oppor- 
tunities, has evolved high power centers of egoistic 
creative activity, so that the human machine often 
appears like a barbaric war chariot, riding down all who 
get in the way and colliding with rival chariots to their 
mutual destruction. Egoism dominates as man fails 
to remember his quest is the quest of the Finity of the 
Infinite for creative freedom. Spiritual progress in man 
can be permanently sustained only by woman’s esthetic 
influence. This is to rank woman’s estheticism as more 
fundamental to man than man-made theologies and 
moral codes; for as woman develops man’s esthetic 
sensibilities and stimulates his intuition of pure crea- 
tiveness, man improves his spiritual conceptions and 
moral formule. 


Woman Has the Last Word in Life 


Man has innumerable theories about ensuring his 
salvation through good works or by faith or prayer or 
loyalty or repetitions of mystical phrases or in other 
ways. That they are never sufficient seems apparent 
from the fact that man is constantly changing his creeds 
and even goes to war about them, realizing the ineffec- 
tiveness of rival ways to salvation, and so, in reality 
condemning his own spiritual self-assurance by the same 
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rule. But, woman’s zstheticism is not an affair of 
creeds or materialistic logic applied to the immaterial. 
Man approaches religion and morals from the stand- 
point of utilitarian creativeness; but woman makes no 
approach at all. She is a natural center of zstheticism, 
symbolizing pure creativeness, and she does not admin- 
ister to man by doctrines, but by her presence and her 
feminine activities. 

Were man to be without woman’s presence or if 
woman were unable to administer her zxstheticism to 
man because of her own inefficiency, man would have 
no living source of spirituality amid his materialistic 
environment to sustain his remembrance of pure crea- 
tiveness. Under the pressure of material competition 
and without feminine reminders of pure creativeness, 
man’s spirituality would be lost, for utilitarian crea- 
tiveness or artificial theologies made by man himself, 
would become his sole ideal; and infancy would know 
no better until the race deservedly perished. 

The continuity of woman’s presence and her unin-/ 
terrupted influence as a living symbol of pure creative- 
ness attune man to the harmonies of zsthetics, religion, 
and morals. When woman’s influence is low, religion 
and morality sink to the same level. So the responsi- 
bility which woman bears for the future evolutionary 
progress of civilization is not less than man’s and may 
rank above it. How woman is to extend her esthetic 
power amid the new intricacies of modern materialism, 
man cannot say; for man does not know how woman’s 
estheticism evolves. Man even may try to oppose 
woman’s zsthetic interventions if they are openly at- 
tempted, fearing interruption of his utilitarian activi- 
ties by feminine influences. For, the zsthetic control 
woman exercises over man is predominantly subcon- 
scious and is not often analyzed by man in self-con- 
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scious terms. If man, because of materialistic tempta- 
tions, continues to exhaust his energies in utilitarian 
creativeness so that he offers but a meager response to 
woman’s zsthetic appeals, as they are now extended 
to him, woman will have to develop a new subtlety 
beyond man’s power to resist. If she fails to do this, 
the creative impetus will have failed in its feminine 
evolution. 

Woman adjusts herself to man in her own pursuit 
of the quest of creative freedom. Man may adjust 
himself to woman, as well, but the two movements 
differ. Man’s adjustment to woman is to assist woman 
more effectively to adjust herself to man; while wom- 
an’s adjustment to man is to permit her esthetic power 
to extend itself so that man may not be overwhelmed 
by materialism and the quest of creative freedom may 
be saved. 

Woman does not become man’s appendage by thus 
co-ordinating herself to him. Woman, equally with 
man, is a self-creative center of the creative impetus. 
Woman is a center of esthetic creativeness and man is 
a center of utilitarian creativeness. Woman is responsi- 
ble for the progress of living zstheticism as man is 
responsible for the progress of materialistic produc- 
tivity. Woman’s personality develops as woman de- 
velops spiritual influences in the world. Man deals 
primarily with matter and woman deals primarily with 
spirit. Man’s materialistic successes are expressed quan- 
titatively while woman’s successes in esthetic spiritu- 
ality are expressed qualitatively. Man is the living 
symbol of materialistic creative power; woman is the 
living symbol of esthetic creative power. When the 
two influences intermingle, materialistic creative activity 
and zsthetic creative activity jointly serve to stimulate 
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the self-development of personality which marks crea- 
tive freedom’s evolutionary progress. 

It was Eve who sent Adam forth to further the 
quest of creative freedom and accompanied him on 
his journey away from the deterministic control of 
omnipotence. It is woman still who must keep man 
ever faithful to the co-operative purpose of their self- 
creative spiritual being. So may the creative impetus 
conquer matter and sustain the superiority of creative- 
ness over materialism. Not otherwise can the Finity 
of the Infinite extend creative freedom to the utmost. 
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Photographic, in art, 409. 

Phythian-Adams, W. J., 301. 

Picture, 352, 353, 354) 387, 388, 
389, 391, 392) 393) 394, 398, 
409, 428. 

Piers Plowman, 234. 

Pieters, Albertus, 470, 

Pigeons, 239. 

Pindar, 399. 

Plants, 48, 62, 63, 83, 84, 
85, 86, 112, 139, 355) 359-3735 
375, 376) 377) 378) 409, 461, 
479. See also Vegetation. 

Plateau, Felix, 366. 

Plated Silver, 294-295. 


See 


175) 
280, 


332) 
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Plato, 278, 279. 

Platonic Love, 490. 

Plays, see Drama. 

Pliny, 154, 157. 

Plow, 60, 61, 63, 110. 

Plumage, 355, 373» 
377) 378) 379) 479+ 

Plutarch, 158, 399. 

Poet and Poetry, 279, 401, 
406, 407, 415, 429-434. 

Point, 12. 

Pollen, 365, 366, 367, 370, 
372. 

Polygamy, 372, 456, 462, 
464. 

Polytheism, 131, 132, 157, 
266, 267, 268, 269, 270, 
283, 285, 289, 290, 292, 


374, 376, 


4055 


3715 
463, 
241y 
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295) 


297-308, 329, 330, 435, 4655 
468. 

Population, 81, 101, 234, 248, 
501, 502. 

Portrait, see Picture. 

Potter, 40. 

Power, 86, 87, 109, 113, 130, 


138. 

Poynting, J. H., 33. 

Pragmatism, 236, 237, 324. 

Prayer, 129,/1375.261, 271, 
282, 510. 

Prelates, 235. 

Pride, 96. 

Priests, 162, 273, 274, 284, 341, 
435, 468. See also Clergy, 
Hermits and Monks. 

Primeval and Primitive Man, 
satisfied his desires, 943 spirit- 
uality, 126, 130, 142, 254, 266, 
3113 super-normal powers, 1273 
creative bequests, 145-146; 
sense of progress, 147-148; loss 
of infallibility, 147, 152; trust 
in experience, 148; defiance of 
gods, 152; relationship to mod- 
ern man, 161, 164, 178, 253, 
256, 313, 3143 evolved religion, 
255; untroubled by logic, 254. 


273) 


See also Priests. 
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31, 44) 54, 98, 113, 114, 132, Quantity and Quantitative, 93, 
134, 135, 143) 144, 149, 150, 109, 166. 
186, 191, 195, 201, 224, 239, 
255) 257) 259, 260, 308, 312, Rabbit, 239. 


315) 325, 478, 498. 

Private property in woman, 
460, 464. 

Privilege, inherited, 162, 167. 

Progress, 29, 35, 44, 63, 66, 69, 
93-94) 114, 115, 145, 166, 169, 
E73) L745 ESt, BS2, 1845) 1188, 
1925521092175) 222, 236, 251, 
254) 313) 317) 346. 

Promiscuity, sexual, 
464, 484, 487. 

Prophet, 156. 

Protestant, 172, 314. 

Psycho-analysis, VIII, 53, 54, 555 
56, 500. 

Psychology, 33, 243, 265, 3915 
392. 

Ptolemaic System, 44. 

Public Tranquillity, 213, 214. 

Punishment, 212, 258. 

Pure Creativeness, see Creative- 
ness. 

Pure Spirit, meaning, 15; and 
pure creativeness, 163; as crea- 
tive impetus and mechanical 
impetus, 19, 20; as humanity, 
22, 25-26; not subordinate to 
necessity, 27-28; and evil, 208- 
209. 17, 18, 21, 39) 47, 655 
B55 855905 1075 124, 126, 130, 
133) 139, 146, 151, 168, 176, 
ESQ oud O75 O45 2105) 22052275 
233) 253, 260, 265, 311, 326, 
328, 333, 342) 344, 357, 388, 
398, 405, 434, 465, 466. 

Puritan, 172. 

Pycraft, W. P., 381, 385, 462. 

Pylades, 41. 

Pythagorean, 135, 142. 


459» 


462, 463, 


Quality and Qualitative, 92, 93, 
107, 108, 109, 166, 170. 


Rain, 151. 

Rayleigh, Lord, 33. 

Reality, 25, 389, 393) 394) 409, 
418, 423. 

Reason, 129, 206. 

Reincarnation, 107, 196, 466. 

Reintegration, 35. 

Relativity, 4, 156. 

Religion, preceded by pure spirit- 
uality, 2525 origin, 255, 2583 
and death, 256; and soul, 257- 
258; early abasement, 260; 
Shinto main stem, 320; and 
morality, 337, 338. 189, 191) 
196, 205, 207, 209, 213, 214, 
233-236, Chapters XIII, XIV, 
XV, XVI, 350, 405, 434, 4355 
436, 439, 448, 465, 466 469- 
476, 511. 

Rembrandt, 394, 395. 

Remmon Kyokwai, 472. 

Renaissance, 334. 

Renan, Ernest, 306. 

Reproduction, 453, 457, 481, 484, 
sor. See also Biological. 

Reptiles, see Dinosaurs. 

Responsibility, 124-125. 

Revolution, 171, 172, 174, 2355 
20s 4276 

Rhinoceros, 218. 

Rhyme and Rhythm, 429, 
432. 

Rome, 44, 154, 156, 157, 
240, 241, 288-306, 330, 
461. 

Rooks, 373. 

Rosetta Stone, 200. 

Ross, 188. 

Rousseau, Jean Jacques, 336-337. 

Royce, Josiah, 82, 83. 

Russell, Bertrand, 36, 459. 

Rutherford, Sir Ernest, 36. 


430) 


172) 
459» 
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Sacrifice, 58, 59, 205, 216, 221, 
222, 223, 249) 395) 403) 457- 

Safety, 44. 

Sage, 56, 72, 73) 74) 77+ 

Saints, 391. 

Saka Shibutsu, 129. 

Samurai, 328. 

Santayana, George, 420. 

Satan, 143, 281, 301, 352. 

Satow, Sir Ernest, 128, 139. 

Saturnalia, 461. 

Savages, see Primeval Man. 

Sawyer, Tom, 30. 

Scent, see Perfume. 


School of Anatomy, see Rem- 


brandt. 
Science and Scientists, cannot pro- 
hibit investigating extinction, 


4; changes in scientific concep- 
tions, 4, 5; General Electric 
Company experiment, 5; errors, 
68; cannot produce life, 78; 
democracy, 174-1753;  self-as- 
sumed: infallibility, 175, 177; 
mechanistic philosophy, 176- 
177, 206; magnifies individual 
power, 178; uninterested in 
spirit, 204; unable to explain 
evil, 205; scientific material- 
ism destroyed, 206. 10, 16, 17, 
36, 56, 57, 69, 79, 121, 144, 
145) 154, 157) 159) 160, 173, 
178, £80, 183, 203, 207, 209, 
277) 282, 283, 333) 337) 338, 


339) 417, 476, 477) 502. 
Scotland, 60. 


Security of the Subject, 213, 214. 

Self-confidence, 68, 96. 

Self-consciousness, 23, 24, 25, 36, 
39, 40, 42, Chapter IV, 67, 78, 
$5588.89, 95 LOL, £06, 112, 
125, 129, 135, 140, 155, 173) 
10.05 020056212 902235) 227,62 505 
260, 273, 287, 337) 347) 349) 
360, 385, 408, 429, 476, 511- 
512. See also Consciousness 
and Subconsciousness. 
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Self-creative, 15, 19, 21) 22, 23, 
26, 39, 81, 188, 209. 

Self-evolutionary, 27, 81, 82, 103, 
Liz 

Self-expression, 65, 103, 108. 

Self-projection, 17, 18, 22, 26, 
Mi Pky tery Oy, Leh, 

Sensuality, 400-401, 461, 
468, 484. 

Seventeen-Article 
B23; 

Sex, 136, 231, 232, 369, 370, 
379) 383, 400, 401, 451-453, 
455, 458, 464, 465, 482, 495. 

Shakamuni, 324. See also Bud- 
dha. 

Shakespeare, 402, 403, 404, 412, 
413, 414, 418, 467. 

Shaw, Bernard, 496. 

Shihi, 136. ~~ 

Shimamura Mitsuko, see Remmon 
Kyokwai. 

Shingon, 323, 324. 

Shinran Shonin, 323. 

Shinto, Oyomei, 76, 129; way of 
the gods, 128; not pantheistic, 
128, 320; defined, 128-130; 
humanity’s most primeval spir- 
ituality, 128, 320; natural 
goodness of man, 129; con- 
science its guide, 130; all dead 
become gods, 1313; gods not 
omnipotent, 1313 self-reliance, 
131-132, 1373; no _ theology, 
£315) 319; .3207 93215 avoids 
polytheism, 131, 132; land of 
gods, 133; ancestor worship, 
1333 trinitarianism, 135; sa- 
cred insignia, 136; man’s divin- 
ity, 136, 140-1413; prayer, 137- 
138; does not ask for divine 
favors, 137, 3253 opposes 
magic, 138; meaning of kami, 
1393; emphasizes immateriality 
of spirit, 1393 spirituality of 
evil, 140; and Taoism, 141; 
and modern humanity, 252; 


464, 


Constitution, 
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Christian movement toward, 
311-314; omni-spiritual, 3203 
main stem for religions, 320; 
not understood by West, 3213 
compared with Buddhism and 
Confucianism, 322; influence 
on Meiji revolution, 329; sim- 
plicity of shrines, 436; Ten- 
tikyo, 470; Remmonkyo, 472. 
134, 196, 257, 259, 260, 317- 
329. 

Ship, 354. 

Shogunate, 326, 327. 

Shotoku Taishi, 322, 323. 

Silver Plating, 294-295. 

Sin, 196, 201, 205, 207, 340, 341. 

Sir Galahad, see Tennyson. 

Skepticism, see Agnosticism. 

Slavery, 93, 171, 174, 188, 237, 
238, 276, 277, 278, 280, 290, 
291, 300, 460, 485, 498. 

Sleep, 80. 

Smell, 361. 

Socrates, 277, 339. 

Soddy, Frederick, 29, 33. 

Solar Energy, 60. 

Solar System, 36. 

Solomon, 456. 

Son, 499. 

Song, 355) 374) 375» 375 3775 


378, 379, 384, 479. 
Sonnets from the Portuguese, see 


Mrs. Browning. 

Sorcery, see Magic. 

Sorrow, 235. 

Soul, 108, 130, 142, 196, 213, 
240, 257, 258, 310, 416, 458, 

South America, 174. 

Spain, 163, 333. 

Sparta, 237, 238. 

Species, 59, 116, 221. 

Spencer, Baldwin, 458, 459, 460. 

Spencer, Herbert, 221. 

Spirit and Spirituality, 19, 21, 27, 
31, 36 37) 44, 67) 7% 99 91, 
98, 128, 129, 138, 140, 142, 
159, 165, 178, 183, 195, 203, 


Style, 401, 404, 416. 


See) 


216-2175 (235; 252, 254,263, 
265, 295) 303) 307) 314, 320, 
323, 338, 350, 356, 368, 375, 
379, 385, 395, 504, 511. See 
Pure Spirit. 

Spiritual Creative Activity, de- 
fined, 164-165; and creative 
freedom, 165; and democracy, 
181; spiritual significance, 184; 
and punishment, 212; and 
morals, 228. 166, 190, 192, 
226, 232, 237) 240, 245, 289, 
291, 296, 307, 318, 338. 

Spiritualism, 159, 160. 

Springtime, 479. 

St. Augustine, 154. 

St. Bartholomew, massacre, 488. 

St. Francis of Assisi, 330-332, 
374, 385. 

St. Luke, 256. 

St. Matthew, 282, 309. 

St. Paul, 466, 467. 


Standardization, 246-248, 391, 
Lipie 

Standard of Living, 182, 184, 
GOrmsO2" 

Statesmanship, aestheticism in, 


Chie 
Static, 346. 
Steensby, H. P., 187. 
Sterility, 458. 
Stoicism, 229. 
Stone Age, 187. 


Storks, 382. 


Strange, in art, 427. 

Stratford-on-Avon, 467. 

Struggle, 31. 

Study of Death, see Alden. 

See also 
Clothes. 

Subconsciousness, in philosophic 

differences, 23-25; original 

phase of consciousness, 473 

and creative impetus, 47; older 

than self-consciousness, 48; effi- 

ciency, 50; difficulty of under- 

standing, 55, 228; and Berg- 
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sonism, 573; moves in other 
dimensions than self-conscious- 
ness, 58; and woman’s influence, 
474. VIII, IX, 11, 39, 40, 
42, Chapter IV, 67, 79, 88, 
97, 98, 101, 106-113, 125, 126, 
128, 133) 140, 155, 183) 190, 
200, 205, 223, 233, 235) 2535 
254) 259, 287, 311, 323) 337> 
345) 360, 368, 403, 408, 429, 


455) 473) 476, 511. See also 
Consciousness and _ Self-con- 


sciousness, 

Subjective, 21, 39, 57, 78, 84, 
106. 

Success, 42, 43, 69, 96, 99, 187, 
223, 259. 

Suicide, 403. 

Suiko, 322. 

Sujin, 136, 137. 

Sun, 299, 300, 305, 356, 359) 365, 
470, 479, 480. 

Sung, 72. 

Superman, 80, 189. 

Superstition, 133, 303. 

Survival of the Fittest, 31, 59, 
148, 214, 215, 221, 222. 

Susano, 142. 

Sword, 136, 328. 

Symbolism, 55, 
353, 355 356, 
362, 364, 367, 373) 374) 375» 
384, 387, 392, 393, 395, 399) 
400, 402, 404, 407, 410, 411, 
412, 413, 414, 415, 420, 421, 
423, 424, 428, 432, 434, 448, 
466, 511. 

Symphony, 21, 363. 

Synthetic, 57. 

Sze-Ma Khien, 141. 


345> 3525 


361, 


351; 
358, 359, 


Tacitus, 416. 

Daine;, H. Aj7378. 

Taka-mi-musubi-no-kami, 135. 

Talent, 166, 169, 170, 173, 181, 
182. 
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Tan, 143 

Tanka, 432, 433. 

Taoism, 141. 

Tashiden Hochu, 322. 

Taste, 393, 394, 397) 424) 425. 

Technique, 360. 

Ten Commandments, 285. 

Tennyson, Lord, 83, 403, 405, 
406. 

Tenri Kyokwai, 470-473. 

Terpander, 399. 

heltp15 rl 9258237 

Theology, 205, 206, 207, 258, 
304) 307, 313) 335, 336, 4155 
435, 510. See also Creeds. 

Lhomson,p)snAs,mt 2550637258 3735 
377) 451) 453, 495- 

Thorndike, E. L., 123. 

Thorndike, Lynn, 154, 156. 

Tibet, 234, 326, 327, 341. 

Tight-Rope Walkers, 240, 241. 

Time, 34, 47, 201, 391. See also 
Duration. 

Timotheus, 158. 

Mitans, 1425)1436 

Toad, 425-426. 

Toe, stubbing, 213. 

Toju Nakae, 75, 129. 

Tokugawa, 75, 76. 

Torture, 239, 414. 

Totemism, 127, 458. 

Toyosuki-Irihime, 137. 

Trade Unions, 181, i82. 

Trinity, 135. 

Troy, 138. 

True to Life, in art, 409, 410, 
4it. 

Truth, 57, 253, 254) 301, 420. 

Tsuda, Noritake, 322. 

Tsuki-hi, 470. 

Tsunoda, Riusaku, 324. 

Tsze-Hsia, 401. 

Tulp, Nicholaas, 394. 

Turkey, 322. 

‘Durnery Hrsg. 

Twain, Mark, 30. 
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Twelve Tables, 156. Weak, 162. 
Tyranny, 172. Wealth, 86, 87, 163, 170-171, 


Ugliness, 354, 424-426. 

Unchastity, 230-232. 

United States, see America. 
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Urabunna Tribe, 460. 

Utilitarian, 28, 59, 69, 70, 77, 
89, 91, 94, 96, 97, 102, I14, 
130, 147, 149, 160, 165, 175, 
180, 181, 182, 185, 203, 224, 
237, 248, 253, 258, 271, 276, 
291, 294, 295) 390, 303, 3097) 
308, 309, 310) 329) 337) 3425 
345, 348-352, 368, 375, 384, 
388, 391, 395, 396) 436, 4375 
439) 466, 487, 498, 503, 504, 
506. See also Materialism. 

Valjean, Jean, 210, 211, 212. 

Vanity, 492. 

Vase, 353, 387. 

Vegetation, 60, 110, 139, 
216. See also Plants. 
Versatility, 66, 70, 80, 101, 130, 

169, 171, 186, 246, 284, 339; 
364, 425, 506. 
Vico, Giambattista, 12. 
Vine, 148. 
Virtue, 120, 141, 194, 341, 401. 
Vision, 361, 416, 420. 
Vision of Piers Plowman, 234. 
Vocabulary, see Words. 
Voice of the People, 176. 


214) 


Wang Yang-Ming, 72, 73, 745 
75, 76, 77, 194. See also Oyo- 
mei, 

Wants, see Desires. 

War, 81, 242-248, 289, 292, 296, 
3333 455: 

Warongo, 129. 

Warramunga Tribe, 460. 

Warship, 399-400. 

Washington, George, 174. 

Water, 8, 357. 

Way, A. S., 158. 


178, 182, 183, 189, 204, 223, 
264, 289, 350, 436-437. 
Wendell, Barrett, 416. 
West, 76, 77, 131, 132, 177) 196, 
197, 200, 308, 311, 319, 320, 
321, 322, 325, 427, 428, 4345 


472. 
Westermarck, Edward, 463, 478. 


Whole greater than parts, 18. 

Wife, 461, 485, 499, 500, 508. 

Will, 44, Chapter VII, 332, 334- 
335) 398. See also Choice. 

Wisdom, 141, 194. 

Wishes, see Desires. 

Witchcraft, see Magic. 

Witschi, 451. 

Woman, chastity, 230-2323; altru- 
ism, 249; art, 393, 428; home, 
443; differs from man, 4393 


uninterested in utilitarianism, 
440, 450; professional in- 
terests, 440, 4413; center of 
aestheticism, 441, 442, 448, 


4553 aS creative impetus, 442, 
454, 4553 adjusts herself to 
man, 443-4443; in Greece, 4443 
compared with art, morals and 
religion, 448; not suppressed by 
man, 449; living goddess, 449; 
not as evolutionary as man, 4503 
and procreation, 451-452, 4573 
as form, 453; complementary 
to man, 457; and marriage, 
457-469; private property in, 
459-4613; paganism, 465, 468; 
religious rivalry, 465-466; and 
Christianity, 465-469; and Bud- 
dhism, 466; and St. Paul, 466- 
467; sacredness of hair, 468; 
revolts against biological em- 
phasis, 469; same, in East and 
West, 469; how creates relig- 
ions, 469-4773; and love, 478; 
normal passion of, 482-483; 
when her aestheticism is rebuffed, 
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486-487; does not harm crea- Wrong, 236, 392. 

tive activity, 487-488, 504; and 

clothes, 491; and civilization, Yacht, 354, 409. 

495; and future maternity, Yamato, 137, 329. 

5023; modern restlessness, 502- Yanagita Ichibeimon, see Rem- 

505; equal rights, 504. 38, mon Kyokwai. 

146, 178, 368, 369, 371, 383, Yoga, 323. 

398, 401, 409, 412, 413, 414, Yoritomo, 326. 

424, 426, 428, Chapters XXI, 

XXII. Zarathustra, see Zoroaster. 
Words, 71, 319, 373, 398, 402, Zen, 324. 

403, 404, 405, 406, 413, 419, Zend Avesta, 281, 282. 


427. Zero, 17, 106. 
Workingmen, 170-171, 173, 181, Zeus, 142, 143, 339. 
182, 291. Zoroaster, 280-285, 299, 302, 


Worms, 60, 61, 62, 63, 110. 305, 306. 
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